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There stands a wondrous fabric oM, 

Whose sides around grey mist eashroudi ; 

Three>8Core and five fair shafts uphold 
The base ; the dome surmounts the clouds. 

Full many an age, our sires surye3^ 
This pile with contemplation deep> 

And as they upwards gased and prayed, 
Sweet tears oi rapture oft would weep. 

In heights and deeps, in east and west, 
With searching eye the critic sought, 
And all he found of fairest, best, 
He for this temple's service brought. 

The monarchs in the realms of mind 
Stooped to the humblest office here, 

And Sdenoe's proud lord inclined 
Docile as little child his ear. 

O happy times, when Christ the Lord 
Found simple hearts to own his sway, 

What phantom from the gulf abhorred, 
Has scared those generous loves away ! 

Where now the priests of spirit meek. 
Who, ere they teach, deign to be taught. 

Choose the good part, and lowly seek 
At Jesus' feet what Mary sought ? 



Each for himself a temple reftrs^ 

And his own image sets on high. 
Men aire as gods ; lo now appears 

Fulfilled the serpent^s prophecy ! 

O Love eternal, fix once more 

Thy dwelling-place in man's cold hearty 

Our members dead, to life restore, 
And thine own sacred rights assert. 

'Tis thine to teach : 'tis ours to bow 

With, meek docility to thee, 
Our only rightful Master, thou, 

The children of thy wisdom, we. 

(Matt. xi. 19.) 
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In the composition of this work, the aim which 
the author had in view, was to evince, in the in- 
stance of a minute section of the Holy Scriptures, 
the riches of their contents, hoping thereby to 
encourage others to an even more and more con- 
scientious, and comprehensive, and profound scru- 
tiny of them. Combined with this, it was also 
his design to demonstrate that, in order to arrive 
at fixed and certain results, in the exposition of 
Scripture, nothing more is generally required 
than a careful and complete investigation of its 
statements. It is true that, in many points of 
view, the Sermon on the Mount has claims of its 
own to a thorough discussion. Still the present 
work was not called forth by the sense of any 
positive want of that kind, but has rather arisen 
from an interest in the promotion of Christian 
science in general. The author, accordingly, has 
bestowed upon it more than usual labouv^ which 
has not been spared even upon the correction of 
the press. 
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My main endeavour has been to explain Scrip- 
ture out of itself, and one text by another ; and 
hence much pains has been bestowed in the col- 
lection of parallel passages, the import of which 
may not at once, perhaps, meet the eye, but, upon 
a deeper study, will scarcely be mistaken. From 
this method of interpretation, in which the im- 
port of every point in the circumference is sought 
to be determined from the whole remainder of it, 
and at the same time from the centre — we de- 
rive the groundwork of a Biblical system of faith 
and morals, so much a desideratum in the pre- 
sent day ; and, accordingly, I have thought fit to 
entitle this Monography a contribution towards 
that object The ideas^ Kingdom of God^ Son of 
Gody Marriage^ Love ofenemiesj Seeing God^ God 
the FatJier ofmen^ &c. have received a full eluci- 
dation: and hence the work is calculated not 
merely for the student of Exegesis, but also for 
the student of Doctrinal Theology and Ethics. 
My great wish is, tliat it may serve to lead 
divines to a careful study of the Holy Scripture, 
and afford some insight into the boundless stores 
of instructive matter which it contains. It so 
happens that the subjects which the Sermon on 
the Mount gives occasion to handle, are, for the 
most part, just those that possess the greatest and 
most direct importance for the practical clergy- 
man. 

The work has expanded into large dimensions ; 
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but it must be remembered, tbat the scope of an 
Exegetical Monography is different from that of 
a Commentary. Surely it must be desirable for 
all, to find here collected the researches which 
have been made into this important section 
of the New Testament, and lie scattered in 
so many, not merely exegetical, but doctrinal 
and ethical works. Methinks, however, even 
unfavourable judges will not fail to perceive, 
that I have done something more than merely 
collect materials, that, on the contrary, all futile 
hypotheses and conceits — except when deserving 
notice either for originality, or as characteristic 
of any particular set of opinions — ^have been pass- 
ed in silence ; and that, when old matter is brought 
forward, it has been re-produced by the aiitlior 
himself, and everywhere animated, and combined 
into a whole by reflection of his own. On no 
disputed point have former opinions been ad- 
duced unexamined, but have uniformly been 
subjected to new investigation, which has some- 
times also led to new results. The critical re- 
searches handle only the weightiest and most in- 
fluential passages ; elsewhere the text of Gries- 
bach is presupposed. 

There is a certain class of Reviewers, com- 
pared by Jean Paul to a person who, upon being 
asked what sort of a creature man was, produc- 
ing some tufts of hair and a few nail-pairings, 
replied, " Man is pretty much like that" That 
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this work also will meet with such Reviewers 
may be foreseen, still, however, I am not with- 
out hopes that God will not suffer the good it 
may contain to remain without fruit; of the 
faults and failings which it has, in common with 
every human production, I am myself well aware. 
Aoga Tif) &s(p crdtTuv mjut were the dying words 
of the great teacher of the Eastern Church. 

Halle, 7th May, 1833. 
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In presenting to the public the sixth Volume of 
the Biblical Cabinet, the Translator feels him- 
self called upon to state, why he brings forward a 
new work, before completing the Exposition of 
the Epistle to the Romans. For some consider- 
able time, unavoidable separation from the nu- 
merous authorities which it was necessary to con- 
sult, proved, if not an absolute preventive, at least 
a very great hinderance to the prosecution of the 
latter work, and induced him, in the meanwhile, to 
devote his labours to the new production of Dr. 
Tholuck which had come to hand, and for whose 
translation, the foreign helps then beyond his 
reach, he found to be less indispensably necessary. 
This reason, indeed, does not apply to the whole 
of the period ; but when, at last, he might per- 
haps have resumed his former task, he had made 
such a considerable progress with the one in 
which he was engaged, that, to himself and the 
friends he consulted, it appeared advisable to 
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bring at least one volume to a close, and there- 
by in some measure secure as an ornament for 
the Biblical Cabinet, so exquisite a gem as the 
Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount, a fond 
wish, which delay might perhaps have disap- 
pointed. With the second volume of the Epistle 
to the Romans, however, he has already made 
considerable progress, and begs to assure the 
public that its appearance will ere long satisfy 
the impatient. 

He deems it unnecessary to say anything in 
recommendation of this second Stranger, which 
he now begs leave to introduce to the notice of 
fais countrymen, however much the oiSce he has 
undertaken might not only warrant, but even 
require him, to make known the high sense 
he himself entertains of its merits. So deeply, 
indeed, is he impressed with these, that he . 
would feel no apprehension of its cordial re- 
ception and full success, were it not for the 
painful consciousness that, when reflected in 
such an imperfect mirror as the English tongue, 
and by a hand so unskilful as his own, many of 
those native beauties have disappeared, which 
must otherwise have won the admiration of all 
capable of appreciating piety, genius, and erudi- 
tion, displayed in the holiest cause. Still, how- 
ever, he is not without hopes that the inherent 
excellencies of the original are too striking and 
conspicuous to have been altogether obliterated 
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even by the transformation it has undergone, 
and that enough survives to render the work 
an acceptable, perhaps even a useful and im- 
proving offering to the Theologians of his native 
land. 

It is chiefly to the rising Students of Theolo- 
gy that he dedicates it, the hope of benefiting 
whom, combined with the desire of self-improve- 
ment, forms his chief motive in undertaking the 
toilsome and inglorious task of translation. The 
want of works of this description, and, indeed, 
the general neglect of Exegetical Theology 
ia our country, is felt and acknowledged by ail 
discerning friends of the Church of Scotland 
at home, and is its chief reproach abroad. Sys- 
tematic Theology, with which the minds of our 
young divines are exclusively imbued, is doubt- 
less a useful, an indispensable subject of study. 
It is the scientific form which the results of 
Exegetical Theology assume, and upon that it 
has afterwards a reflex operation, for a know- 
ledge of it becomes the best guide in farther re- 
searches into the department from which its 
own materials were drawn. But surely it 
should need few arguments to demonstrate, 
that no acquaintance, however familiar and 
extensive, with the doctrines of Christianity, 
in those artificial systems, according to which 
men have classified and arranged them, can ever 
dispense the professional student from the ne- 
cessity of studying them in that particular garb 
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and connection in which God has been pleased 
to present them to mankind. 

It has indeed been said, in depreciation of such 
studies, that Exegesis, even in the hands of the 
greatest masters, has never elicited a single new 
truth from the sacred Scriptures. And what if the 
statement were absolutely true? Does volume 
then constitute the only excellence of knowledge^ 
and are there not many other qualities eq^^y 
essential to its perfection ? Take intensity for ex- 
ample* Surely there is a vast difference between 
the first faint and unsteady perception of a truth, 
and that full intuition of it which annihilates 
every doubt, overpowers the conviction, touches 
the heart, and subdues the will! Has not 
Christian faith manifold degrees, from the ris- 
ing of the day-star in the heart, to the blessed- 
ness of full assurance ? Short of that no Chris- 
tian should take rest ; more especially, however, 
are they bound to press with strenuous and in- 
cessant effort, towards the high mark, who, as the 
lights of the world, are called upon not merely to 
shine for themselves, but to enlighten and to kindle 
all around them ; nor, of the human means for the 
attainment of that desirable end, does any appear 
so obvious and simple, as just to trace the vari- 
ous doctrines of our fiedth, up to the original 
fodntain in which they spring, and ascertain, by 
a full and searching scrutiny, that they are indeed 
the voice of God to us, ^nd that we know pre^ 
cisely what he says. 
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But, it IS £sir from being absolutely true, that 
exegesis makes no discoveries in the Sacred 
volume. Undoubtedly, the grand essential 
doctrines of our religion lie exposed upon its sur- 
:&ce ; conspicuous even to the unlettered pea- 
sant, who, perhaps, never fancied that any lan- 
guage was spoken upon earth but his mother 
tongue, and who has no human aids to guide him 
in understanding what he reads, but his own un- 
tutored common sense. The word of God to 
man required to be adapte'd to all descriptions of 
men. Hence the Bible is the book of the simple ; 
but for the very same reason, it is also the book 
of the wise. It is not the less a stream for the 
elephant to wade, although it will not drown the 
lamb. Habet scriptura sacra haustus primos, 
says Augustine, habet secundos, habet tertios. 
It contains hidden as well as open treasures, 
things hard as well as things easy to be under- 
stood. There are undiscovered aspects of its 
truths, secret and beautiful harmonies between 
them, that lie beyond the reach of the common 
eye, and are perceptible only to him who ex- 
plores its more profound recesses with the lamp 
of learning and science in his hand. 

Now, surely, this is peculiarly the task of 
such as aspire to the high office of being 
stewards of the my^eries of God. The re- 
searches of those who have gone before us in 
the lofty path, instead of exempting from simi- 
h 
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lar labours, on the contrary impose upon us 
a new obligation to transmit the precious fund 
of . sacred science, which we have inherited 
from them, augmented and improved, to our 
posterity. Like the wisdom ^ and the know- 
ledge of him who formed it, the mine which in- 
vites our scrutiny is inexhaustible, and, so long 
as the church endures, will still contain in its 
unfathomed deeps, many a 'gem of purest ray, 
to tempt and reward the search of the highest 
intellect, and the profoundest erudition. 

At present, there seems to be a special 
necessity for pressing such considerations up- 
on the attention of the young Theologian. 
The hot war which is carrying on about the ex- 
ternal institutions ef the church, is apt to lead 
the mind off from the higher objects for whose 
sake those external institutions subsist We are 
so busy defending the bulwarks, that we forget 
to foster, we scare away by cold neglect, that 
Divine science, whose presence is yet the true 
secret of our Zion's greatness, and the only firm 
basis of her stability. In these circumstances, 
the studies of those now preparing for the 
ministry, are in danger of receiving a false 
direction, whose consequences would be un- 
speakably fatal. Their duty is single and clear, 
and all-important. It is to go to the pure foun- 
tain, and richly to furnish their minds with the di- 
vine word, — that word which has been appointed 
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by God as the salt that is to cure the corruption, 
the light that is to dispel the prejudices, the 
power that is to subdue the passions of a disor- 
dered world. Of the generation to which you are 
to minister, the description of the Apostle empha- 
tically applies. They are " those who, by reason 
of use, have their senses exercised to discern 
both good and evil." They will not be satisfied 
with the milk of babes, but cry aloud for " the 
strong meat which belongeth to them that are of 
full age." So that, besides the general obliga- 
tions of your profession, the very necessity of 
the times, bind it upon you, to be sinking deep 
your shafts in search of that purer ore which 
society has learned to value, and will alone 
receive in discharge of the sacred debt you owe 
her. 

May this little book, by the blessing of God, 
be made instrumental in directing your steps in- 
to a higher walk of Theology than is at present 
frequented in our native land ; Or, if that per- 
haps be too ambitious a wish, at least, may the 
perusal of it prove to you, what the translation 
has eminently been to himself, a pleasing relief 
from the clamour and strife of a turbulent age, an 
anodyne to the fears and misgivings which the 
cloudy and uncertain future before us is too well 
calculated to inspire. 

Glencairk, 10/A May^ 1834. 
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SECTION FIRST. 

WHKTHER THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT IN MATTHEW, 
IS THE SAME WITH THAT GIVEN BY LUKE, V(. 17tH 
VERSE. 

This question must be handled, in the outset, inas- 
much as it involves the question with respect to the 
plan and original form of the Sermon on the Mount. 
The view to be taken upon the subject, is determined 
by the dJSereUt general principles, held at different 
periods and in different parts of the church, respect- 
ing the harmony of the gospels. Entertaining, as the 
expositors of the Greek church generally did, free 
opinions upon the historical character of these writ- 
ings, so as, for example, to allow that the Evangelists 
vary from each in nonessentials, and urge, as they just- 
ly might, this very circumstance in proof of the cer- 
tainty of those material points upon which they all 
agree, (Comp. the excellent observations of Chrysos- 
tom in his Preface to Matthew, and my Commentary 
upon John, c. xviii. 1,) they by no meaus contended 
for an exact chronological order in the gospel his- 
tory, and an entire conformity in the reports of our 

B 
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Saviour's sayings, as given by the several writers. 
Accordingly we find a persuasion of the identity of 
the sermon upon the Mount with the discourse in 
Luke, spread over the whole Greek church. The 
case is different in the church of the west. Here^ 
along with other tenets, that of the inspiration of 
Scripture was more rigidly maintained, and doc- 
trinal zeal to vindicate it, in reference to the dis- 
crepancies of the Evangelists, and so to meet the 
objections of the heathen, especially of the Mani- 
chees, gave birth to the work of Augustine, De 
Consensu Evangelistarum, which, on the subject of 
the harmony of the gospels, may be called clas- 
sical. How much excellent and useful matter this 
fether of the church has, with immense ingenuity, 
laid down^ may be gleaned from the judgment of 
an author, in other respects iar from partial to him; 
Clausen: Augustinus Sacrse Scripturae Interpres, p. 
112. Augustine thought himself obliged to contend 
for the diversity of the discourses given by Matthew 
and by Luke. In the particular manner in which he 
does so, he manifests his usual address, and who- 
ever wishes to maintain the same opinion, cannot do 
better than adhere to him. According to his view,* 
our Saviour first delivered the more extensive dis- 
course which Matthew gives, upon the top of the 
mountain, and then descended to the plain, in order 
to communicate, in an abridged form, the same truths 
to the multitude* there. The most material objections 
to the diversity of the discourse, arising from the 

* De Consensu Evangelistarum, ii. l9. 
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circumstance, that in both Evangelists the same in- 
cideuts precede and follow it, are, by this conception 
of the subject, removed. 

In the Latin church this was the view usually 
taken, and from which only men of superior acute- 
ness, such as Maldonatus, deviate.*^ Even among 
the Reformers we do not find the strict notions on 
the subject of inspiration, which in the 17th century 
were held by the Lutheran church to be exclusively 
orthodox. When Luther, speaking of the allegory 
borrowed from Agar in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
objects to Paul that ^< his argument is too weak to 
hold," it was a bold expression which, in the century 
alluded to, would not have escaped the severest cen- 
sure and condemnation. From such expressions, 
however, it is impossible to construct any con- 
clusive system of the reformer's opinions. They 
were the result of the jnoment, and on other 
occasions were again restricted, according as cir- 
cumstances required. Calvin, on the contrary, pro- 
ceeds upon fixed rules, and exhibits, in the treat- 
ment of the New Testament history, those more en- 
larged principles which Olshausen, among the modern 
believers in inspiration, has laid down in his Synop- 
sis, In this reformer's Harmony of the Gospels (of 
the year 1555,) he gives up entirely the chronolo- 
gical assimilation of the Evangelists, and is so far 
&om thinking that the two discourses in Matthew 

* The author of the Opus Imperfectum also makes the two 
diicourses different, and agrees with Augustine in thinking, 
that the one in Matthew was delivered to the Apostles^ and 
the other in Luke to the people. ... 
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and Luke are diflferent, as to denominate " leve et 
frivolum" the argument brought forward in favour 
of that opinion, viz. that Christ speaks in the former 
case upon the mountain, and in the latter upon the 
plain. In the Lutheran church, the treatment of th^ 
Harmony of the Gospels assumed a different footing. 
Here, even prior to the time of Calvin, Andrew 
Osiander, then pastor in Nuremberg, published, in 
the year 1537, a work upon the subject, in which» 
with the exception of two narratives, he combines 
into one whole, all that the Evangelists relate, in the 
precise order in which they relate it ; and thus 
every incident which occurs in the various gospels, 
in a different order, is twice and even three times 
repeated. He was thus naturally compelled to as- 
sign different dates to the discourses in Matthew 
and in Luke, and, indeed, places the latter a whole 
year subsequent to the former. With him Molinseus 
and Codman entirely agreed, as did also Jansenius in 
a Harmony published in 1571. None of the rest of 
the harmonists adopted all his opinions, although 
Calov, in his Harmonia Evangelica of 1676, Sand- 
hagen, in his Harmonie (2. Ausg. 1688), Rheinhard 
Rus (1727), David Haubner, in his Harmonie der 
Evaogclisten of 1737, and several others, come very 
close to him. Among the last who have adopted 
the rigid method of Osiander, are the Scotchman Mac- 
knight, translated into Latin by Ruckersfelder, Bremen, 
1772, andBusching, in his Harmonie of 1776, according 
to whom Matthew and Luke report two different dis- 
courses. In the meanwhile Bengel, Clericus and 
others had disseminated juster views. Still; however. 
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at a very late period, the diversity of the two ser- 
mons has been contended for by Hess, Storr, the 
Dutchman Ferf, and the Catholic expositor Gratz.* 

With respect to our own opinion, we certainly will 
not affirm that the notion of our Saviour's having re- 
peated afresh the chief points of a former more ex- 
tensive discourse, is totally inconceivable, as many 
represent it ; still, however, in respect that the ac- 
cessory circumstances speak so powerfully for the 
identity of the discourses, we now, after frequent 
investigation of the subject, consider the question as 
set at rest, and shall content ourselves with shortly 
stating the grounds for believing them the same, 
and the answers which invalidate the objections to 
this opinion. In favour of their identity, speak the 
facts; Ist, That the commencement, the general train 
of thought, and the conclusion of both, perfectly 
agree ; 2dly, That in both Evangelists the discourse 
appears in the same historical connection, that is, it 
is immediately followed in each by the entrance into 
Capernaum, and the healing of the centurion's servant, 

* Hem, in hi« Lebraisgeschichte Jesu B. iii. c Ij supposes 
that the choosing of the Apostles took place after the delivery 
of the sermon in Matthew, and that Christ then repeated some 
portions of what he had said upon the mountain. Storr Ueber 
den Zweck der Evang. Gesch. s. 384. Gratz in his Comm. 
2ii. Matth. proposes the awkward hypothes's, that the two 
Erangelists give each a different discourse, and that Matthew 
luM, by mistake, transferred much from the shorter one sub- 
sequently delivered. This very view had already been enun- 
dated by the Socinian Wolzogen. Faustus Socinus, in his Ex- 
plicatio of the Sermon on the Mount, likewise supposes the 
discourse to have been twice delivered. 
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(Matt viii. 5. Luke vii. 1.) The objections to the 
identity are as follows : 1st, The want of entire con- 
cordance between the two. Luke, while hebas in verses 
24 — ^26,38 — 40, and 45, what does not appear in the 
other, having upon the whole much less than Matthew ; 
bemdes, that there are expressions either greatly modi-' 
lied, verses 29, 35, 36^ 44, 46, or which may even be 
said to have a different meaning in both discourses, v. 
20, comp. with Matt. v. 3, and verses 43 and 44, comp. 
with Matt« vii. 1 6 and 18. This objection is done away 
by comparing many other sayings of Christ in the three 
Evangelists, where a diversity in the language, and in 
the shades of the thought, must no less be acknow- 
ledged. 2dly, The discourse of Matt. v. 1, is de- 
livered sittinffy that of Luke vi. 17, standing. The 
answer to this is, that in the latter Evangelist, verse 17 
does not, as yet, relate to the moment when the dis- 
course commenced, but to the time preceding it, in 
which the people were arranging themselves, and 
taking their places. 3dly, According to the former 
Evangelist, v. 1, the sermon was delivered upon a 
mountain ; according to the latter, vi. 1 7, upon a plain. 
In the introduction to our exposition of v. 1st, we 
slmll find that of these two facts, the one does not 
exclude the other. 4th, At the time when the ser- 
mon in Matthew was delivered, Jesus had but four 
apostles ; for we first hear in chap. x. of his having 
chosen the twelve; whereas, in Luke vi. 13, he chooses 
them immediately before the sermon, to which Mark 
iii. 13, seems also to refer. It is sufficient to obviate 
this objection, that Matt. x. 1, speaks not of the elec- 
tion^ but of the mission of the apostles ; and hence 
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we Eave to suppose, that the former transaction took 
place before the discourse upon the Mount, although 
this Evangelist does not mention it It would be a 
stronger objection to urge, that Matthew does not re- 
late his own vocation until c. ix., and does so there in 
an entirely different connection. On thb point we 
shall again speak, § 3. 



SECTION SECOND. 

OF THB ORIGII^AL FORM AND PLAN OF THE SERMON 
ON THE MOUNT. 

The investigation of this point involves a more ex- 
tensive critical interest, inasmuch as it exercises no 
slender influence upon the judgment to be formed 
of the authenticity of the gospels. That the first of 
the Evangelists* delivers his account with a much 
less degree of intuidvenesa than either Mark or 
Luke ; nay, that he is unacquainted with the histo- 
rical occasions of many of the Saviour's sayings, are 
inferences which have been drawn from the circum- 
stance that he comprises in long unmethodical speeches 
sayings, of whose origination in precise historical 
events, we are informed by Luke. Chaps, x. xiii. and 
sxiii. are produced as prool^ ; and to show that such is, 
in these tiiree instances, the case, an appeal is made 
just to the Sermon on the Mount, as affording the 

• Anschaulichkeit. That quality which distinguishes the 
report made by an eye-witness of any transaction. 
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dearest exempltficatioD. << An acknowledged and de- 
cisive example," says Scbultz, <- of such a combination, 
is presented to us in the Sermon on the Mount, which 
cannot have been delivered by Christ in the manner 
in which we find it reported in chaps, v. vi. and viL" 
NoW) should a more accurate investigation lead to the 
result, that there is no ground for considering the 
Sermon on the Mount as a collection of isolated frag- 
ments, this could not but have very considerable influ- 
ence upon the question, with regard to the genuine- 
ness of the first gospel. But such an investigation, 
extended even to the most minute particulars, has in 
fact conducted us to the conclusion, that there is no 
reason for taking this sermon to pieces ; and, in pro- 
secuting it, so ^'Were we from setting out with as- 
suming that opinion, that, swayed by the judgment of 
the majority in the present day, we, on the contrary, 
started from the very opposite point. Let us first 
cast a glance at the history of the views which have 
been held upon the subject. 

It is true, that the more ancient commentators do 

not aim at demonstrating a rigidly observed plan in 

the discourse, nor a perfectly strict coherence between 

all its clauses ; still, however, they suppose this in ge-- 

neral, and regard the occasional parallels to be found 

in Mark and Luke, and even in this very Gospel 

of Matthew, as repetitions of the same sayings of 

-^ur Lord at other periods, and under other drcum- 

ances. Even . more unfettered harmonists, such as 

lericus and Bengel, parallelize, it is true, the sayings 

. Luke vi., but not those which appear to be identical 

.n the other Gospels. To this Calvin forms the only 
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exception. He is the first, and, up to Semler, the 
only one, who, guided by a strong taste for what is 
natural, hesitated to weave eten the three first Gos- 
pels, leaving John altogether out of view, into a chro- 
nological harmony. He does not scruple, according- 
ly, to consider as identical, if not the whole, at least 
the great bulk of the parallel passages in the Evan- 
gelists, although brought forward on diiferent occa- 
sions, so that he pronounces himself upon the Sermon 
on the Mount, in terms precisely the same as Pott 
afterwards employed : Utrique enim Evangelist ce 
praspositum fuit, semel unum in locum prsecipua 
capita doctrinse Christi coUigere, quee ad pie rectpque 
Vivendi regulam spectabant. Hence he places side 
by side with Matt. v. 13, as originally identical 
parallels, Mark ix. 49 and 50, and Luke xiv. 34, 35 ; 
with Matt. V. 18, Luke xvi. 17 ; with Matt. vi. 22, 
Luke xi. 34 ; with Matt. vi. 24, Luke xvi. 13, and 
several times reiterates the sentiment : Non est quod 
iterem, concisas referri sententias a Mattheo, et quse 
nno contextu minirae legendse sunt. At the same 
time, it is worth while to observe the exegetical tact 
with which, while recognizing the identity of many of 
the sayings, he still does not overlook the variety of 
shade in which the thought is occasionally presented. 
This view of Calvin's is precisely that which 
we iind prevailing during the last ten years of the 
last century, and down to our own day. Not, cer- 
tainly, that any historical connection with the Com- 
mentary of the Reformer, can be traced in the case ; 
for bis exegetical writings were then as if they had 
died away. It was rather the researches of modern 
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criticism into the Gospels, which gave rise, in this se- 
cond instance, to the view of the Sernion on the 
Mount. Jt is usual to name Pott as its author ; be- 
fore his time, however, it had been already enunciated. 
The notes appended by Semler to his edition of 
Townson's Treatise upon the Four Gospels gave the 
first occasion. Semler spoke of a great number of 
different draughts of the Gospel, as being extant in the 
first age, from which, by a manifold process of addition 
and enlargement, the books we now possess were 
gradually produced. The idea was seized by the 
acute Corrodi — ^probably the person who furnished 
Semler with the translation of Townson, — and, in the 
9th vol. of his Beitrage zur Beforderung des ver- 
nunftigen Denkens (of 1786,) he described the Ser- 
mon as a collection of sentences formed out of va- 
rious after contributions. His Essay appears not to 
have met with much consideration. In the year 
1789, however, appeared Pott's Commeutatio de na- 
tura atque indole Orationis Montanae, which was soon 
favourably reviewed by Eichhorn in the 2d vol. of the 
Allgemeine Bibliothek, and at pages 294 and 1060, 
defended against the objections of Storr. From that 
period, the view has become the universally received 
one ; a circumstance at which we have the less reason 
to be surprised, when we take into account the eff^c^ 
tual support it has derived from the hypotheses con- 
cerning the primitive form of the Gospels, which, 
since that date, have been started by Lessing, Herder, 
and Eichhorn, hypotheses, according to which these 
writings have come down to us in a greatly modified 
and extended shape ; and it is just the Sermon on the 
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Mount where such enlargements may most obviously 
be supposed.* At the same period, the other opinioo 
also began to be formed, viz., that Matthew^ in several 
passages, gives us a collection of heterogeneous say- 
ings of Christ. Hence, even in 1798, in his work, 
Regel der Zusammenstimmung unserer , Evangelien, 
Herder pronounces with respect to the relation be- 
tween Luke and Matthew in general, and with a 
special reference to the Sermon upon the Mounts 
what, with the exception of the hypothesis about an 
Original Gospel, continued until our days to be 
the most generally received opinion. " One by one 
did Luke hear the sayings and parables of the Sa- 
viour; and one by one did he insert them in the 
more ancient and shorter Gospel with which he had 
been sent forth, cU the place he thought best. No 
wonder that not only sentences from the Sermon on the 
Mount, but likewise other speeches and parables, are 
found dispersed in his Book. In Matthew they are 
inserted for another purpose of a doctrinal kind, and 
which is quite foreign to the Gospel of Luke. He 
took them up, and gave them that particular tendency 
which his Gospel was in general designed to have. 
The occasion of many is changed; several receive 
even a different sense." 

This view of Pott's has continued, up to the 
present day, to be, and now is, the most general^ 
having been adopted in its fullest extent by Kiinoel. 
Some exceptions, however, this period does pre- 
sent. To say nothing of the fact, that, in 1790, Mi- 
chaelis, in his Anmerkungen, still treats the Sermon 

* Eichhom, Einleitung in's. N. T, 1804. I. s. 430. 
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as a connected whole, the opinions of Pott were as- 
sailed first by Stbrr, in his Observationes in Libromm 
N. T. historicorum loca qusedam (Opuscula III.) ; 
again by Schuster in Eichhorn'a Allgemeine Biblio- 
thek Bd. ix. 974 ; Hess in his Leben Jesu ; Knapp 
in his Scripta, p. 377. 2. Ausg. ;* and more especially 
by Paulus, and those who wrote separate com- 
mentaries upon the Sermon on the Mount. We may 
name Jehnichen, Rau, Grosse, Jentzen, all of whom 
sought to trace out a plan and connection, ^though, 
in this respect, they were far from coming up to such 
of their more ancient predecessors in the field as 
Chrysostom and Bengel. 

Eichhom's splendid hypothesis of a primitive gos- 
pel, has disappeared without a trace. In treating 
the Evangelicai narratives, criticism has now taken 
another direction, one, however, which is still less 
favourable to the supposition of the originality of 
our Sermon* The authenticity of the Gospel has 
been assailed upon internal grounds ; the principal of 
which is the evident want of intuUiveness in the 
author's delineation, and his not assigning, properly, 
the historical occasions of what is spoken. A de- 
cided preference has been conceded to Mark, but 
more especially to Luke. Proceeding on this com- 
parative estimate of Matthew and Luke in general, 
some are disposed at once to consult the latter for the 

* Here the late Knapp speaks as follows : — At singulis in 
partibus sententiisque hujiis concionis, nihil inesse curiosius 
investiganti videbituri quod non sit apte, distincte ordinateqiie 
dispensatum. He expressed himself to the same purpose, in 
his review of Rau^s work, Hall. Litt. Zeit. 1806. No. 202. 
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original place of all sayings common to both Evange- 
lists. The view of Pott and Kiinoel, that the dis- 
course is a totally incoherent collection of sentences^ 
is here relinquished ; they rather attempt, by virtue 
of the superior severity of modem Exegesis, to 
demonstrate a connection, which, however, it is sup- 
posed, did not belong to the discourse in its primitive 
state, but was the work of the reporter, the author of 
the first Grospel, who linked the parts together. Such 
was the opinion of Eichhorn,* and such also is that of 
the latest Exegetical writers, who allow Matthew to 
foe the author ; we name Dr. Fritzsche, Olshausen, 
and Meyer. Accordingly, what we are to consider, as 
the received opinion of more modem times, both 
among the opponents and defenders of the genuine- 
ness of Matthew, is, that our sermon exhibits, indeed, 
a tolerably well arranged whole, but, in all those parts 
which Luke introduces in a different connection, must 
be regarded as an extension of the original discourse 
of Christ given by him. 

In contesting, therefore, the modern view of the 
Sermon on the Mount, it is not incumbent upon us, 
as it would be in opposing Pott and Kiinoel, to 
shew that it is properly connected together. This 
has, with great ability, and in precisely the same way 
which we ourselves shall hereafter adopt, been done 
by one of the opponents of the original unity. The 
arguments by which they endeavour to establish that 
view, are the two following: 1st, The gene- 
ral character of Matthew's work, and particularly 

• AUg. Bibliotb. Th. iii. ». 249. 
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h\» practice of compounding into one whole, speeches 
of Christ which were delivered at different dates, as in 
chapters x. xiii. and xxiii. warrant the conclusion, 
that such may likewise be the case in the Sermon 
on the Mount:* 2d, The parallel passages which 
are scattered here and there through the whole 
gospel of Luke, shew undeniably that in point of 
fact this is the case, inasmuch as they are brought 
forward by that Evangelist in a better connection. 
The validity, or invalidity of the first argument, can 
only be shewn by taking up one of the Discourses 
by itself, and investigating the truth of the assertion 
in the particular case. With the exception of Si^- 
fert, the opponents appeal chiefly to the Sermon on 
the Mount ; so that, upon the result which we obtain 
with respect to it, will partly depend what weight we 
are to assign to the general opinion. The second 
argument is that with which we have here, in the first 

* Profeuor Pelt, who in the Prolegomena to his Commen- 
tary upon the £pistle to the Thessal. p. xxxi. declares himself 
in the note for the genuineness of Matthew, proceeds to ob- 
serve, that whoever holds this opinion ought to be cautious of 
maintaining that diverse sayings are there amalgamated : Ob- 
servatio per se vera, eaute tamen adhibendanec nimis quidem 
late eztendenda. Quod, ut hoc aiferam, de oraHone numtana 
a recentioribus rursum jam concedi solet. In fact, those who 
contend that in Matthew^s discourses various declarations ai*e 
comprised in one speech, iu*e inconsistent, when they still 
bold fast the genuineness of the Evangelist, for they are then 
met, as was justly done by Pr. Shulz (Vom Abendmahl, s. 
315), with the remark, that ^e Evangelist delivers his nar- 
rative exactly as if the discouries had formed one whole, and 
says nothing to intimate that he brings together heterogene- 
ous materials. 
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instance, to do; ancT ttte question is, Can it be said 
with truth that the greater number of the parallels 
given by Luker aj^pear in his gospel in a better con- 
nection ? It' is usual to commence the proof of the 
affirmative of this question with the Lord's prayer, 
which certainly is brought forward in Luke xi. with 
a distinct assignment of the occasion, whereas, in 
Matthew, it is only casually introduced by the pre- 
ceding mention of '^ vain repetitions." On this point 
we must refer the reader to the exposition we have 
given of the Lord's prayer. The remaining parallels in 
Luke are as follows : xiv. 34, xi. 33, viii. 16, xvi. 13, 
xiii. 24» 25, xii, 58, 59, xi. 34, 35, xvi. 16—18, xi. 
9, xii. 22—34. 

Now, with respect to the four first passages, it 
must, beyond all question, be admitted, that the de- 
claration appended by Luke xiv. 34, is entwined in 
the closest manner into the discourse of Matthew, 
while in the former some connection may indeed be 
traced,but certainly a much more slender one. (Mark, 
in like manner, introduces the saying, c. ix. 50, in a 
much less satisfactory connection.) The same re- 
mark may be applied to Luke xi. 33, in comparison 
with Mat V. 15, in which latter passage the connec- 
tion is of the most intimate and beautiful kind. The 
same dictum likewise appears once more, and different- 
ly connected, at Luke viii. 16. (Mark iv. 21.) Just as 
little does Luke xvi. 13 stand connected with the pre- 
ceding context by any closer tie than does Matt. vi. 24. 
We must also add, that all critics, even Schleicrmacher 
and Olshausen, in regard to aphorisms like these, con- 
sider a repetition as very conceivable, an idea which, in 
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the seqael, we shall further exteod. If we turn to Luke 
xiiL 24, 25, we cannot comprehend how any one should 
have thought of identifying v. 25 with Matt. viL 22, 
seeing that in the former the saying occurs in connec- 
tion with a peculiar parable, and may mudi rather 
be compared with the kindred expressions in Matt. 
XXV. 10 — 12, a parallel which likewise shows, that 
Christ, on several occasions, used similar expresssions. 
With respect to the 24th verse in Luke, it is true 
that it stands there in the finest connection, but 
Olshausen himself has confessed that the same words 
in Matt. vii. 13 have also a fine connection. We shall 
afterwards find that this saying introduces in a highly 
apposite manner the concluding words of the sermon 
on the Mount. As to the three other texts, Luke xi. 
34, 35, xii. 58, 59, and xvi. 16 — 18, they belong 
to the most difficult cruces interpretum, t. e. of such in- 
terpreters as would wish to bring them into any kind 
of connection with the preceding context. I admire, 
doubtless, the ingenuity with which Olshausen has 
handled Luke xvi. 16 — 18, but surely few will deny 
that he has introduced into the passage, what neither 
Christ nor Luke ever thought of. We have thus 
quoted the most of the parallel passages in Luke, 
of which it holds, as a general result, that so &r 
from standing in a better connection in that Evan- 
gelist, the greater part, in the connection in which 
he produces them, are inexplicable. There now only 
remain two sayings, of which a difierent opinion 
might be entertained, the one Luke xi. 9, compared 
with Mat vii. 7— 10, the other, the larger section, 
Luke xii. 22 — 34, compared with Mat. vi. 21 — 84. 
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A parallel with any text from the first half of the 
seventh chapter must, considering the connection, 
find us very willing to admit of interpolations in Mat- 
thew, for it is just in the first half of the 7th chapter 
that the thread of connection seems to dwindle 
away. It is a striking fact, however, that precisely at 
this place, the sermon in Luke agrees with that of 
Matthew, so that we are compelled to admit the ori- 
ginality of this section of it, although we are here least 
able satisfactorily to trace the sequence of ideas ; two 
passages only are to be found elsewhere in a different 
connection ; viz. ver. 2, at Mark iv. 24 ; but there 
it has also a turn of thought so different, that, consi- 
dering the perfect appropriateness of its position in • 
Matthew, we cannot but suppose the same sentiment 
to have been, on two several occasions, diversely ap- 
plied. Moreover, the admonition, v. 7 — 10, is found 
in Luke in another connection, xi. 9. Is that, how- 
ever, a better one ? It is true, that in the latter in- 
stance it comes better after what was previously said 
in the parable, with regard to persevering prayer ; but 
still by no means better than does v. 24 after v. 23 in 
Matt vi., where, however, such loud complaints are 
made of the want of connection. To all which, we 
have still to add, that in this section of Luke con- 
nection, in general, is wanting, inasmuch as, accord- 
ing to the acknowledgment even of Schleiermacher, 
both the formula xa/ ilisi ^^hg aurovg in v. 5, and also 
the x(^yu vfiT^ Xsyu in v. 9, indicate the detached na- 
ture of what is said. Accordingly, even this saying, 
in the opinion of the assailants of Luke, belongs to 
the number of those which he does not introduce in a 
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sttperior connection ; and, in the end, there remains 
none of all the parallels which have been quoted, ex- 
cept xii. 22 — 34. Now, with respect to this passage, 
it must be conceded that all is linked together in 
beautiful order. The exhortation, To take no thought, 
with the parable, about the laying up of treasure ; and 
again, the exhortation subsequently given, v. 35, To 
stand in continual expectation of the Lord, with the 
preceding one. To provide in the heavens an incor- 
ruptible treasure. That the twelfth chapter, however, 
presents us with a connection so thoroughly satisfec- 
tory, as Schleiermacher believes, we cannot admit. 
In the first place, we find the admonitions to the dis« 
ciples boldly to preach the gospel, and not to be afiraid, 
the same which Matthew communicates in his tenth 
chapter, in the mission address to the apostles. Now, 
although it be true that suspicions have been equally 
cast upon that address, as delivered by this Evan* 
gelist, and partly on doctrinal grounds, c. g. at vers. 
2 and 3, still it must be admitted, that the occasion of 
the words in Luke appears far less sufiicient than in 
Matthew. Agdn, what will be said, Luke xiL 10, 
of the declaration about the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, a declaration which, it is true^ Schleiermacher 
is likewise disposed to take under his protection, bnt 
still only with a divided heart, so that it is easy to 
see if the acute critic had found it in Matthew, lie 
would have acknowledged it to be << ill put in.** The 
same observation holds of v. 32, in which he discovera 
the echo of our Saviour's former frame of mind ; 
whereas, had he met the passage in Matthew in so 
unconnected a state, he would assuredly have pro- 
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aounced tbat the Apostle had been misiaken* Of venu 
58 and 59, and of their unconnected position in this 
chapter, we have already spoken. Many other such 
remarks would a man possessed of Schleiermacher^s 
ingenuity, after having once taken part against 
this section of Luke, be able to bring forward. 
We confine ourselves, however, to a single observa- 
tion relative to the passage as it occurs in Matthew. 
In Luke there are to be found several slight differ* 
enoes, in v. 24, where the ravens are named instead 
of the mniv^ rov ou^avoD, in v. 26, where an illustra- 
tive clause to v. 25 is given, in v. 31, where the r^wroy 
&ils, and in v. 33, where the image is somewhat al* 
tered. From such diversities we avoid drawing any 
inference, as it would admit a disputation in utramque 
partem, and lay stress on the single point, that in 
Luke, as will be conceded, v. 34, occurs in a conneo* 
tion which renders it much more unmeaning than in 
Matt. vi. 21. In this chapter of Matthew, v. 22 — 24, 
is connected with the preceding context, solely by the 
intermediation of v. 21. Remove v. 21 from its 
position, and all connection ceases. Let it remain, 
however, and v. 21 — ^24 ranks with the profoundest 
sayings of the sermon on the Mount. Must we,- 
then, either say that Matthew, or the unknown 
author, whom the assailants of the authenticity of 
the gospel put in his stead, when in the fortuitous 
jumble of the sayings handed down by tradition, he 
pkiced this dictum in the situation which it occupies, 
merely made a lucky throw, or shall we give that 
unknown author credit for genius sufficient to have 
constructed, out of detached sentences, by the exer- 
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cise of hb own acute power of combinatioii, a train of 
thought so subtile and profound ? No impartial critic 
will subscribe to either opinion. When Olshausen/ 
whose principles of criticism incline him to regard what- 
ever any one Evangelist inserts more than the others, 
in his report of our Saviour's discourses, as the pro- 
perty of that reporter, and the result of a practice they 
all had, of weaving interpolations of their own with 
their Master's words, and who considers the sermon iu 
Luke as the primitive sermon on the Mount, neverthe- 
less does not place the five beatitudes which Matthew 
has over and above Luke, to the account of the former 
Evangelist, and assigns as a reason, that otherwise the 
concatenation of ideas would neither be so profound 
nor natural, so in the present instance, must we, up- 
on the same principle, consider the connection iii 
which Matthew gives us the words of Christ as the 
original. And, in fact, it will be another reason for 
our doing so, that we do not so much as find in Luke 
all that in our text appears in Matthew. For ex- 
ample, the very saying to which, in Matthew, the 
21st verse is linked, and with which it is so intimately 
related, is given by Luke xii. 33, utterly loose and 
unconnected ; and, moreover, the concluding words of 
the section. Matt. v. 34, are in him totally want- 
ing» Now, if besides all this, the fact, of which we 
shall presently say more, be certain, that Luke is 
Worse acquainted with the sermon on the Mount 
than Matthew, we find oiurselves at last irresistibly 
driven to the conclusion, that likewise the section of 
Matthew under review stands there both in its ori- 
ginal form and place. 

What we have hitherto remarked in refutation of 
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the critics, who take the part of Luke, gains in force, 
and appears in its true light, when we take into con- 
sideration the three following points. 

We, in the first place, propose the question : Chanir 
ing that there really is in the Sermon on the Mount, 
so fine apian and connection as Olshausen^for instance^ 
points out, is the presumption critically probable that 
any collector, or the Evangelist himself, constructed it 
out of loose and scattered sayings 9 If we reflect upon 
the other\^ise unvaruished siniplicity of the evangcr 
lical historians, which has sometimes even the appe&r- 
ance of harshness, and more especially upon the nuthe- 
rous passages, in which sayings really akin, are care- 
lessly brought together without any visible bond of 
union, as is actually the case with the isolated sen- 
tences of the sermon on the Mount scattered throughr 
ont Luke, that presumption, we should think, must ap- 
pear totally unnatural. 

With what rt^^f,— this is our second question, — has 
the criticism of the Gospels in more modern times so 
very obstinately refused to concede that in single 
tnaocims, or even in his shorter discourses, Christ may 
have repeated his man words? It is true that the 
harmonists of the Osiander school have M\en into 
an extreme, when, with the view of forcing, out a 
strict chronological order in each of the Evangelists, 
they everywhere double and triple, not only wl^at is 
spoken, but even the events in their narratives. Mo- 
dern criticism, however, goes to an extreme on the 
other side, and seems to think Christ could not have 
proceeded in any other way than according to the 
motto of the Rhetoricians, rcb xoivSi xaivug. Olshausen 
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allows that many a proverbial expression nugiit iiare 
been used on difibrent occasions, but while he admits 
the possilHlity of this, he denies its having actually 
taken place. The opponents of the authenticity of 
Matthew go so fiur, as, whenever he mentions two in- 
dividuals, and the others only one, to place the se- 
cond entirely to bis account ;* nay, even when one 

* When Dr. Schulz brings forward, as a characteristic fea- 
ture of Matthew, that he is fond of doubling and then oom- 
hining facts, that, oat of one bUnd man, he makes two, two oat 
of one demoniac, and two also out of one ass at the entnuioe 
into Jerusalem, his knind seems to have been dwelling on the 
tendency of tradition to magnify. But the remark is not at 
all applicable in the present instance. For if the miracles of 
Christ were to be exaggerated, this could hare been done in 
a more effectual way than by conrerting one blind man into 
two. Neither is the example of the two asses in point ; for> 
as Schulz himself says, it was not tradition, with its love of 
amplification, which was here the cause of the duplication, but 
a passage from the Old Testament. The attempt to aecoant 
for the fact, that in certain cases of curing the sick, Matthew 
speaks of two, instead of one patient, by appealing to the mag- 
nifying power of tradition, is utterly abortire, as nrach so in- 
deed as that of MichaeUs and Marsh, to explain it, by sop- 
posing an error of the translator, who mistook, as they allege, 
for the Dual the Stat, Emph, oi the Aramaic original. On 
the other hand, while we admit the truth of the obseryation, 
that tradition is prone to magnify, we resist its applica- 
tion to our gospel, although it is what Schulz, and also^ with 
some scruple, Sieffert apply to the twofold account given 
na by Matthew of Christ's feeding the multitude. The story, 
for example, which is told in the history of the Crusades, of 
the mighty blow of King Conrad, who at one stroke hewed off 
the head and shoulders of a Turk, might have been transfer, 
red to this monarch from Godfrey of Bouillon's brave achiev- 
ment at the bridge of Antioch. (See Raumer*s Hohenstaufen, 
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and tii€ same fact or saying, is brought forward several 
times by this Evangelist himsdf, it must still, they con- 
tend, have been oncedoubled by tradition. On the ques- 
tion, as it relates to fiM^ts, we^ cannot here enter ; it wowld 
lead us into too vide a field ; we confine ourselves ex- 
clusively tothe sayings. Now, beyond all doubt, it is 
going too 6r to affirm, that our Saviour, on several dif- 
ferent occasions, did not express himself in the same 
«r similar terms. If to suppose his having done so, 
when we consider the matter umply per «e, be to 
suppose what is not improper for any teacher, it is 
&r less so in the following cases: 1st, When the 
scholars want capacity and power of comprehension. 
2dly, When the audience frequently changes, as, for 
example, in the instaAce beCbre us, the discourse is 
delivered at one time in Galilee, and at another in 



II. 551,) although I do not even hold that to be probable. 
But let it just be considered, whether the character of our 
goepels would not sink below that of all other history, and be- 
come a mere web of legends, the moment the double narra- 
tive of the feeding of the multitude, qf which Christ hinue^ 
mafees mention in hit ditcourtety Matt. xvi. 9, 10 ; Mark viii. 
19, 20, comes to be regarded as a fiction of tradition, and, of 
course, the speech qf Christ, whi^ relates to it, as fabricated ! 
'When Professor Sieffert, at page 07 of his work, says : '^ We 
liere, throughout, speak only of such mistakes and erroneous 
statements, as are widely removed from all religious interest,** 
that is what we cannot at all understand. We may add, 
that here, and^ in general wherever Dr. Schulz is quoted^ 
Klener*s prize essay : Recensipres de.authentia Matthni ques- 
tiones, &C. Gott. 1832, p. 68, may be compared, inasmuch as 
the young industrious author has, alas I too slavishly adhereC 
to hit views. ^ . . 
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Judea, now in presence of the Pharisees, and now 
before the people. 3dly, When what is spoken con- 
sists of sententious sayings. All these circumstances 
met in the case of Christ, and I shall only farther 
make one observation upon the third point. 

The Hebrew term 7tt^D signifies difiguraiive expres- 
sion or proverb, and, in like manner, both of these 
meanings are comprised in 'jra^oifiiay which is used 
by J6hn. It signifies a parable, or, in general, any 
brief aphorism or proverb. Now it is the nature of 
a proverb to be often used. Steuchus calls axioms 
a perennial philosophy, because, on every fresh 
occasion, they spring up and evince their truth. 
When we are informed by the Rabbi Meir,» that of all 
his discourses, a third part was composed of D"*/IWD, 
how is it possible to suppose but that he frequently 
repeated them ? Even the sayings of the Old Testa- 
ment assumed, in the eyes of the Jews, this axio- 
matic character, and hence it is, that we find them 
so frequently in their mouth, and even quoted with a 
ha 'jr'Kriota&fi, the pious Hebrew believing that the 
Old Testament contained that perennial philosophy 
which, in experience, ever verifies itself anew. Let 
any one, for instance, compare in what a variety of 
connections the declaration. Is. vi. 9, 10, occurs, as in 
Matt. xiii. 14, John xii. 40, Acts xxviii. 6, and Rom. 
xi. 8. Now it is incontestable, that the same kind 
of standing sentiments are found again and again 
reiterated in the discourses of Christ throughout the 
three first gospels. We advert, in the first place, to 

^ . » Tdhi. Tr. Sota, 9. c. 15. 
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that oft recurring : " He that hath ears ito hear, let 
him hear." Matt. xi. 15 ; xiii. 9. «< The first shaU be 
last, and the last first." Matt. xix. 30; xx. 16. 
« Many are called but few chosen." Matt. xx. 16 ; 
xxii. 14. " Except ye become as little children, y^ 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven." Matt, 
xviii. 3 ; xix. 14. « He that taketh not his cross and 
followeth after me is not worthy of me.'* Matt. x. 
38 ; xvi. 24. '< If thy right hand offend thee, cut it 
off." Matt. V. 30 ; xviii. 9. " A good tree cannot 
bring forth evil fruit," &c. Matt, vii 18 ; xii. 38. 
« The Son of Man is come to save that which was 
lost." Matt, xviii. 11; ix. 13, comp. Luke xix. 10.» 
" If ye have faith as a grain of mustard-seed," &c. 
Matt. xvii. 20 ; xxi. 21. It is, however, just upon 
this last text that Schulz founds the objection against 
Matthew, of his being prone to make two things out 
of one ; we must, therefore, show, that such duplica-^ 
tions are equally to be met with in Luke, nay, that 
sentences of the kind were so prominent in the dis- 
course of Jesus, that even John could not avoid in- 
troducing them. ** If any man will come after me let 
him deny himself." Luke ix. 23 ; xiv. 27. *« No 
man, when he hath lighted a candle, covereth it with 
a vessel." Luke viii. 16 ; xi. 33. " Nothing is secret 
that shall not be made manifest." Luke viii. 17 ; 
xii. 2. " Whosoever shall confess me before men, 
him shall the Son of Man also confess before the 



* To these repetitions of the self same sayings, with little 
or no modification, belongs also Mat. y. 31, xix. 7, although 
it be not precisely an axiom. 
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angels of God." Luke xii. 8 ; ix. 26. « Whosoever 
ezateeth bimself shall be abased," &Cf Luke xiv. 11 ; 
xviii. 14. Nor are there wanting sentences which 
even John has in common with the first gospels. 
*^ He that receiyeth whomsoever I send, receiveth 
. me." John xiii. 20 ; Luke x. 16 ; Matt. x. 40. « He 
that findeth his tife shall lose it," &c. Mat x. 39- 
Luke xvii. 33 ; John xii. 25. << The servant is not 
greater than his Lord," occurs in this Evangelist 
twice, and the second time iu a very remarkable 
way, for Christ calls to mind his having once b^Mre 
uttered it, so that we have here the dearest proof 
of his having frequently rdterated his sayings, John 
xiii. 16; xv. 20; Mat x. 24; Luke vL 40. Fi- 
nally, we have to mention the remarkable declara- 
tion, Mat xL 27, which -Christ partially repeats, 
xxviiL 13, and to which various allusions are to be 
foimd in John iu. 35 ; vi. 46 ; vii. 29, &c. Yes, 
w€n in the-dietkm of JohH^ whkh is (f so diverse a 
ekanu^er frem ikat rf the rest, sayings precisely 
similar are repeaisdy and seme of them even witk a 
reminiseenee if having been already used ; John vii. 
34; viii. 21 ; xiii. 33 ; x. 26 ; iii. 14 ; viiL 28 ; xiL 
32 ; V. 36 ; X. 25 ; the expression, she sle^oed^ 
which Chrbt uses in the case of Jairus' dau^ter, 
Mat ix. 24^ he again applies to Lazarus, John ix. 
11. Upon a comparison of all these passages, and 
many more might have been here collected, it must 
be evident to every unprejudiced mind : 1st How 
totally destitute of foundation is the assertion of Dr. 
Schulz and others, that the duplication of Christ's 
sayings is in any way peculiar to Matthew; and, 
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2dly, How erroneous is the method of criticism now 
current, which judges of our Saviour's sayings accord- 
ing to the rule of the rhetoricians, rob xo/vob xeum^ 
instead of, according to the oriental and popular 
maxim, t& aur^ irt^i rw auruv, and in this wayreftises 
to hear of their having been repeated, or at least sets 
that down as a thing merely possible, but whidi did 
not actually take place. 

The 3d point which we have still to enforce, re- 
spects the general character of the Sermon on the 
Mount, as given by Luke, when compared witii that 
of Matthew. For, if it were possible to shew, that, 
judging by the coherence of the discourse in his re- 
port, the former was better informied wirii respect to 
it than the latter Evangelist, then, certainly, we 
would necessarily be disposed to allow that the say- 
ings which he has reported in another position, did 
not, in truth, originally form any component part of 
the Sermon on the Mount ; and the assertion of the 
^oriousness of Matthew's Gospel would hereby obtain 
new confirmation. Should it, however, on the other 
hand, appear that, in general, the form of ihe ser- 
mon in Luke, creates the feeling that there is a want 
of a i^thful report, while, on the contrary, that of Mat- 
thew is more perfect, an additional weight is thrown 
into the scale in favour of Matthew's authenticity ; 
and, what is of no small consequence, we learn the ne- 
cessity of bringing to the isolated parallels in Luke, 
the presupposition which their fragmentary character 
corroborates, that they do not stand in their original 
place. Now, the preference in point of originality, 
we can with the less reserve accord to Matthew's 
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version of the Sermon on the Mount, inasmuch as 
the advocates of Luke, in these days, have akeady 
more or less conceded it. True, that Schuiz, and 
likewise Olshausen, are for finding in the third 
Evangelist our Lord's discourse in its primitive 
shape ; » the former of these scholars, however, has 
not, it is clear, investigated the subject in detail ; and 
although the talents and ingenuity of the second en- 
able him every where to knit the detached threads 
skilfidly together, he still does so, in a way which 
rather surprises than satisfies. The fragmentary 
character of the piece in Luke, is, in the first place, 
indicated by the Evangelist himself, at the 27th vprse, 
where the words dXX* bfiJtv Xe^&> nitg axovou&iv, as even 
Olshausen admits, mark a gap, and at the d9th, 
where the eJ^rs ds ^ira^dk^v auro% shews indubitably 
that the Evangelist had certain parabolical dicta in 
his mind, but that he did not well know what was 
their proper place. We need not suppose that the 
dicta contained in vers. 39, 40, did not originally be- 
long to the Sermon on the Mount ; the 39th rather 
seems to indicate, that what forms the subject of the 
admonition, Mat. vii. 15, was meant to be expressed ; 
but whereas, in the latter Evangelist, this admonition 
fiills in with entire propriety, the texts of Luke which 
we have cited stand out of all connection, and that 
which properly belongs to the subject of them, and 
which Matthew places in natural and immediate union, 



A Olshausen : " Matthew appended kindred matter ; Luke 
has preserved the substance of the discourse which Christ 
tlelivered on the occasion. 
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at tH. 16, is first brought forward by Luke, at v. 43, 
and there in a state of disjunction, after he has inserted 
in the interval, without any coherence, what Mat-, 
thew, c. vii. 3, delivers in appropriate connection 
with vers. 1st and 2d of that chapter. The imperfec- 
tion of the report in Luke is also evinced by v. 46, 
and the beatitudes, v. 20. We have already men- 
tioned that, with regard to the beatitudes, Olshausen 
feels himself compelled to allow the superiority of 
the report of Matthew, and hence, in this respect, to 
consider it as the more original. Schleiermacher 
expresses himself very strongly upon the fragmen- 
tary character of the piece in Luke, saying, « 
«0(ir reporter appears to have had a less favour- 
able position for hearing, and hence not to have 
caught all that was said, and here and there to have 
lost the thread of discourse ; he may also have 
been longer of noting it down, when much had al- 
ready escaped him." In like manner de Wette'* 
says, "We find in Luke traces of his having merely 
quoted from memory, and with little fidelity, what is 
found in its original form in Matthew," which assertion 
he afterwards makes quotations from the Sermon to 
confirm. The latest opponent of the authenticity of 
Matthew also finds himself forced to the following con- 
clusion : *< That as to several of Luke's parallels with 
the Sermon on the Mount, we must needs remain du- 
bious to which of the two Evangelists they originally 
belonged ; and that the Sermon on the Mount is not 

a Ueber die Schriften des LukaSj 8. 89. 
" Eialeitung in das N. T. s. 162. 
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altogether one of those which most openly manifest 
their compilatoTy character.''* Now, these admis- 
mons conduce not a little to corroborate what we 
formerly remarked upon the relation between the 
parallels in Luke, and the report in Matthew, and 
constitute, as we said, no slender contribution to the 
evidences for the authenticity of the first gospel. 
For, supposing that really to be, what it must needs 
appear to any one who reads and acquiesces in the 
work of Sieffert, so conftised and adulterated, and in 
original delineation, so contemptible a gospel, how 
comes it to pass that the unknown author from whom 
it proceeds, who is in every particular worse inform- 
ed than Luke, and who elsewhere is incapable of 
stating a nngle fact, either in its proper place, or 
without perplexity, has yet communicated a discourse 
of such considerable length, with so much greater 
fidelity, order, and propriety, and delivered the de- 
tached sentences, scattered up and down in the gos- 
pds of Luke and Mark, in a connection so ingenious 
and so accordant with the Spirit of Christ ? 

From these investigations we have gained, with as 
much certainty as in such cases is attainable, the re- 
sult, that the sermon, as it lies before us, is in all its 
parts original, at least that nothing dedsive can be 
argued against the supposition of its originality. We 
do not indeed mean by that to maintain, that Matthew 
has preserved to us all that Christ delivered upon 
the occasion. For, just as the speeches of the Sa- 

a Sipffert Uber den Ursprung des eraten Kanooischen 
Erangeliiims, 1832, 8. 80. 
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vioorin John, take^ for instance, the conference with 
Nicodemns, are, for the most part, to be viewed 
merely as extracts, so likewise in the present case^ 
Upon this latter ground we will also take no offence, 
if here and there the connection comes less distinctly 
into view,* 

We now proceed to indicate the train of ideas in 
the discourse, in doing which, we must, on the one 
hand, keep in view the observation we have just made» 
and, on the other, remember that the order in a dis* 
course of Christ's ought not to be confounded with 
the logical disposition of a sermon. It is not accord- 
ing to the rules which determine that, that Christ 
delivers his discourses ; the only logic he observes is 
that of the heart. It would be vain to seek any 
strict CO- or sub-ordination ; and we must be satisfied 
if we can only trace the thread that guides from one 
idea to another. The same is the case in the long 
continuous discourses given by John, and in the 
prayer, John xvii. Among the plans of disposition 
which others have proposed, we, for the sake of bre- 
vity, pass over those of Schuster, Paulus, Hase,b 
Kaiser, ^ and shall only advert to those which have 
been given by Grosse and Jentzen. According to the 

> On this subject, see Ferf, Spedmen Cridco-Theol. in 
£t. Matth. Trag. Bat. 1799, p. 196, sq. 

^ Leben. Jesu, s. 83. 

* Orandrissder Neiitestameot: Hermeneutik, s. 170. Oeistl, 
Bbetorik, s. 209. Kaiser, nvith complete originality, suppoeei 
that the Lord's prayer forms the central point of the Sermon, 
and that in it the same ichema returns which lies at the founda- 
tion of the whole discourse. That there is a very intimate re- 
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former/ the theme lies in chap. v. 48 : << Be ye per- 
fect, even as your Father which is in heaven is per- 
fect ;" chap. V. 17 — 47, declares in what perfection 
consists ; chap. vL 1 — 8, by what endeavours in good 
works man attains perfection; vi. 19. — ^vii. 12, by 
what endeavours, in the general conduct of life, he 
attains perfection $ vii. 13—27 forms the conchision. 
The very obvious fault of this divbion in separating 
good works from the general conduct of life, has been 
censured by Jentzen^ who states the contents as 
follows: The fundamental theme is, Msravosi^c 
Jyy/xi yA^ 35 jSatf/Xg/w ruv oit^amv, v. 1 — 16, Delinea- 
tion of the nature of the kingdom of Christ ; v. 17 — 
48, Censure of the false exposition of the law by the 
Pharisees ; vi. 1 — 18, Piety does not consist in mere 
external worship; vi. 19. — ^vii. 12, Rebuke of sundry 
other vices prevalent at the time among the Jews ; 
vii. 13 — 27, The conclusion. In our view of the 
connection, we agree with Obhausen, this difference 
alone excepted, that whatever in the train of thought 
he places to the credit of the Evangelist, we derive 
from Christ himself: 

1st, Character of the disciples of the new kingdom 
of God, their fate and position in the world, v. 1 — 16. 

2d, Relation of the new to the old covenant. The 



latioD of the whole discourse to the Lord*s prayer, as its heart 
—and that the Sermon on the Mount is, as it were, the antitype 
of the promulgation of the law on Sinai, is also supposed by 
Stier. (Andeutuugen, u. s. w. 1. 104.) 

a De Concilio quod Christus, etc« Oott. 1818. 

^ De Indole ac ratione Orationis Montane. Lubecw, 1810. 
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law expounded according to the Spirit, in contrast 
with the Pharisaical mode of interpreting it according 
to the letter ; showing also what it is to fulfil the law 
of God in all its extent and strictness, v. 17 — 48. 

3d, The one sole motive of truly right action, 
i. e. a regard to God^ exemplified in the three species |- 
of what, in pharisaical piety, are, by way of eminence, 
denominated good works, viz. alms-giving, fasting, 
and prayer, vi. I — 18. 

4th, Warning against serving God with a heart 
divided betwixt earthly and heavenly things ; That 
which is divine must predominate, vi. 19 — 34. 

5th, Detached exhortations to self-examination, wise 
behaviour towards one's neighbour, and prayer, with-J — • 
an inference in the 12th verse, comprising in a single 
rule our whole duty to our brethren, vii. 1 — 12, 

6th, Admonition to be strenuous in the way of 
salvation, and warning against hypocrisy: exhorta- 
tion to evince by deeds what we have heard and be- 
lieved, vii. 13—27. 

The connection is particulJEirly demonstrable in the 
uUroUtiSy and in the peroratio, where we are able, for 
the most part, without any violence, to trace from 
clause to clause the progress of the thought. 

What led our Saviour to choose these for the 
topics of his discourse, is a subject upon which we 
shall afterwards touch in the introduction to the 
fifth chapter. 

D 
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SECTION THIRD. 

THE PERSONS TO WHOM THE DISCOURSE WAS 
ADDRESSED. 

The question here arises, whether the discourse 
was addressed solely to the narrower circle of the 
Apostles, or to. the whole multitude of people that 
crowded around the Saviour. The accounts of the 
Evangelists leave no doubt upon the subject. Because, 
when Matthew says, ^^otf^X^ov avrf 0/ /jiM^rai aurou 
and Luke e'lrd^o^ rovg 6<p&a,>^ovg abrov elg rovg fMLdvurag 
odiToZ^ sXs/s, these expressions by no means prove 
that be spoke only to the larger circle of the (Mihirai^ 
that o;^Xo^ /tta^jjrwv, Luke vi. 17, from which the 
'ffKr^Qog roZ >mou is there distinguished ; for at the end 
of the sermon, Matthew tells us, vii. 28, how power- 
fully the o;^Xo/ were impressed with his doctrine, and 
Luke, who is wont, not unfrequently, to substitute 
XaoV for o;^Xo/, says c. vii. 1, that all his sayings 
were tig roLg dxoag rov XaoD. That the discourse 
was chiefly directed to the o;^Xw, we also, however, 
cannot affirm, inasmuch as Luke distinguishes the 
fjM6rirat from the Xa^;, and we are told that Jesus 
« lifted up his eyes on his disciples." Besides which, 
the text, at least according to Luke, seems of itself 
to favour the supposition that the Apostles were prin- 
cipally addressed. Thus, before the sermon, Luke 
relates the election of the Apostles, and does not, 
until after this transaction, make Christ descend from . 
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the top of the mountttn to the level placet ^nd there 
speak. There are also sentimeDts in the dbcoune 
which cartainly could not be addressed to the mixed 
bands of people, who, for the most part, had only 
congregated for the purpose of having their sick 
healed ; nay, which could scarcely be intended 
e^en for all the ^^ro/. For instance, c. v. 13, 14^ 
vii. 6. Under these circumstances, we are compelled 
to seek out some middle view, which may reconcile the 
two opinions. Such a view readily presents itself, 
when we reflect upon the matter, per se^ and, more- 
over, results from a consideration of the circumstances 
attendant upon the choosing of the Apostles, men«* 
tioned by Luke as having preceded the sermon. 

The fact that that Evangelist places the election of 
the Apostles before the sermon, is such, as we al- 
ready hinted, Sec I., that if we hold the identity of the 
piece in Matthew, with that in Luke, the authenticity 
of the former becomes extremely doubtful, while, if 
we maintain its autfaentidty, we are obliged to explain 
the discourse in the latter along with the election of 
the Apostles, as a subsequent occurrence. The state 
of the case is this: While both Luke and Mark 
relate to us the vocation of Levi (of whom we pre- 
suppose that he is the same person with Matthew,) 
to the discipleship, as taking place anterior to the 
sermon on the Mount, Matthew himself gives no ac- 
count of it before the ninth chapter,' t. e. on the low- 
est estimate, according to Bengel's Harmony, several 
days Later. Now, if it must be supposed that Matthew, 
in like manner, conceived the election of the Apos- 
tles as prior to the sermon on the Mount, although 
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he takes no notice of it either here or anywhere else, 
how shall we explain the fiict, that we find him a few 
days afber his vocation again sitting at the receipt 
of custom, and that Christ, without the least allusion 
to any earlier acquaintance, then, as if for the first 
time, caUs upon him permanently to espouse his cause ? 
If, again, we desire to evade this difficulty, and draw 
firom the silence of Matthew with respect to the elec- 
tion of the Apostles, the conclusion that it did not in 
point of fact take place before the sermon on the 
Mount, which he reports, then we are compelled to re- 
gard the discourse in Luke, as different and posterior 
in point of time, which, however, for the reasons 
given, Sec I^ we cannot do. The incompatibility 
of the posterior date of the vocation of Matthew, in the 
first Gospel, with the prior date of the election of the 
Apostles, is one chief ground upon which Sieffert rests 
the attack which he makes upon the authenticity of 
that Gospel. He says, p. 64, " Such never would 
have been the account of the Apostle himself. Much 
more is it evident from this, that the narrator was 
ignorant of the time when the calling of the Apostles 
took place. Otherwise, he could not possibly have 
fallen into the mistake not only of confounding, or 
rather transferring into his book what tradition had 
already confounded, the vocation of Levi the publican, 
the son of Alpheus, with the vocation of Matthew, 
but even of entering this transaction in the place it oCf 
cupies afler the sermon on the Mount, where, upon 
a comparison of the accounts given by Mark and 
Luke, of the choosing of the twelve Apostles, it has 
a very suspicious appearance." Again, p. 66, <^ Af-i 
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ter this elucidadon of the only narrative, from which 
one might have anticipated that the personality of the 
author, if that author had been Matthew, would in 
some way have been observable, but which, on the 
contrary, is almost sufficient by itself to demonstrate 
that the Gospel, at least in its present shape, was not 
the production of the said Apostle, we now look 
around to other parts of it, in order to see whether 
there also similar traces may not perhaps occur, 
proving the book to have arisen from the communica- 
tions of others, and not from the personal observation 
of the writer.'* 

In reply to these doubts, we remark, in the first 
place, that we see no reason why, even if the common 
supposition of a formal election of the Apostles an- 
terior to the sermon on the Mount, be maintained, 
the matter may not be conceived in the way which 
Bengel, in his Harmony, and many of a more ancient 
date, have represented, and which we shall forthwith 
somewhat more at large detail. From the circumstan- 
ces in connection with which, Matthew c. ix. relates his 
vocation, we must suppose that his tax-office was 
situate at one of the ferries of the Jordan, or upon 
the shore of the sea of Galilee ; for Christ finds him 
in the neighbourhood of Capernaum. Now, if Mat- 
thew really dwelt in this quarter, he must have had 
frequent opportunities of seeing Christ, and might 
often have been a listener to his discourse. But the 
sermon on the Mount was abo delivered in the vi- 
doity of Capernaum; Jesus, it appears, was on his re- 
turn thither, afl;er an absence of unknown duration in 
another part of the country, and his arrival induced his 
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former adherents in the quarter to go forth and wel- 
come him. Among the rest was Matthew, who 
must at the time have been acquainted with Christ, 
for otherwise he could not have been elected one of 
the Twelve at alL This election, we can easily sup- 
pose to have been a surprising and unexpected event 
to himself; and as he had merely mixed in the crowd 
of the fict^nraiy for the purpose of greeting the be- 
loved Rabbi upon his return, he could not, of 
course, even although he had received the high call, 
agree at once to stay with J^us, but required to re- 
turn home in order to discharge the obligations con- 
tiected with his business of tax-gatherer. Just as that 
disciple, who, upon beingcalled to follow Christ, replied^ 
" Suffer me first to go and bury my father," so also 
may Matthew have said to him, <* Suffer me first to 
make the necessary arrangements for following you ;'* 
more especially considering that, immediately after 
the sermon, Jesus descended the mountmn to Ca^ 
pernaum, and tarried in the vicinity ; and thus when^ 
a few days afterwards, he was again leaving the town* 
and found the publican, who had wound up his 
business in the interval, sitting at the receipt of 
custom, he then summoned him to espouse his cause. 
Upon this Matthew prepared a feast, — a farewell en- 
tertainment, as it would appear, for his friends^-^nd 
joined himself to Jesus for good and all. Should it 
be urged, in objection to this view, that 'AxoXo6^ii /etft# 
amounts to a proper apostolical election, we deny the 
truth of the statement, for the same call had been al- 
ready given to Peter and Andrew and John and 
James> before the delivery of the sermon on the 
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Mount, and was by no means confined to (he Twelve, 
(Matt. xix. 21.) It would be a better objection to say, 
that the narrative of Matthew is so framed, that we 
can nowhere mark the traces of an earlier acquaint- 
ance ; but an earlier acquaintance must at any rate 
be supposed; for if Matthew had not previous- 
ly even known Jesus, how could he at once have 
consented to follow him ? In the case of Peter, that 
former acquaintance which John mentions, c i. 42. 
preceded his calling (Luke v. 4.). We do not even 
need to refer the abruptness of Matthew's account 
to the peculiar simplicity of his style of narration. 
The account which John gives us, c L 40 — 45, of 
the collecting of the first disciples, is no less abrupt. 
In this manner, therefore, the difiiculty, regarded by 
Siefiert as insurmoimtable, is easily removed, even 
when we adhere to the opinion usually held as to 
the electi<Hi of the Apostles. Moved, however, by 
the language of Luke, I agree in part, although not 
entirely, with the view of that transaction which has been 
lHt>ught forward by Schleiermacher. When we read 
how this Evangelist, While he relates at large the heal- 
ing of the sick, y. 17 — 19, compresses the description of 
the act of election into a single participle, «xXs|ci^^eko^, 
how he mentions their being denominated Apostles, as 
having taken pkceat a former period, ou^ xoU Mro^6Xovg 
&¥6fi,atftj how the whole stress of his words falls 
upon the verbwm^nitum iern viri rhrw <nd/vou, and 
how, moreover, the subsequent discourse contams no» 
thing which adapts it exclusively for a consecration- s^r • 
mon, we cannot well resolve to regard the electioil in 
question^ %0 having been H vd^ f a t aaX t ransaction^ 
butara led to the following view, ' ^ 
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with many other circumstances, and which I hold to 
be correct. I do not believe, with Scfaleiermachery 
that the connection of the Twelve with their Master, 
formed itself, by accident and slow degrees, into a 
closer and more intimate one, but rather that Jesus, 
with a reference to the number of the tribes, had from 
the first resolved to select twelve regular disciples, 
(John XV. 16). It is my opinion, however, that the 
actual discrimination of the Twelve from the op^Xo; 
/jM^rutVy just before the sermon on the Mount, was 
rather casual than otherwise, occasioned by that ser- 
mon, and hence not a transaction gone about in a very 
formal manner. Jesus designed in this discourse to 
exhibit the ideal of a citizen of the kingdom of 
God ; with such a subject he could not address him* 
self to the mixed crowd of people, who, for the most 
part, had only gathered around him for the sake of the 
sick ; even among the /tm^nraiy there were doubtless 
many who had yet too little susceptibility for the 
doctrine. The Twelve, whom he meant some time 
after to send forth, were the most susceptible. And 
just as on other occasions, he speaks to his disciples, 
though still designing what he says to reach also the 
multitude (Luke xvi. 14 ; xii. 41,) the same is the case 
here. He now, for the first time, selects the Twelve 
from the larger number, places them nearest in a 
semicircle around him, and allows the other dbciples, 
with the people, to take their station farther dis- 
tant. If we suppose this to have been the course of 
th^ transaction, it agrees exactly with the language of 
Luke, where the choosing of the Apostles is related 
in the participle, an||iCh|ist's taking his position in 
i verbun^fKf^in, Nor is there any contradiction 
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in Mark, who appears to inform us of a proper elec- 
tion of Apostles. The preference over both, how- 
ever, is due to Matthew, when he passes this transac- 
tion, as of minor importance, in silence, and does not 
introduce his enumeration of the Apostles until the 
tenth chapter, on occasion of their being sent forth ; 
for the apostolic call was more confirmed by their 
mission, than by their being separated from the rest 
upon the Mount. In that tenth chapter, as among 
the expositors of the sermon, Grotius justly observes, 
we first find the initiation discourse, which many 
supposed the sermon on the Mount to be. 

Now, if at this point, we look back upon the question 
from which we set out, viz. How it comes to pass that 
Matthew does not relate his being called away from his 
tax-office, until some time subsequent to thefsermon on 
the Mount, and his vocation to the apostleship, we shall 
be able, having no longer any peculiarly solemn 
transaction to think of, to account with greater ease 
for his returning, even after his election, to his busi- 
ness. While this inquiry, therefore, has enabled us, 
on the one hand, to vindicate the historical delinea- 
tion of Matthew, it has likewise given us, on the other, 
such an answer to the question, whether the sermon 
on the Mount was addressed to the disciples or the 
people, as reconciles the two opinions. For we thus 
find, that it was addressed to all the disciples and 
adherents of the Saviour ; inasmuch, however, as the 
church at that time consisted mainly of the Twelve, 
and only, in various inferior degrees, included the rest 
of the audience, it was to the Twelve that it was priuci* 
pally addressed, a circumstance which was probably in- 
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timated by the senses, the eye of the Saviour generally 
resting upon the narrow circle around him, and only 
now and then extending to those at a greater distance. 
This view we likewise find in the. expositors 
of antiquity, among whom Chrysostom, with equal 
point and accuracy, thus speaks: '£^/di) y&g rh 
rXS^o; dnfMidti ijvy in Sk jta) rut yttiMtt t^ofMfm (al. 
\^ofMvm)y rSi¥ fJM^rZy rhv X"^^^ b^Mtfjifd/Livog ^§^ 
ixthovi ^onTrou rotj^ X6youg, Iv rfj ir^hg auroO; d/oeXc^s/ xaJ 
roTi; XonroTg d^atft ro% tf^d^a ^^odcoutf/ rani Xtyo/tAhaiv, 
Aniraxft yhar^ou 'jra^cMrtcsudtfity r^( ftXoitoftai r^v &- 
datf>caX/av.* Among the older exegetical writers there 
are some who labour expressly to shew the applica- 
bility of the precepts here given to all classes of 
Christians without exception. Thus the author of the 
Opus Imperfectum, in mentioning an exposition of 
Mat. vi. 11, according to which the text would apply 
solely to the Apostles, says in his 14th Homily: Sed ita 
debemus aptare doctrinam Christi, ut omnes in ea 
proficiant, ne forte communis medidna justitise, qiue 
ad salutem omnium est preparata, dum aut paucis aut 
nulli prodest, inveniatur esse superflua.^ In the Ca- 

* For, as the crowd was of the common folk, and soeh 
as were still creeping upon the ground, he placed his dit* 
eiples before him, and to them addressed his words ; but, in 
addressing them, he prepares the doctrine of wisdom for be* 
coming acceptable likewise to all the rest, who stood no less 
in want of his instruction. 

b This very author, however, as we have already hinted, 
adopts the opinion of Augustine, that the discourse in Mat- 
thew is different from that in Luke, and hence he says the 
former, delivered upon the mountain, and which is more spi« 
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tholic church, on the other hand, after the growth 
of the opinion, that our Saviour here delivers eon- 
alia evangeliea, and not pr^ecepta^ it became the 
prevailing view that the discourse was designed ex- 
dusively for the Apostles. To the o;^Xo^ says Mal<> 
donatus, he but preached the fj^irwfotTn* By the 
majority in the Protestant church, the words of the 
iDtroitus, at least, so &r as the 17th verse, were re« 
ferred specially to the Apostles. The Socinians alone 
contest this view, and assail the argument derived by 
many from the 12th verse, where it is alleged that the 
words, rot); v^op^rag roug ^oh u/tuy, can only refer to such 
persons as stand in the same relation to the Chris- 
tian, which the prophets did to the Jewish church. 
Protestants, however, have always been unanimous 
in maintaining that, for the most part, the discourse 
pourtrays generally the character of the citizen of 
God's kingdom. Calov is disposed to apply even 
the words in ver. 13, to all Christians, while Melanc- 
thon interprets them exclusively of the munus doc* 
talis. So far as I know, Zacharise* was the first who 
broached the idea that the whole discourse was intended 
as the consecration sermon of the Apostles, an idea 
which Pott and K. Ch. L. Schmidt in the Exeg.Beitra- 
gen, Th. iL afterwards developed. It is chiefly Ran 
who has endeavoured to overthrow the exegetical 
arguments of Pott. On the other hand, by far the 

ritual, (as a ready instance we have here <r«'«;^«2 rf w^tvfuiri) 
was intended for the apostles, but the latter delivered upon the 
plain, and which is in a lower strain, for the people, and henot 
we have but •/ imtx^u 
• BibL Theologie, 1775, TheO iv. s. 458. 
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greater number, both of supernaturalist and ration- 
alist interpreters, unite in the view, that the dis- 
course was addressed to the adherents of Christ in 
general, and contains a delineation of the character- 
istics of the true disciple of Jesus ; and, proceeding on 
this supposition, even Fleck has made use of it in 
his Book De Regno Divino, Lips. 1829, to shew 
what, according to the doctrine of Christ, ought to 
be the character of a citizen of the kingdom of God. 
Fleck declares himself to be of the same opinion with 
Schleiermacher, about the choosing of the Apostles.* 



SECTION FOURTH. 

THE RELATION OP THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT TO 
THE GOSPEL SYSTEM, AND ITS DOCTRINAL SIG- 
NIFICANCE IN GENERAL. 

While the English deists, like the Emperor Julian 
in ancient times, borrowed mainly from the sermon 
on the Mount the weapons they employed in at- 
tacking Christianity, that sermon has, by Socinians 
and the Rationalists of Germany, who, whether con- 
sciously or not, still occupy Kant's point of view, 
been considered as the finest relic of the purior typus 
doctriruB ChristiaruB, and as serving to evince how 
greatly the genuine doctrine of the Master, even in 
soberness and practical utility^ is distinguished ^om 
the mysticism of John and the Judaism of Paul. It 
is to the sermon on the Mount they appeal in order 

• De Regno Divino, p. 196. 
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to shew that, according to Christ's own expressions, < 
neither that mystical fellowship with God and the ( 
Saviour, so much dwelt upon by the former, nor even ■ 
PauFs doctrine of faith in the atonement, wrought ( 
out by Christ's obedience unto death, can possibly be i 
the central point of Christianity. An inquiry into ) 
the relation in which this portion of the gospel stands 
to the entire Christian scheme of salvation, such as ' 
at the close of the last century Hess found occasion [ 
to institute, has hence, in these our times, become 
more peculiarly necessary." 

Now, the first question we have to ask is, whence 
the Rationalist derives his confidence of being able 
to present us with what we may depend upon as 
truly the purior doctrinae Christianae typus ? From 
what kind of critical views, with respect to the Gos- 
pels, does he set out in the attempt? The three 
first he considers as the ofispring of an uncertain 
and wavering tradition, which occasionally ' added 
foreign matter to the words of the Saviour, omitted 
much that was essential, and modified the rest ; and, 
with respect to John, that his authenticity is at least 
dubious. Such are the sentiments of the greater 
part of our rationalist divines ; and, by holding them, 
they manifestly forego the only firm basis on which it 
is possible to raise a system of the original doc- 
trine of Christ. Supposing, however, the apostolical 
origin of Matthew and John to be conceded, still, with 
the views generally entertained as to the historical 
character of the Evangelists, the uncertainty attend- 

* See Flatt's Magazin fUr Dogm. u. Mor. S. 5 & 6. 
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ing BXk attempt of the kind supposed, cannot be 
▼ery greatly diminished even for those who make 
that^Boncession. For, in the first place, as regards 
JoKn, this disciple, they tell us, led by the mystical 
tendency of his mind, has transformed the simple and 
rational Jesus into quite another person from what he 
really was, and from what the first Gospels describe 
him to have been. Such is the opinion which a great 
number of our present theologians make no scruple to 
express. But if whatever distinffuMe$ the Christ cf 
John from the Christ of synoptical divines, has been 
superadded by ^fantastic disciple oflove, let those 
who hold this opinion also confess, which, to be con- 
sistent, they must do, that scarcely did ever historian 
treat his subject in a more romantic and arbitrary 
way. Nor is the assertion free from evil consequences 
in regard to the first Gospels; for in simdry pas- 
sages of these, the Saviour speaks of himself and of 
his relation to believers in a like mystical manner as 
in John, Matt. xi. 25 — 27 ; xxviii. 18 ; x. 39 ; xviii. 
20, &c. Now such passages must, bn the same 
principle, be placed to the credit of Matthew, or 
of his anonymous informers, although it certainly 
seems difficult to explain, how the very marked pe- 
culiarity of John should have been impressed upon 
the words of Jesus, by. individuals of a character so 
dtfierent as the authors of the three first narratives. 
It would be much more easy to suppose that, from 
the less intimate footing on which they stood, they 
have lefl out many a profound saying of the Saviour. 
The following, however, will appear the most credi- 
ble conclusion : << If it be true that, led astray by the 
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mystical and fantastic bent of bk mind, Jobn has con- 
verted tfae rational Jesus into something totally dif- 
ferent from what he really vras, it b but natural to 
think that the other apostles, who were infected with 
&r grosser Jewish prejudices, must have done the 
same. In &ct, abstracting the few mysterious sayings 
from Matthew, which we have already quoted, there 
remain still as many of the same description, which 
eannot be made to suit the sober character of Jesus, 
and which dearly betray that, just as the fourth 
Evangelist endeavoured, by blending in his history 
the mystic notions he entertained of the Deity, to 
elevate his master above what he himself pretended to 
be^^ 80 did the authors of the three first accounts, by 
applying to him expressions from the common Jewish 
creed with which they were familiar. Such is the 
case when Christ informs us, in the precise terms in 
which the Jew was wont to describe his Messias, 
That he will come again in the clouds of heaven, 
sitting upon the throne, and encircled by angels ; and 
when he promises to his disciples that they should 
judge the tribes of Israel upon twelve thrones, and so 
on. That these and similar expressions have been 
palmed upon Christ, nay, that what he and others 
who figure in the history really said, has been incon- 
ceivably adulterated, may be conjectured from the 
single fact, that in no less than sixteen passages 
throughout the three Gospels, mention is made of a 
prediction of Christ with respect to his resurrection, 
and that is frequently coupled with the intimation, 
that he would rise in three days, whereas he certainly 
never said so, but only perhaps, that the doctrine he 
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had taught would begin properly to flourish after his 
death. It is a particularly striking fact, that Christ 
himself, afler his resurrection, alludes to his having 
foretold it before his death, Luke xxiv. 40, and that 
even the Pharisees appealed before Pilate to the same 
prediction. " Sir, we remember that that deceiver 
said, while he was yet alive, after three days I will 
rise again," Matt, xxvii. 63. Now, if in all these 
passages, both tradition, which always deals so arbi- 
trarily with what is entrusted to its keeping, and 
also the fancy of the first preachers of the gospel, 
have modified in so totally wilful a manner even the 
speeches of Christ, we have a just right to suppose, 
that those dicta probantia which might perhaps be 
brought from the first Gospels, to prove that Jesus 
gave himself out for a superhuman being, are in like 
manner to be ascribed to tradition, or to the fancy of 
the Judaizing apostles." So judges the rationalist, — 
but let him then, at least, allow that, renouncing all 
idea of discovering the primitive doctrine of Christ, 
he is compelled to acknowledge, that from narratives, 
such as he describes the gospels to be, it is impossible 
to say with certainty either what Christ was, or what 
he taught. When all the deeds in a process have 
been viHcOed^ nojtidgmeni can be passed. 

And further, with respect to the objection, that in 
the portion of Scripture which is to be our theme, no 
allusion is made to the shibboleth of Paul's doctrine 
of the atonement, as in general the intimations given 
of it elsewhere, in the three first Gospels, are of a doubt- 
ful kind, let it be remembered, in the first place, that, 
on the one hand, that doctrine of the atonement has 
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its seat no less in the Epistles of Peter and John, than 
in those of Paul ; and, on the other, that whatever in- 
timations are given of it in the three first Gospels, as 
many, or even more, are contained in the fourth. We 
must take into account, however, what Christ declar- 
ed with respect to those whom he sent forth as mes- 
sengers. That his own end was near, he was aware ; 
he told them that he should sow, but others should 
reap, John iv. 87, that his disciples should do great- 
er works than he had done, John xiv. 12. He also 
dedared, that he that received them would receive 
bim ; He that heard them, would hear him ; and that 
where the defence of the truth required, the Father 
himself would speak through them ; but that, for that 
end, a peculiar divine operation would take place 
upon them, for which they required to tarry before 
they were fit to go forth as instructors ; that the Spi- 
rit which would then come to them, would lead them 
into the whole compass of truth, recalling with live- 
liness to their memory what they had already heard, 
and communicating to them what they had not as yet 
been able to comprehend, (|Sa<rra^g/v,) Matt. x. 40 ; 
Lake x. 16 ; Matt. x. 19 ; Luke xxiv. 49 ; Acts i. 8 ; 
John xvi. 12 and 13. Now, what is the import of 
these declarations ? Unless, perhaps, with a wilful- 
ness, elsewhere unexampled, we look upon them 
all as having been dressed up, and put into the 
mouth of our Saviour, they imply that during 
the brief period of his walk upon earth, he 
did* not disclose to his disciples' the whole truths 
of salvation. Nay, when he tells them that they 
** could not now bear" all the things he had to say 
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to them, we must suppose, that just the most impor- 
tant, that which it required the Spirit to explain, was 
kept back. Now, if such be the case, we can no longer 
be surprised, that his own discourses, and among the 
rest, the sermon on the Mount, give either no intima- 
tion at all, or only here and there, an occasional one, of 
what is contained at large in the apostolical writings. 
I willingly admit, that many a wherefore obtrudes it- 
self, when we take this view of the matter ; but we 
cannot too frequently recollect, that even the man 
who regards Jesus, only in his human aspect, and 
contends for no more than the providential character 
of his appearance upon earth, will no less find where^ 
fares enough to which it will be hard for him to 
discover a satisfactory answer. How, for instance, can 
the Christian rationalist exj^lain, why He whom God 
sent to save all the generations of the human race, 
tarried scarcely three years as an instructor among 
men, and never crossed the narrow confines of 
Judea? 

Finally, when we hear the rationalism of Germany, 
pronounce this discourse of our Savioiu*, a master 
piece of practical morality, we are much more sur- 
prised than at Chubb, Morgan, Mandeville^ and 
other English deists, quoting it as a proof how im- 
practicable the Christian religion is in a world, which 
cannot dispense with soldiers, and lawyers, and deal- 
ers in luxury. For, it certainly is impossible to de- 
ny that the exalted morality of the sermon on the 
Mount is of so ideal a kind, that it never could.be- 
come predominant in human life, as that b now con- 
stituted, without utterly annihilating many of its ma- 
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ntfestations, and introducing a new order of things, 
which would seem .extravagant in the eyes of one 
fettered to the interests of every day existence. 
Doubtless, however, the opinion we form with respect 
to what the discourse does, or does not contain, de* 
pends upon the manner in which it is expounded. 

The doctrinal import of the sermon on the Mount, 
we determine by calting it a DeUneaHon cf the moral 
law of ChrisHanity in Us general outlines. After 
the Saviour has declared that he came to impart to 
the vSfMi of the Old Testament its irkfi^uctg, and to 
call forth a iixouoffuni superior to what the strictest 
attained under that dispensation, (v. 17, 20,) he pro- ' 
ceeds to unfold the import of the law in all its depth, / 
and thus shews of what nature, when considered in V 
the lofty New Testament point of view, the bsxutoevvn 
is. 

Connected with this subject there is a doctrinal 
dispute, viz., Whetlier Christ can be called a New 
Lawgiver f Catholic divines have urged, that, ^ 
in contrast with Moses, our Saviour here comes 
forward with the words iyait Xc^u vfi3ify that he 
adds to the Mosaic Law certain consiUa evangelica, 
and finally, as is the practice of a law-giver, annexes 
at ver. 20th, and at the conclusion of the 7th chapter, 
a threatening against transgressors ; so that the Coun- 
cil of Trent (Sessio 6, Canon 21,) ordains as follows : 
St quis dixeril Christum lesum a Deo hominibits 
{latum esse ut redemptorem, cuijidanty non efiam ut 
legislaiorem cui obedianty anathema sit,^ The So- 

* Thomas Aquinas imagines, that, under the gospel, there is 
still a law, only a different one from the old, and so do all the 
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cinians and Anmnians have gone still farther. While 
the Catholics hold that Christ has delivered a more 
profound exposition of the commandments of the Old 
Testament, and added the consilia evangeltca^ the 
Socinians consider all that he sets up in contrast 
with these commandments, in the light, not of a com^ 
meniary upon them, but of an emendatory supple- 
ment, and hence, as opposed not to the misinterpret 
tation of the Pharisees, but to the Mosaic law itself, 
— ^in short, as of the nature of eommandy and not 
counsel. They also strongly insist, which may be 
best seen in Wolzogen and Vorstius, that the expres- 
sion s^fg^Jj TdTg aoyoikii must not, as is done by some 
Catholics and many Protestants, be taken as abla- 
tive, << Ye have heard that it was said by them of old 
time," t. e. by the Rabbins, but ought to be taken as 
dative, " It was said to them of old time," «. 6. to the 
contemporaries of Moses. For this religious party, 
the precursors of modern rationalism, such a procedure 
was quite natural, because, restricting as they do, the 
whole of Christ's saving work to his office of teacher, 
it was, of course, necessary to uphold in the Saviour 
the dignity of the moral law-giver. Precisely the 
same views with regard to the Sermon on the Mount 
are to be met with among Arminians, particularly 
in Limborch. The Lutheran and Reformed Churches, 
on the contrary, although with some exceptions, of 



scholastic div^ines, in consequence of which the doctrine of the 
Law^ and the Gospel, down to the period of the Reformation, 
became in no small degree perplexed. Cramer, Forts, von 
Bossuet, vii. s. 624. 
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which we may notice Calixt, PM^ Baamgarten, vin- ' 
dicate the opinion, that Christ here does no more 
than unfold, in its utmost depth, the Old Testa* 
ment law, contending not with Moses, but with the 
scribes; and they argue that he ought, therefore^ 
not to be called a New Law-giver, inasmuch as he 
merely explains, confirms, and, as subservient to re- 
pentance,* impresses upon the mind, a law already 
existing. 

The question may be answered, both affirmatively 
and negatively : negatively, because it may certainly 
be said that the code of the Old Testament contains 
precepts, in which, as in its germ, the whole legis* 
lation of the New lies involved. We instance what 
is so often quoted by Christ: Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with ail thy heart. Mat. xxii. 
87 ; and again : Ye shall be holy, for I am holy, 
Lev. xL 44, 45, which is similar to Mat. v. 48. It 
may also be answered affirmativdy, inasmuch as it is 
equally undeniable that even the teachers among the 
Jews, so &r from penetrating fully into such precepts, 
undetstood them in a greatiy inferior sense. Nay, 
there were several moral laws of the Old Covenant 
which stood in positive contradiction to the require- 
ments of pure morality. For, does not our Saviour 

* The literature upon this subject, with a statement of the 
point at issue, will be found in an Excursus of Cotta, intro- 
duced in Gerhard*s Loci, Tom. VI. p. 146. The Socinian 
view has been principally assailed, among LutheraAs, by Calov, 
in Sod ni an i smus profligatus, and by Scherzer, in the Colleg. 
Antisocin., among the Reformed, by Maretius in hia Hydra 
Soeisiauismi. 
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himself declare, in reference to the law of divorce, 
which permitted the putting away of the wife, xarA 
4r&0say o/V/av, that it did not accord with the original 
will of God, but was an abatement of the highest 
moral obligation indulgently granted to the 0xXsi- 
^oxoe^d/a of the people? Accordingly, in so iar as 
the Saviour unfolds the architypal morality of man, 
which was neither embodied in any speoal precepts 
of the Old Testament code, nor was yet, in point of 
&ct, deduced from those parts of that code in which 
it was virtually involved, he certainly may be called 
a New Lawgiver. It was he who, by all that he was, 
as well as by his words, led mankind to the coubci- 
ousness of their true archetype. 

If then, the Sermon on the Mount be an inculca- 
tion of Christian law, it is. of course aninculca^n\ 
of fAtrdvoKx^ which the sense of wanting salvation 
ought to awaken. And hence we find it commenoes 
with pronouncing blessed, not those who rejoice. in 
the consciousness of their moral power and entire con- 
formity to the law, but such as are <' poor, in spurity" 
an4 '' that hunger and thirst after righteousness.*' 



SECTION FIFTH. 

EXEGBTICAL LITERATURE ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

I. THE FATHERS OF THE CHUBCH. 

We have here scarcely any to mention but such as 
have commented upon the entire gospel ; for the only 
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one who has treated the sermon on the Mount 
separately, is Augustine. Whatever, in the shape of 
comment upon this subject, the Greek church presents, 
ranges itself around Chrysostom. The exposition 
which he has left in his Homilies upon the Gospel 
of Matthew,* ranks next in value to his admirable 
Commentaries upon the Epistles of Paul, and greatly 
excels his exposition of the Gospd of John. Thomas 
Aquinas declared that he would not relinquish the 
possession of this work, to be made master of the 
city of Paris, and Ernesti also confers upon it its due 
applause, Inst Interp. N. T. 3, 9, § 17. The expo- 
sition, it must be confessed, does not seem to have 
been the result of a very profound or long continued 
study of the gospel ; it is signalized, however, almost 
as much as the commentary upon Paul's Epistles, 
by a careful consideration of the import of single 
words, by ingenuity in the discovery of the con- 
nection, and by powerful and animated application 
to the heart. To him adhere, in the first place, 
Theophylact and Euthymius Zigabenus, the latter of 
whom is well known to be the more abundant in 
matter, having drawn from various other sources 
besides Chrysostom. Isidorus Pelusiota is also to be 
considered as an adherent of the great divine of An- 
tioch. Besides his commentary, his letters contain 
many expositions of texts in Matthew, and the ser- 
mon on the Mount. He generally follows Chrysos* 
torn, but is far from evincing the talent of that gifted 
lather of the church. 



MBd. Jibntf. 2L vik Hiifr xv. — xxiv. in Matt. ^ 
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One portion of the sermon on the Mount, viz. 
the Lord's Prayer, has often, especially in the ancient 
church, been made the theme of separate interpreta- 
tions. Of these we shall speak in their own place, as 
well as of the similar works which have been written 
upon the Beatitudes. 

Of the Latin Fathers, we have first to mention 
Hilarius Pictaviensis. . True, that as his Commentary 
upon the Psalms evinces, he is a zealous allegorist, and 
scholar of Origen, and that he shows himself such in 
his exposition of the Gospel of Matthew ; it cannot, 
however, be denied, that it contains many excellent 
thoughts which are expressed with great force and 
precision. 

Jerome's Scholia to Matthew are so short, and 
embrace so much extraneous matter, that at least they 
contribute little to illustrate the sermon on tiie Mount 

Far more important is the exposition which Au- 
gustine delivers in his two books, De Sermone Do- 
mini in Monte, (Tom. iii. Ed. Bened.) It is, indeed, 
impossible to deny that he here gives way to his pe- 
culiar infirmity of expatiating upon what is vague^ and 
wavering amidst a multitude of meanings. But, 
nevertheless, the work contains many essential hints 
for the comprehension of the sermon on the Mount. 
His letters also, and those of Jerome, furnish impor* 
tant materials for the same purpose, as shall be shown 
at the several passages. 

To these commentators we have still to add, the 

unknown author of the Opus Imperfectum, a piece 

which was circulated under the name of Chrysostom, 

hind b to be found in 4|S^t|^ vj|)um^|^ tl||^ont* 
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&ucon edition of his works. As Montfitucon and 
others have shown, this author wrote his work in 
Latin, and must be placed at the period succeeding 
Theodosius. He is by no means destitute of value ; 
Erasmus designates him << eruditus et facundus,** and 
there is much that is quite original in his exposition. 

II. PERIOn OF THE RSrOBMATIOK. 

Passing over such as Beza, Anselm, and others^ 
who hang entirely upon Augustine, we turn at once 
to Erasmus. His annotations upon Matthew, in the 
6th vol. of the Crit. Sacr^ afford many serviceable, 
and, at all events, original contributions in explication 
of the language of the discourse. His paraphrase is 
doubtless liable to the charge brought against it of 
old by Melancthon, that it is rather a irs^if^a^tg, and 
turns more upon his own than his author's thoughts. 
The part that relates to the sermon on the Mount 
will, nevertheless, be read with pleasure, and repay 
the perusal with many an excellent statement of the 
meaning. 

Next to Erasmus we now mention Luther, whose ex- 
plication of the sermon is contained in the 7th volume 
of Walch's edition of his works. We here find, what 
cannot, in the strict sense of the word, be called a 
commentary, but rather o^/X/a/, or, as the Latins say, 
sermones, tractatus. Now, although in these there 
is a want of accurate determination of the verbal 
sense, and frequent long digressions, we still find, as is 
usual in this author, an astonishing talent for seizing 
and developing in a popular way the substance of the 
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precepts. On his explication of the sermon on the 
Mount, he himself laid some weight, because, as he 
said, this portion of holy writ is so often misunder- 
stood and perverted. 

Melancthon's Annotationes in Ev. Matt., which he 
composed at an earlier date, i. e* in 1520, are brief, 
and scarcely fit for use. They are not to be found 
in the Wittenberg edition of his works, but their place 
is supplied by the Sermons of Froschel, for which 
Melancthon had prepared the matter, partly in plans, 
partly in finished discourses. 

With these two reformers we have yet to join 
from the sixteenth century, and the Lutheran church, 
Joach. Camerarius, AVolfg. Musculus, Erasni. Sarce- 
rius, Martin Chemnitz, and A eg. Hunnius. Musculus' 
Commentary upon Matthew (1551) is full and theo- 
logical ; Sarcerius' Scholia in Matt. (1538) solid and 
pertinent; Camerarius, as professor of philosophy, 
delivers in his Notatio Figurarum, &c. scarcely any 
thing but philological remarks, generally weighty, but 
known in our times as irrelevant. The most import- 
ant is Martin Chemnitz's great work, Harmonia 
Evangelica, \l^B, (Hamb. 1704, 3 vols, fol.) This 
distinguished theologian was allowed to finish only 
the seven first chapters of Matt. ; he found, however, 
as successor in the task, the no less able Polyc. 
Lyser, after whose decease, the twice interrupted 
work was completed by Joh. Gerhard. For the illus- 
tration it gives of the theological matter in the Gospel 
of Matthew, and particularly in the sermon on the 
Mount, this work eminently deserves recommenda- 
tion, and contains a boundless store of useful materials 
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for the practical clergyman. Aeg. Hunnius f 1603, 
whose Commentary upon Matthew, was first published 
1708, and afterwards in his Thesaurus Evangelicus, by 
Feustking, 1706, belongs to those who convert exe- 
gesis into doctrinal discussion. The bulk of this com- 
mentary is taken up with the Loci Communes. 

But, to come to the reformed church, the first we 
have to mention is Zwingli, whose Annotations 
upon the New Testament, in the 4th vol. of the 
Zurich edition of his works, are, owing to their great 
rarity, little known in Germany. The praise given 
him by the author of the pre&ce, his l^thful col- 
league Leo Juda, viz. that he had illustrated Scrip- 
ture mir& claritate^ brevitate ac simplidtate, parique 
diligentia dexteritate ac fide, even Richard Simon is 
disposed to concede (Hist, des Comment p. 729.). 
Any thing very superior he certainly does not pro- 
duce, but still he is frequently original in his con- 
ceptions. Far above his performance is to be rank- 
ed the Exposition annexed by Calvin to his Gospel 
Harmony, even although this work of the immortal 
reformer is just the one which did not obtain' the last 
polish, and hence is less satisfactory than the rest 
In point of grammatical criticism, Beza, as is well 
known, stands highest. With these masters from the 
reformed church, we have honourably to associate as 
expositors, first, Joh. Fiscator, professor in Herbom 
tl626, (Commentarii in onmes libros N. T. ed. tertia, 
1638), who unites accuracy in seizing the sense of 
the words with talent in developing the connection 
of the ideas ; secondly, Benedict Aretius f 1574, 
whose commentaries upon the N. T. are chiefly doc- 
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trinal, but, as may generaDy be raid of the doctrinal 
commentaries that have issued from the reformed 
church, do not run out too much into digressions. The 
great master of the Hebrew tongue, Conrad Pellicanus 
f 1556, in the 6th voL of his works, has Ukewise com- 
mented upon Matthew with brevity, and frequently 
makes pextinent observations. We possess a Catena, 
collected principally from the exegetical authors of 
this church by the contemporary of the Reformation, 
Augustine Marloratus ; Novi Testam. Expositio Ca- 
tholica Ecclesiastica, 1st Ed. 1605. 

The more celebrated expositors of the Gospels 
from the Romish church, belong, for by far the most 
part, to the period subsequent to the Reformation. 
We name Faber Stapulensis, Vatablus, the Cardinal 
Cajetan, Clarius, Zegerus, Salmero, Maldonatus, and 
Jansenius. The commentary of Maldonatus (f 1583) 
is the only one eminently fit for use ; it is composed 
with comprehensive erudition, and no small acute- 
ness and originality. Next to him, Jansenius upon 
his Gospel Harmony, may likewise certainly be con* 
suited with profit. 

in. THS 8XVEVTSXKTH AJTB flRST HALT OT THS 
XIOHTEEVTH CENTUKT. 

From the seventeenth century we have to note as 
foremost, Erasmus Schmid, f 1687, who, in the An- 
notations to his Translation of .the New Testament, 
has delivered many remarks, which, for the time at 
which he lived, must be considered of high excel- 
lence, and Abraham Calov, in his Biblia iilustrata. 
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DescendiDg to the first half of the eighteenth century, 
we have to specify the learned Christ. Wolf, whose 
Curae Philolog. CriticsB (1741), are known to be a 
collection of very multifarious and partly artificial 
explications ; the Observationes Sacrse ad £v. Matt. 
Lips. 17^0, of Gottfred Olearius, a work evincing 
exegetical talent and philological knowledge; the 
Gnomon N. T. (1st Ed. 1742) of Bengel, which 
abounds in ingenious and profound remark, often de- 
rived from deep inward experience; and, in fine, 
Heumann's Exposition of the N. T., of which the 
Ist vol. appeared in 1750. In the part which con- 
tains the three first Gospels, we by no means find 
the rich collection of materials which distinguishes 
the sequel. 

From the reformed church, we have first to men- 
tion the learned Exercitationes Evangel, of Abr. 
Scultetus f 1625 (Amsterdam 1624), which relate 
chiefly to the first chapters, and present us with 
much useful matter ; moreover, the highly valuable 
Dabia Evangelica, 3 vol. 1651, of the elder of the 
two celebrated Spanheims fl649. Upon this work, 
Hettinger has pronounced : Quod si in universum 
contextum sacrum (dubia ilia) dari potuissent, nihil 
in ho(> studiorum genere desiderari amplius potuisse. 
It handles, with equal erudition, ingenuity, and con- 
ciseness of expression, all the doctrinal difficulties 
which the perusal of the Gospels suggest. It ex« 
tends, to be sure, no farther than to the middle of 
the fifth chapter of Matthew, but contains a very 
great deal of useful matter for the exposition of the 
first part of the sermon on the Mount. In the church 
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of Holland, Cocceius deserves to be noticed. His 
commentary upon Matthew, in the 4th vol. of his 
Opera Omnia, is concise, free from digressions upon 
doctrine, and exhibits erudition and judgment From 
the French reformed church, we must particu- 
larize as valuable, especially for a knowledge of the 
&thers, the Remarques Philologiques et Critiques sur 
le Nouvean Testament of Beausobre, (La Haye 
1742,) which form a third part to the translation of the 
New Testament, by the same author and Lenfant ; 
they contain, however, much that is unprofitable. 
The work of Hammond is what principally deserves 
notice among the productions which have emanated 
from the church of England ; it first acquired value, 
however, as is notorious, from the learned annota- 
tions of Clericus. Besides those mentioned, the re- 
formed church possessed at this era, other learned 
philologists, who, by their AnifiuuiversioneSf principally 
collected in the Critici Sacri, have diffused light upon 
many passages of the sermon, viz. Jacob and Lewis 
Capellus, Drusius, Lewis de Dieu, and Price. Price*s 
by no means trivial Commentarii in varios N. T. 
libros, appeared 1660 in London, and have been re- 
ceived into the fifth vol. of the Frankfort edition of 
the Critici Sacri. The Myrothecium Evang. (Sau- 
mur, 1667) of John Camero, who shews hisiself else- 
where an able expositor, contains little of importance 
upon the sermon on the Mount. On the other hand, 
however, peculiar notice is due to the Horse He- 
braicse Talmudicae of Lightfoot, and to the work of 
his continuator Schottgen, under the same title. The 
last exegetical author of the reformed church of this 
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age 18 Jac. Eisner, whose Commentaricis Critico-phi- 
lologicus in £v. Mat. was edited by Stosch, Utrecht, 
1767. It is a work by no means to be overlooked, 
uniting pions sentiment with very copious erudition^ 
and tolerable liberality of judgment. 

We have still to notice in this period, to whidft 
they mostly belong, the Socinian and Arminian in- 
terpreters. Faustus Socinus, has left us an unfinbhed 
set of lectures upon Matthew; it goes as far as the 
sixth chapter, and is to be found in the 1st vol. of the 
Biblia Fratrum Polon. ; Crell's Commentary on Mat- 
thew, reaches only to the commencement of the fifth 
chapter, but the dd vol. of that Biblia Fratrum Polon. 
contains a complete Commentary upon the same 
Evangelist, by Wolzogen. The productions both of 
Socinus, and of Wolzogen, are superficial, of the lat- 
ter Grotius has made diligent use. We have, besides, 
to name Przipcow's Cogitationes ad initium £v. Mat* 
in the 9th vol. of the work to which we have twice 
referred. Grotius' Commentary upon the Gospels^ 
is well known to abound in multifarious erudition and 
original and valuable remark. His numerous quota- 
tions of parallel passages from the classics, however, 
not only give no help to understand the sayings of 
Christ, but, by their merely apparent resembUmce, 
frequently lead astray. We also possess from Simon 
Episcopius, the laborious explorer of Scripture, a 
commentary upon Matthew, contained in the 2d vol. 
of his Opera ; in date, it is the last of his labours in 
this field, and was only carried by himself to the 
twenty>fourth chapter ; Limborch has pronounced it 
the most finished of his exegetical works. Episco- 
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pins, here also shews his powers of original reflection. 
The work, however, seems never to have received 
the last polish, and the exposition is often wavering and 
incomplete. In Wetstein's collections, the parallels 
that turn upon the matter, are inferior in utility to 
those that turn upon the words. 

IV. FBOM THE MIDDLE OP THE EIOHTEEXTH CEyTDET 
TO THE PBESENT DAT. 

In this later era, no great number of important 
worlds upon Matthew have been produced. It is 
well known of what character are the commentaries 
of J. G. Rosenmiiller, Paulus, Kuinoel, Henneberg, 
and Fritzsche. The last which have appeared, are the 
Exposition of the Synopsis in the 1st part of Olshau- 
sen's work, and that in H. A. B. Meyer's Commen- 
tary upon the New Testament, P. 1st, 1832. In the 
explanation of words, the latter principally follows 
Fritzsche, although without slavish dependence ; he 
has done nothing to illustrate the religious meaning. 
In this respect, Olshausen, as is known, has earned 
for himself distinguished merit. With laudable in- 
dependence, rare ingenuity, and great fertility of 
thought and sentiment, he has expounded the Gos' 
pels, casting an interest over all, and light upon many 
parts. Among the rest, the sermon on the Mount 
is much indebted to his exposition. The humerous 
writers of observations need only be incidentally re- 
membered, such 6. g. as, Krebs, Kypke, Eisner and 
others. Of modern interpreters in the Romish church, 
we may name Mat. Gratz (1821,) whose work is de- 
void, not indeed of learning, but in a high degree, of 
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intellect and taste, and Kistemacher, whose annota^ 
tions, although they contain scarcely any thing new, 
contain generally what is good. 

These later times have also produced several sepa* 
rate treatises on the character of the sermon or the 
Mount; none of which, however, with the except 
tion, perhaps, of Rau's, advance the exegesis of the 
subject. The principal writings of this kind are the 
following : 1st. Jehnichen, de Consilio, quod lesus in 
oratione, quae dicitur montana, secutus est Witteb* 
1786. The author looks upon the discourse as a 
connected whole. 2d. Pott, de Natura atque indole 
orationis montanae. Helmst. 1789. 3d. Oertel, de 
Oratione lesu montana ej usque consilio. Witteb. 
1802. A poor essay upon the time, place, and plan 
of the sermon. 4th. Rau, Untersuchung die wahre 

tnsicht der Bergpredigt betreifend. Erlangen, 1805. 
or the most part, these investigations are employed 
in shewing that the discourse was not addressed to 
the Apostles alone. 5th. Grosse, de Consilio quod 

. Christus in oratione montana secutus sit. Gott. 1818- 
A very weak attempt to trace a train of thought in 
the sermon. 6th. Jentzen, de Indole ac ratione ora- 

% tionis mAitanse. Lubecse, 1819. A somewhat better, 
but still feeble attempt, of the same* kind. Here also 
is the place to notice the work, already named at p. 31, 
of the -Dutchman Ferf. It is principally taken 
up wihi Evanson's doubts about the authenticity of 
' Matthew, and seeks to overthrow them as far as they 
affect his theme. He handles, however, many other 
points suitable for ari mt^duction to the sermon on 
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the Mount. It must be added, that this, like many 
of the dissertations of Dutchmen, is filled with a vast 
quantity of weak unprofitable stufil 

A Ibt of the principal treatises upon single sayings 
of the sermon^ will be given at the end of the work. 
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We first call up the external drcumstances under 
which the discourse was delivered. 

With respect to the multitudes which we here find 
congregated, partly from distant regions, the favourite 
way in modern times is to imagine them composed 
of caravans, travelling to a festival in Jerusalem, or 
ah*eady upon their return from that metropolis. But 
there is no foundation for this supposition in the 
words of the text, at least ; What then should the in- 
hahitants of Jerusalem and Judea be doing in this cor- 
ner of the land? The Evangelist seems to assign, as the 
cause of the gathering of the multitudes, the iame of 
Christ's miraculous powers, which had penetrated as 
fer as Syria (c. iv. 24.). If, however, some addi- 
tional reason be required for such a concourse of 
people from all parts of Judea in this quarter, let it 
be remembered, that Capernaum, a principal depot 
for the commerce of the Syrian caravans, was situate 
upon the Via Maris, along the sides of which nume- 
rous cisterns, hewn in the rock, and visible at the pre- 
sent day, are monuments of the prodigious traffic by 
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cordingly, when we read rh o|og in the gospels, we 
must think sometimes only indeterminately of the 
uplands, sometimes, again, of a particular moun- 
tain among them. Now, in this passage, we may, 
with perfect propriety, understand the very mountain 
which is pointed out by tradition as the scene of the 
sermon. The reports of travellers have made us suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the situation and environs 
of Capernaum, to enable us to form a confident judg- 
ment with respect to that tradition. For while the 
gay scenes of history pass in ceaseless change over 
the face of a country, the forms of nature remain 
standing immutable spectators, and it is an unspeak- 
ably delightful feeling to recognise in and upon these, 
the distinctive marks of ages that have long since gone 
by. To determine the situation of Capernaum, the 
data furnished by Josephus, Adamnanus, and Bonifa- 
dus, and which are collected by Bachiene; * those 
of Brocardus,^ and the Count of Solms,^' amply suffice. 
Of the two last, the former in 1283, and the latter in 
1483, still found the remains of Capernaum, whereas 
Korte in 1737 could no more perceive even the rub- 
bish. By combining the different accounts, it ap- 
pears, that the city must have been situate almost 
at the northern extremity of the sea of Galilee, where, 
in Grimm's map of Palestine, it is, in point of fact, 
laid down. Near this place, by Brocard's account, 
about a German mile distant from the village, which, 
m his time, bore the name of Capernaum, rises the 

*II. 4. p. 186. »P. 858. 

• P. 122 of the Numberger Rdssbuch. 1659. 
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mountain to which tradition points as the place where 
the sermon was delivered. It has been most accurately 
described by Pococke,* Korte,*' and Stephan Schuhe. ^ 
When seen from the south, it appears to be a long low 
hill, with two elevations upon the eastern and western 
sides, from which circumstance, it is to this day call- 
ed the Horns of HuUin, a village which lies at the 
western foot of it, among beautiful gardens of lemon 
and orange trees. The summit of the eastern height 
is nineteen paces long and sixteen broad, and about 
the centre, on a somewhat elevated spot, is the foun- 
dation of a little church, marking the place upon 
which our Saviour is said to have stood. '' It is cer- 
tain," says Korte, ^ that the mountain is very suitable 
for the delivery of a sermon ; its summit is moderately 
flattened, and takes the form of a basin, and the sides 
have a gentle slope, and are all around calculated to serve 
asa pulpit, and sitting place for a large attdience.** Now, 
if we are to understand that the sermon was delivered 
not merely among the uplands in general, but really 
upon a mountain, then, considering that, with the ex- 
ception of Tabor, situated fifteen miles to the south, no 
other single mountain is to be found in the district, and, 
at the same time, that its proximity to Capernaum, and 
shape, make it convenient for the purpose, there is no- 
thing that can be objected to the tradition, which sup- 
poses this mountain to have been the one on which 
our Saviour spoke. 

We have still an additional circumstance to state, 
which makes us certain that the mountain stands near 

a II. § 92. ^ Rdw ins Oelobte Land. s. 308. 

^ lieitttDgen des Hochsten, Th. v. 8. I§8. 
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the position of the ancient Capernaum. Jose- 
phus^ speaks of a copious fountain which was like- 
wise called xa^ce^MM^u, and beautifully watered this dis- 
trict of Galilee. Now Brocardus ^ makes mention of a 
lively spring which rises at no great distance from the 
sea in the mountain of the beatitudes.^^ Accordingly, 
when Luke tells us, that coming down from the 
mountain, Jesus stood upon a rS^g ^d/vo^, where the 
multitudes also took their station, we must not under- 
stand the plain close to the city (rb widm, n *rthivn)y 
but, as the rwrog implies, some more level spot on that 
side of the mountain, where, books of travels in- 

• De Bello Judaico, Lib. iii. c. 10, § 8. 
^ P. 858 det Nurnberger Reissbuchs* 

* That we can thus, in the vicinity of the ancient Caper- 
naum, point to a mountain convenient for the delivery of the 
discourse, may appear a trivial circumstance. It is not, how- 
ever, destitute of all weight, but seems so only in comparison 
with the more important circumstances which confirm the 
historical character of the sacred narrative. Supposing it 
could be shewn, that the environs of Capernaum were not at 
all hilly, and that no single mountain existed in the neigh* 
bourhood, would not this fact greatly strengthen the sus- 
picion entertained of the historical truth of the Gospel ? 
Whatever tends to shew, that the Evangelist, even in minute 
and trifling details, coincides so perfectly with history, is of 
so much the greater consequeij^ce in the present age, when 
so many attempts are made to convert the Gospel narra- 
tives in general, and that of Matthew in particular, into a 
dark and random compilation of traditions. How, for in- 
stance, can Schleiermacher assert ? (Studien und Eritikeu, 
1832, IV. s. 746.) : '< The mountain which Matthew here 
makes Christ ascend, we can only seek in the whole country 
of Galilee,** whereas we have seen that the locality of Caper- 
naum exactly agrees with the statement of the Evangelist. 
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form us, the declivity is not steep. The traveUera of 
so early a date as the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, concur \vith those of more modern times, in 
saying, that it is covered, in many parts, with a rich 
herbage ; and as we are told, in Mark vi. 39, John 
vi. 10, that the multitude sat down upon the grass, 
they did the same here.* 

The time of day when the sermon was delivered, 
we learn from Luke; it was the early morning. 
And now let us try to figure to ourselves the charms 
of this Galilean landscape, o'er-canopied by an oriental 
sky, in order to reproduce, while we are reading 
them, the same impression which was made by the 
words when they were heard. 

While, on every other occasion, -during his abode 
upon earth, the Son of God preferred the unostenta^ 
tious and obscure, he seems to have selected the 
most beautiful and enchanting spot in nature, as the 
temple in which to open his ministry. Travellers are 
wont to liken the mountain scenery of Galilee to the 
finest in theur native lands, the Swede Hasselquist to 



* When Kaiser, in his Synoptical Arrangement of the 
Gospels, p. 83, and afterwards in his Commentarius quo lin« 
gQ» AramaicsB usus, ad judicanda et interpretanda plura, 
N. T. loca defenditur. Norimb. 1831, p. 8, tries to explain 
the Ti^§t mltvit by the Chaldaic kV)9IC^ ^^® deelwity, piaitit it 
is difficult to- perceive why recourse should be had to the 
Chaldaic, considering that the Greek word likewise signifies 
a level phee. Certainly, however, the term does not here in- 
dicate the foot of the mountain, for in that case no particular 
Tir$( would be mentioned, r« mVttf would hare been used, or 
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East Gothland, and Clarke, the Englishman, to the 
romantic dales of Kent and Surrey. The environs of 
the Galilean sea have been compared with the banks 
of the Lake of Geneva. This is said in the present 
day, when the weight of the Turkish sceptre, Hke 
the curse of heaven, oppresses that once blooming 
land. What then must it have been when the Sa- 
viour of the world made it the scene of his presence! 
Even Josephus, in speaking of Galilee, rises into a 
poetical mood. " Marvellous," he says,* *' for na- 
tural beauty is the country around the Sea of Genne- 
saret. Such is the fertility of the soil, that it pro- 
duces, spontaneously, all shrubs. But, besides this, the 
husbandmen have planted the most various sorts, for 
there is none which the temperature of the climate does 
not suit. In other regions the nut tree requures cold, 
but there it grows in the richest luxuriance ; there 
also flourishes the palm, though usually it delights in 
heat, and there, side by side, the fig and olive, which 
agree with a milder air. There seems to be an emu- 
lation in nature endeavouring to bring together the 
contending parties. The seasons also carry on a 
beautiful rivalry, each struggling with the other for 
the possession of the land." But, charming above all 
must be the beauty of the region where it presents 
itself in one view, precisely at the spot on which oar 
Saviour delivered his discourse. Korte informs us, 
that the mountain, standing as it does- apart, com- 
mands the same prospect which is seen from Tabor. 
Far off the rich and blooming landscape of Galilee ; 

« De Bello Judseo, iii. 108. 
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to the north, the snow-crowned Hermon; to the 
west, the woody Carmel. Maundrel even saw from 
Tabor the Mediterranean. At the distance of a 
stone-cast the cheerful sea of Galilee, encircled with 
mountain and forest. Add to the picture, the cloud* 
less sky of southern regions and the solemn silence 
of the early mom.* " The whole acene," says Hess, 
<< is of a character familiar and grave, attractive and 
dignified. The clear sky above him, and the rural 
district around, formed a natural temple. No syna- 
gogue, not even the temple of the metropolis itself» 
could make so deep and solemn an impression. 
There were to be seen here none of the formalities 
which would have accompanied the ordinary lecture 
of a Jewish teacher. He sat down upon the rising- 
ground, and, fixing his eyes on the disciples, who 
stood next to him, began, < Blessed are the poor in 
spirit.'" 

We must likewise, however, advert to the ex- 
pectations which the assembled audience brought 
along with them, in order both to conceive fully the 
impression produced by the discourse, and to compre- 
hend the reasons why our Saviour selects the topics 
which form the subject of it. It was spoken about the 
commencement of his ministry. As we learn from 
many passages, he had never decidedly announced 

* The emotions of a warm adorer of Christ upon this spot, 
as evening darkened around him, under a deep impression of 
the beauties of nature, and remembering the words that once 
were heard at the place, have been described by the Engh'sh 
traveller Wilson. Travels in the Holy Land, 3d Ed., 1831, 
ii. p. 6. 
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himself before the multitude as the promised Mes- 
Bias, although, on the other hand, he had re- 
peatedly hinted this, and even, tinder certain cir- 
cumstances, avowed it. Now here we cannot mis- 
take the intention to disclose who he was, to such as 
uprightly longed for the promised Saviour, and, at the 
same time, to keep himself concealed from the rude 
mass of the people, who were so much inclined to 
gratify, by means of him, their impure hopes (John vi. 
15). From the strained expectations, not only cherish- 
ed, at the time, by the Jews, but which, as Tacitus 
bears witness, issuing from among them, prevailed over 
the whole East, that the salvation^ promised by the 
prophets, M'as soon to dawn ; from the manifold allusions 
which Christ himself had made, and the miracles he had 
performed, it could not but happen that some must 
have seen in him the promised Messias, (John vi. 14 ; 
vii. 41,) others, at the least, a wonderful messenger 
of God. There would be few who listened to him 
merely as an ordinary scribe. The whole charac- 
ter of the sermon, and such particular sayings as v. 17, 
vii. 21, 22, plainly intimated that one greater than 
the common teachers here spoke. Nor does the 
audience at the close belie this impression (vii. 28, 
29.). Now these lofty anticipations, which the bulk of 
his hearers brought along with them, operated also 
upon Jesus in determining the substance of his dis- 
course. He embraced the opportunity here offered, 
to pourtray, in contrast with the carnal and revolu- 
tionary views and expectations of many, the nature 
of his kingdom, and the character of its members. 
It was this which induced him to commence the dis- 
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course as he did ; this was the reason of his inti- 
matiDg, with so much emphasis, that he was not come 
forcibly to subvert the old covenant (v. 17, 18), but, 
in opposition to a false libertinism, to establish a spi- 
ritual yet far stricter bond than that of the ancient 

GENERAL VIEW OF V. 3 — 12. 

At the outset, the discourse comes, on the one / 
hand, into sharp collision with carnal views and | 
expectations, and, on the other, pourtrays, in thej 
most beautiful and definite manner, the peculiarity of | 
the new, compared with the old covenant. The i 
Saviour here, in accordance with so many other pas- \ 
sages, announces himself, not chiefly in the charac- i 
ter of a lawgiver or a judge, but as One come to be- ' 
stow blessedness, and that upon those who build no hope 
upon themselves. The singularity of this introduc- 
tion induced many, even in the ancient church, and 
has again in modem times, as we mentioned in the 
note p. 31, induced Stier to regard the sermon on the 
Mount as a sort of antistrophe to the giving of the 
law on Sinai ; its centre and heart being the Lord's 
Prayer in the sixth chapter. This supposition, how- 
ever, is destitute of sufficient basis, inasmuch as the 
Lord's Prayer, in the place it occupies, is only inci- 
dentally introduced, and has no influence upon the 
train of thought that runs through the discourse. 
The pith of our Lord's sermon is more to be consider- \ 
ed as consisting, like the other, in legislation, so that, : 
as the spiritual code of the Christian, it rather forms i 



4- 
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an actual paraDel to the'promulgation of the Sinaitic 
kw, with but one exception, involved in the nature 
of New Testament l^idation, viz. that it is in- 
troduced by pronouncing those blessed who feel 
their own impotence, and, in so fiur, involves a refer- 
ence to that source of thQ Christian's strength, which 
is more distinctly made known to us in other pas- 
sages. Even for this reason, therefore, the beati- 
tudes must not be parallelized vnth the blessing which, 
along with the curses, accompanied the legislation of 
Sinai (Dent, xxvii.); against which, moreover, the 
*pi3 there also speaks, seeing that /iMxd^iog can- 
not be regarded as its translation, but occurs 
twenty-five times in the Psalms, as the translation 

ofnt&K. 

The beatitudes form, as we said, in the first in- 
stance, an antithesis to the carnal expectations of a 
Messiah. We must not, however, regard this tempo- 
rary and local reference, as exhausting their meaning f 
For the declarations here uttered by Jesus, delineate, 

* One of the most faithliil adherents of Semler, in the prac- 
tioe of limiting to the time and place, when and where they 
were pionoonoed, the sayings of the New Testament, was 
Eichhom. In a passage of the Allgemeine Bibliothek, he com- 
plains that a too comprehensive sense is given to them, and 
with great naivete remarks, that this circumstance, so unfa- 
vourable for exegesis, would never cease, as long as ministers 
were forced to preach from texts of Scripture, which obliged 
them always to handle the sayings of Christ as applicable to 
our, and to all times. The professor of exegesis, however, for- 
got, that had it not been for this circumstance> so disadvan. 
tageous for the science he professes, never would chairs for pro- 
fessors of exegesis ^been instituted at all. 
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in the order of its successive stages, the development ^y 
of spiritual life. True, that Christian virtue is but one, 
and that, in the germ of the religious life, all the virtues 
lie comprised, so that << the various clusters of the vine 
which the heavenly Father plants in believers,"* must 
ever be co-existing ; still, however, one ripens earlier \ 
than another, and in so far we may say, that spiritual \ 
life brings, in its different stages, different virtues to 
maturity. The first in date is the consciousness of in | 
ward poverty, of a want of the spirit ; from this there! 
emanates the pain of a seTMe ofgwU and imperfection, \ 
and that gives birth to a disposition of humble meek- ' 
ness, and the desire €(fter righteousness. In propor- 
tion as this desire is satisfied, and a man has obtained 
forgiveness, a compassionate hve for others is awaken- 
ed in his heart, he becomes pure from his sin, and en- 
deavours to impart to his brethren the peace which him' 
telfhas acquired. But the world does not understand 
his aim, and, therefore, Christ adds, that those 
peacemakers, — here represented as now possessed 
of righteousness — are misunderstood tmd reviled 
for the righteousness of the kingdom of heaven, 
and for his sake. Thus in this introduction, the clauses 
are finely linked, each to the other ; there is also har- 
mony in the number of the beatitudes, for the oondi- 



a A beautiful figure, which Origen employs in speaking of 
the virtues here recommended.^..— -Basilius, in allusion to them, 
lays: Jfag i »iyivves rets tta^tf, Uog lXXu(p^i»rog, (The book, 
however, which we shall often quote, is, as we may here ob- 
serve, spurious. See Combehsius and Gamier in Prsef. ad 
T. II. 0pp.) 
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tioD of the citizen of the Messiah's kingdom is de- 

I scribed in the sacred number seven ; the persecution 

I delineated in the last two, which are properly but 

' one, being, as^the fiaxd^toi hrs of the latter shews, no* 

thing more than a supplement. 

The promises correspond with the character of the 
receivers: To the poor is held out, the possession 
of a kingdom ; to mourners, comfort ; to the suffering 
meek, lordship ; to the hungry, the supply of their 
wants ; to the merciful, mercy ; to those the eye of 
whose heart is pure, the vision of the Lofty One ; and 
to promoters of peace, the recognition of their resem- 
blance to God. All these various blessings we may 
likewise call different clusters on the one vine of the 
heavenly kingdom. That they form a climax, as 
Menken, for instance, imagined,* we cannot say. 
Were that the case, " their's is the kingdom of hea- 
ven," would not be repeated in v. 10, on which ac* 
count, some propose to read : ort avroi stfovra/ nXew. 
For even although the preceding heptad be considered 
as a whole, and v. 10 as supplementary, we should 
still expect, that a higher degree of blessedness would ' 
be promised to those who are persecuted for righ- 
teousness sake, than to the spiritually poor; more- 
over, the promise of v. 7, would precede that of v. 6, 
and that of v. 8, undoubtedly be the last. In general, 
however, we must view these promises, as stating 
what falls as a portion to every virtue, when attaining 
completion, it embraces all the rest; and thus no 
beatitude, taken by itself, has properly any validity. 

* Betrachtungen Ueber den JMattbseus. Bremen^ 1822, s. 
293. 
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We have still to e&fl'HtteDlioii lo the simi ktity of the 
way in which the Savicmr here aonounoed himself, to 
that employed in the synagogue of Nazareth, Luke iv. 
18. ^ He thereoj^ens the book of Isaias at the place fad. 
1, and declares that it wiM fidfflled in him. Here, in 
iike manner, ver. 3 relates to the first, and ver. 4 to the 
second of diat sixty-first chapter. The sermon is 
thrdnghout richin Old Testament aUnsions. Ferf, in his 
Speeimeny* hAs made a collection of these, though it is 
not complete. The choice of this diction, was, doubt- 
less, proper for the occasion. How much more at- 
tentiye must the people have been, when the sacred 
words, wkh which they were fkmiliar, sounded in 
their ears ; and if our Saf iotir expounded them spi- 
ritually, how much more deeply must the listeners 
have been guided into the comprehension of the Old 
Testament! Chrysostom: dirb rwv (fuvr^6pm autoti 
^f^fjtdroiv swfaivst rhv Xcyov, cStfrs fi^ cravra^oO ^svo- 

Y..2. I shiEdl here make a single observation upon 
the wotds merym rh ^rifuoy as, in modem times, 
ithaa l)een made the Subject of discussion. From.a 
vary "early |ieriod, an emphasis was sought and dis- 
cowed in tins phrase. Chrysostom,-^with reference 
to ' the f 6/d»<x«y, which imimediately follows — asserts 
that the Evangelistihereby meant to intimate that ev^n 
the silence of Christ was a lesson. Luther connects 



• P. 66. 

^ He weaves his discourse out of sentences famiiiar to them 
from their infancy, that it might not seem altogether the voice 
of a stranger. 

O 
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with it the threefold rule, which he elsewhere Jays 
down for the preacher. « Come boldly forward, 
open your mouth, soon conclude," and explains the 
opening of the mouth to mean a fearless and intrepid 
style of preaching. " Out with it bluntly, let none be 
respected or spared, whom or whatsoever the word 
may strike." With perhaps the exception of Beza, 
almost all have understood it as laying an emphasis 
upon the idtdatntsv which follows, making that ex- 
pressive, as most, with Luther, think, of a loud and 
undaunted way of bearing testimony or teaching; 
some also, however, of a discourse in a lofty style, and 
of considerable length. There, likewise, arose a dis- 
pute between the Hebraists, and Purists, as to whe- 
ther the expression was, what Beza, Yorstius, and 
Gatacker deemed it, a Hebraism, or ought rather to be 
considered classical. Georgi, in his Yindiciae N. T.* 
produced instances of even prose authors, such as 
Isocrates and Demosthenes, using Xus/v rh (frofjM in the 
same way ; and Balth. Stolberg shewed, that so like- 
wise do iEscbylus and Sophocles, o//g/v and sxkuav 
rh (fr6,u,a. Modem exegetical authors, c. g. Rosen- 
miiller, Schleusner, and Kuinol, looked upon the 
phrase as a pleonasm. The latest, viz. Dr. Fritzsche, 
Wahl, and Meyer, refusing to subscribe to either 
opinion, tell us that the expression occurs in a two- 
fold way. In a number of passages, it means didu- 
cere os ad loquendum, and describes with the graphic 
particularity of oriental nations, that which precedes 
the act of speaking; in another set of passages, it sig- 

* L. iii. c. 4. § 46. 
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nifies neither more nor less than to speak. This as- 
sertion, however, carries the matter to an extreme, and 
consequently becomes incorrect. Would it be possible, 
in every place where gXsyg or ilm stands, to superadd 
the avoi^ag rh (frofia ? Certainly not. * It rather ap- 
pears that this minuteness of description is introduced, 
when sohmniiy is to be given to the expression, and 
so imparts a degree of emphasis to the Xs^g/v, which 
the following passages shew. Job. iii. 1 ; xxxii. 20. 
Acts viii. 35 ; x. 34. Moreover, in the passages 
where oLmyttv rh (fr6fia does nothing more than stand, 
as they think, instead of Xsys/v, the same thing, at 
least in most cases, takes place ; it would sound ridi- 
culous if, at every trivial expression, avotym rh <fr6/ia 
should be substituted for Xs^g/v. And, to say the truth, 
it can never be denied that the phrase frequently de- 
notes speaking! cUottdy and therewith, as Luther took 
it up, confidently ; Prov. xxxi. 8, 9. Ezek. iii. 27 ; 
xxxiii. 22. Ecclesiasticus xv. 5; xx. 14; xxiv. 2. 2 
Cor. vi. 11. Compare Is. Iviii, 1, p'l;!^ K*lp> 
which likewise signifies a hold address. In all the 
passages we have quoted, there stands *t3 HJIS)* An 
emphasis of a different kind lies in the phrase 
"•B TOB* This originally denoted, in like manner, 
no more than to open the mouth ; but it came at last 
to mean, par excellence, thoughtless and imprudent 
speaking. As regards our present passage, there 
seems to be a superior correctness in the observation 
of Pellicanus, that the dw/ga; rh <sr6fia prepares us for 
a discourse of considerable length, with which the 
idea of solemnity is also connected. 

V. 3d. In this verse we have first to attend to the 
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oonstruction. It has been proposed by Oleariufl^ 
who is often very peonliar in his expositicns, to'imite 
the dative rf 4m6/M)cr/, as a more precise definitkHi» 
with fiMxa^tot. This construction has also been 
adopted by Wetstein,* Heumann, Michaelis and 
Paulns. Knapp has been the foremost to declare 
against it, and with a full statement of the grounds. 
The most obvious objection arises from the position 
of the words. Why is rf^ltpmri deferred? ThSs 
these interpreters attempt to vindicate^ by saying 
that we have here a literal translation of the origuftal 
phrase used by the Saviodr. Now Knapp will not 
concede that, as some of kis Reviewers were of 
opinion, Christ could have said TTT) 0^y}JT\ ""IIW^* 
If, however, we affix the pronoun to rn*)j and., 
make it DrD*)* nothing can be objected to this accus. 
absolutus. But unquestionably, if such were the 
Hebrew words pronounced at first, the Evangelist 
has translated them very ambiguously. Besides, we 
have to take into consideration: 1. That the pro- 
posed construction destroys the symmetry of the 
beatitude, tis compared with the rest : 2. That the 
following beatitudes would ill assort with it, if this 
treated of bodily poverty : 3. The xada^ol rfi na^Hk^ 
of ver. 8, suggests here the usual construction. In- 
deed, never would this constraction, which not a 
tingle translator or expositor of ancient times has 

A Wet8tein, however, differ* from the-rest in interi>rethig 
W9$vfut to mean the Spirit of Gk)d ; to that rf vrnpfutrt is her* 
dat. judicantis, as e, g. in Oreek itt I^mi (Matthias, Gr. Gramm. 
2d. ed. § 388)=U^i«» r«v mtvfiaros rtZ Omv, t§u irnvfcmr»s vHt 
kXnhiasy Blessed in the judgment of God. 
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adofytedyhave been fallen upon, if it hadnot been deem- 
ed necessary to bring Luke, who has but ^xa^/oi oi 
^truf^aiy into concord with Matthaw.* For the same 
reason Olearius took the 0/ 'rrmxpt in our text as the 
vocative, and the pronoun of the third person wnrm 
in the sense of u/twy. . But if in another, and far 
easier way, we cap bring aboub an agreement be- 
tween the two Evangelists, there is no reason for 
having recourse to the forced construction in question. 
"^^ turn then to the explanalaon of irrofp^o^ r^ 
insLfMMTiy which, in every successive century, we find 
to. have been taken up ia numberless different mo- 
difications of meanings We may divide the exposi- 
tions into three classes. The first refers the words 
to bodily y the second to spiritualy poverty ; the third 
seeks to coiyoin both. The application to bodU^ 
poverty, is brought forward in the most pointed way 
by those expositors of the Romish church, who view 
this saying in connection with Mat. xix. 21,, and 
several other passages, as a consilium evangelicum 
paupertatis voluntarise. In this case, the word. vmyfMt, 
is taken, as Maldonatus does, at once in the sense 
of voluntas ; and, in proof of that, an appeal is made 
to Mat. xxvi. 41 ; Rom. i. 9 ; 1 Cor. vii. 34 ; Eph. 

* Another motive certainly operated in the case of Dr. 
Paukis, and that characterizes so strongly the spirit which 
prevailed at the commencement of the present century; — and, 
alas ! to many that past is still tbe present — that we must 
not omit the passage in which it is expressed. '^ If Jesus,** he 
says, <^had annexed rf mtuftari to «/ *r»fx**> ^^cn must ^^^ 
Xy^ have signified inward sufferers, the sad at heart. But 
that is what Jesus, the cheerful promoter ofmirthy never could 
have thought of wishing his disciples to be.** 
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iv. 3. This explanation finds support in the ancient 
church. Jerome expounds: Qui propter spiritum 
sanctum voluntate sunt pauperes ; and Basil, although 
in another place he seems to interpret the words dif- 
ferently,' says in the Homily** to Ps. xxxiii. 5 ; Oux 
ahi siramrii tj ^rru^itOy aXX' ij ex v^ocu^muf xarcL rh* 
iva'/ysXtxh¥ ffxovh¥ xaro§dou/tt«wj. noXXo^ yAf wroi^oi 
fMv rfi 'in^twctcfj 'rk:o¥tXTix(araroi St rf ir^oat^nm ruy- 
;^avoutf/r ovg oux ^ hdtta tfw^f/, dXX' ^ «jfoaij«ff/ff xarA" 
x^ivsr ou roivovv 6 itSsfig ^iravrui fiMxa^Ktrhg^ a>X o x^IiT' 
rom fi'y7i(fdfM¥og ru¥ rou xwffiou ^<rav^u¥y Hv IvroX^r 
rou Xot<rrov» Tovroug xaJ o xu^iog fMtxa^i^ei TJyur fiaxo' 
§tot 0/ flTTftip^o/ rip vntvfjMTi,'^ So also in the Reg. Brev. 
Inter. 205 ; and so in Gregory of Nyssa's Oratio 
prima de Beatitudinibus. Yes, eren those fathers of 
the Greek church, who, like Chrysostom, understand 
by irroty^oi, the spiritualfy poor, do nevertheless ex- 
plain rtp ie¥i{)fiaTi, by nj ^ir^acu^mt xai rjj "^v^. Our 
first question must, therefore, be, whether rf ^nfihfiari 

* In the commentftry to Is. xiv. § 287. T. I. 597, l^e illus- 
trates ^rttx'h ^^th an appeal to the N. Test, words ; rr«#;^«tf; 
il tv Ttus »»rk xc^f^f* ii^K'f kiytiy tikXA rtvt t^ ^«Mif 

"» T. I. 147. 

* Poverty is not always commendable, but only that which, 
arising from choice, is made subservient to the gospel end ; for 
many are poor indeed in substance, but most avaricious in 
their desires. These their penury does not save, but their 
desires condemn. It is not then the destitute man who is to 
be esteemed blessed, but he who values more than all the 
treasures of the world, the command of Christ. Such the 
Lord himself pronounces blessed, saying, ^'Blessed are the 
poor in spirit.'* 
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can rightly have the meaning of voluntarily. Through 
a process of derivation, doubtless it may; just as ix 
Tux^hiaQ^Jrom the hearty involvesthe idea of willingness.^ 
We might compare the use of -^^up^ixw; in 2 Mace xiv. 
22. The idea of willingness, however, must still 
be here but of a secondary kind ; the fundamental 
idea would remain << in such a way as that the spirit 
has a share in the matter." There is an ingenious con- 
ception of the word formed by Clemens Alexr. in his 
admirable little book, Quis dives Salvus ? the object of 
which is to shew that wealth is in itself an dd/a^o^ovyb all 
depending upon whether or not we use it as an organ 
to do good.<^ The able father thence infers, that when 
Christ blesses the poor in Spirit, he intends such as, be 
they poor or rich, do inwardly sit loose from their pro- 
perty, and consequently in that way are poor ;^ to which 
we should then find an admirable parallel in 1 Cor. vii. 
29, ** They that have, as though they had not." 
Compare Jer. ix. 23, and James i. 9, 10 : Kau%a(ri^M 
36 • a^X^hg 6 rcbviivhg h r(p v-^u avrou' 6 de ^Xoutfiog 

' The aciite Rich. Simon, who, in criticising Augustine*! 
exposition of the Sermon on the Mount, in his Histoire des 
Commentateurs du N. T., finds occasion to speak of our text, 
agrees, contrary to what might have been expected, with the 
Catholic exposition, and thinks that ^nv/utri may well mean 
veritabiement, de ctaur et d'affectian, which virtually amounts 
to voluntarilif. 

»> 8. 16. eg 14. 

' Agreeably to this, we niust also interpret another darker 
passage of Clemens, in the 4th Book of the Stromata, p. 484, 
where he says that ||>e^eatitude applies to those who, for 
nghteous{ie8s' sake, mijEjHI poor, tin ^viv/Mtn tlvt ^t^Mvg'itf, 
mffier in tpirit or in substance. 
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mw v/ rvmfMfif oufwfc Among modern Catholie 
interpreter^ KwtPfMchcg las Hkmt up the «q>rei* 
.aon in the nme seoae as Clenisiia^ and iqjpeals to 
Ps. huL 10 ; 1 Cor« tb. 30> 31 ; aad -so among Pnotes' 
tant8» E^NsoopioB^ Weeenfels, and Moeheim.* Our 
reformeray and sevecal otiber protestant expositora^ 
who equally undentand by vruxfmhedUy pcvertxfy 
tak« the dative to denol^ as nsoal^ the ibW. and«M(^, 
and interpret ^tkejf who in a tgnribml moftiMTy Le. 
wUh resignation and patieneef are poor. Thus the 
author of the Reeogn. Clem. L. II. o. 28, Luther, 
Mehncthon, John Gerhard^ Calvin and Zwingli. 

Equally, numerous, however, are. they who be- 
long to the second class we have mentioned, and, 
from a comparison of Isaiah IxvL 2, understand by 
poverty lowliness and humili^ of tpirii. So Chry- 
sostom and those who have made extracts from 
him,. Origen,** Macarius,^ Athanasius,*^ Augustine, the 
author of the Opus Imperfectum, £nismu8, Piscator, 
Hunnius, Calov, Spanheim, Knapp^ and almost ali 
modems. These expositors, however, also fall under 
various subdivisions, inasmuch as some refer the da- 
tive, which ill this view becomes the dative of re- 
specty (for which the Hebrews and Syrians — and 



a That the reference of the words to bodily poverty was 
widely spread in the fourth century, we may conclude from the 
scoff of the Emperor Julian, who, in his 43d Letter, says, that 
his only object in confiscating the property of Christiana was, 
that poverty might confer on them a title to enter thekingt 
dom of Heaven. . ^ \ 

b Horn. 5, in Josuatn, Tom. II.%8^ae]a Rue. ^ Horn. XIL 

^ Questiones ad Antiochum. Quest. 91. 



\ 
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sometimes also the Greeks — substitute the genitive) to 
the obfeci in reject of which one is poor ; and again 
by ^rvu/fiMy anderstsnd either ^ divine Spitity or 
taking it in malam partem, the spiritm eUUuSi the 
feroda anindf wjl^sh is the- opinion of Augustine and 
Erasmus,, or.euen, as Dr. Fritzsche* at least does, 
entditio et' inffeniunh translating: Fortunati ho- 
mines, ibg^o et^^uditione parum florentes ; whereas 
the minority refer it to the suhfeet sensible of po-^ 
vmiy^ as in 1 Cor* rii. 34: a/Za xo^ g^fiMti xai 
mfivfiaTu To express this meaning in the translation, 
it will be best, to say^ with De Wette, the poor in spi- 
rit, Luther's rendering the spiritually poor, is, for the 
most party infleed; understood in the same sense. He 
did not himself, however, so understand it, but, 
agreeably to his explanation <^ they who in a spiritual 
way are poor.'' In the Latin, the sense influences 
the translation, which should differ according as 
we understand bodily or spiritucU poverty. ' Strictly 
speaking, the word ought to be rendered eyeni or men' 
did. These express ^rrfti^og, whereas vewi^ corre- 
sponds with|NZtfj96r. Ilfi^ is, by the Greek gramma- 
rians, derived from flrgvg(fda/=:lvg^8/k, signifying one 
foho wins his bread by labour ; the former from 
^TwtftfE/y leavrag. It is thus that Ammonius states 
^e distinctioA s. v. isiynii Eustathius ad Od. 2. pag. 



* Thi» expositor belongs not to those who understand 
«^uyMi as the MA^jccI of . poverty; he takes it as the objeetot 
which one is destitute : Quum nemo rS mtv/utn nin de re 
qua illi essent destituti, aoeipere non possit; according to^ 
which mwf^ at onoe receives the sense of emditio. 
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Iddd, and the scholiast on Aristophanes' Plutos, verse 
548. Now, as Catholic interpreters more especially 
understand the word to mean monkish poverty^ 
they necessarily require to translate it tnendici^ 
which in fact is found in a passage of TertuUian, 
and in the author of the Opus Imp. instead of the 
pauperes of the Vulgate. Taking the expression tro« 
pically, we cannot hold fiist the distinction between 
^tvfig and irrM^og ; the ancients speak of «rAip^8/a rov 
¥o6g, and of a ^ivia '4/u;^/x^, and, in general also, the 
difference was not strictly observed. The LXX. 
usually render p^^J^ by flrewjg and '^yjf by ^rux'^^ 
but in this are not uniform. The Clementini, who 
interpret the word of bodily poverty, quote' ^Mjrs^ 
instead of ^jrru^oifi Neither in the exposition nor 
translation, however, can the advocates for the spi- 

• Horn. 16, p. 723, ed. Cot. 

b In Aristophanes* Plutos, the distinction betwixt itiftie 
and 9'rttx'f is expressed in a very glaring manner, where one 
speaker asks if the n y/« be not always sister to the «*r«;^i/« ; 
and another replies, that they perhaps might say so^ who dis- 
covered a resemblance betwixt the tyrant Dionysius and the 
foe of tyrants Thrasybulus, v. 650. Nevertheless, howevery 
^Titxi and ^ivnru are used indiscriminately by the Scholiast 
upon V. 594. The translation Mendici gives the author of the 
Opus Imperfectum the occasion of an original conception. 
He proposes to himself the question, why humiles is not here 
used, and answers it as follows : At non solum humiles os- 
tendat sed indigentes humiles, qui sic sunt humiles, ui semper 
adjutoriutn Dei Hni mendioantet. The observation would be 
perfectly just, if the Greek text, instead of *Titx*s had that 
which corresponds with mendicus, ^(•rmirnt. This passage, 
moreover, serves to shew unquestionably that the author oC 
the Opus Imperfectum commented upon the Latin text. 
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ritual sense take the word as equivalent to rainm^ 
which the Greek expositors, led by the etymology 
of vr^tf^ro;, have done. It denotes the condtHai^ or 
fi^i^ff of not having what one aught to havcy with 
which certainly the rairii¥op§MU¥v is always con- 
nected; and so is likewise mentioned at verse 5. 
The positive side of the beatitude then is enun- 
ciated in verse 6. As expressive of poverty in 
spiritual blessings, the word occurs in Rev. iii. 
17; ^Xovgtos means richness iu these, in Rev. ii. 9; 
iii. 17. 2 Cor. viii. 9. Jas. ii. 5, and in the letter 
of Barnabas, c. 19: avXcnig rij xa^hic^ xtii w>j>\i(ftoi rf 
'gnliisMTiy which expression also serves to show that 
rjjf xa^htoL and rf msu/iaTt are not to be strictly discri- 
minated. Compare likewbe Plato, Rep. vii. p. 521, 
0/ r^ ovrt 9'Xoutf/o/, ov xj^(fiouy aXX* oS 6i7rhv suda//MWB 

With respect to those expositors who unite the two 
meanings, it is hard to see by what method they do 
that ; we shall, therefore, notice only the more mo- 
dem of them, and principally De Wette. This 
author, as is known, in his Treatise: Beitrag zur 
characteristik des Hebraismusy in the dd vol. of the 
Studien von Daub und Kreutzer had propounded 
bis views with respect to the national psalms, and, in 
connection with these, unfolded the opinion that the 
D^^T^M and Q^JQ^ there mentioned, meant the 
oppressed and suffering popular party, who, on ac- 
count of that oppression, were also looked upon as 
the pious of the nation ; so that, in these words, 
the ideas of oppressed^ humble^ pious, had been 
traosfiised into each other. According to the same 
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opiDioD, he likewise expounded our text in the Com- 
mrata^ de morte lesu expiatoria, p. 88. 

From what pointy then, i^iall wie set out, in order, 
amidst opinions so various, to gain a firm stafidii^ 
pkbce ? The work of exposition necessarily moves in 
a circle ; we baanot comprehend particulars without 
having a knowledge of the whole, and yet the com- 
pcehension: of the whole must again commence with 
the particulars. Havings therefore, already formed 
that view respecting the temporary intention of the 
sermon, whiobwe delivered in the introduction to 
.v« 3 — 12, we approach this saying, with l^e remem- 
brance upon our minds of simibr declarations of 
Sioripture, more especially of Luke iv. IB, where the 
Saviour's object also is to state comprehensively the 
natupeof bis ministry, and with tbe impression which a 
previous understanding of the beatitudes that follow 
produces, and thus feel ourselves compelled, a priori, 
to take 0/ <itrw^ nji ffvs^/ttari, as it here stands, in the 
sense, who feel thenuebxe poor in Aeir spirit; that is 
to say, — ^if we define more narrowly this poverty — 
poor in the true knowledge and in the love of what is 
good, in inward peace, or, according to ver. 6th, poor 
witli respect to dixouoehyfi. 

This elucidation is, in every point of view, the 
most obvious. For, were we to consider the dative 
as expressive of the object of the poverty, and inter- 
pret poor as if it meant desHiute of the Divine Spirit, 
the beatitude would not be altogether true, inas- 
much as the state of being poor in regard to the 
Spirit of God, does not deserve to be extolled, but only 
that of a lively sense of poverty ; Although it may cer- 
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tainly be said, that the woirds admit of bong under- 
stood as signifying k fuUng of pamerty^ and that, 
moreover, the mistake of supposing it is the hetng 
poor per se which here receives theiieiiediction, is 
gusnnded a^nst by the folloning beatitudes^ espe- 
cially that contained in ver. 6th. In point of fact, ev«fn 
wken we conceive the dathre to indicate the sbbject, 
we are no less obliged to translate ihey who in their 
spirit are poor; though, by this transktion it 
certainly becomes -more evident that it Is ike wemte of 
pover^ which is meant. We have to add, diat this 
conception of die meaning has the analogy of '^^ 
m*^ in its fiivour, where TTT) signifies only the 
human mind. Perhaps, however, there may be some 
whom this does not satisfy, and who, taking offence 
at the substantive verb, have reeourse to the exposition 
which understands the poverty as being a poverty 
of seemiliff bieesings. But here we, 'in the first 
place, meet the scruple, that then thesecond beatitnde 
would, not be nearly so well ccmnected, -inasmuch as 
it speaks of a mourhing, arinng doubllesairom the ivant 
of the true riches klready mentioned in the previ€»as'<me. 
Besides wluch, the promise would not oorreqpoad 
with the test, seeing that all of them offer to those 
who want, 'that very thing of which they are in wont 
In fine, however, I venture to maintain, that on hear- 
ing the exekmation, ** Blessed are the inwardly poor, 
for theirs 19 the heavenly heritage T it is impossible to 
think of any-lhhig else than the seme of being poor; 
and if that be ilie oase, the poverty must rdate to 
the true riches. Moredver, that the lerta^^jiia here is 
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spiritual poverty, and not a want of external bleaanp, 
results from the progression of the thought up to 
ver. 5th, which says positively what our verse ex- 
presses n^atively. 

If, then, we thus decidedly explain the words as ex- 
pressive of spiritual poverty, it only remains to discuss 
the point. How Luke stands with relation to Matthew ? 
The former, it is maintained, manifestly speaks of the 
corporeally poor, and so makes Christ say somethiog 
essentially different from what the latter reports him 
to have said. Clericus, in particular, looks upon the 
contradiction as so decided, that he makes it the spe- 
cial ground of the Hermeneutical inference. Not to 
take the sayings of Christ too strictly. But it is just by 
taking it up with a greater degree of strictness that 
the apparent contradiction disappears. That Luke 
could not mean merely bodily poverty, is obvious 
from the nature of the promise. Who would ever ex- 
plain %o^a0i04tfE0i0s, << ye shall be satisfied with outward 
things," or mnSnrsi^ as signifying bhnger after bodily 
food? The words of Luke would rather lead us to 
suppose that a reference was intended both to what 
is outward and to what is inward, at the same time. 
According to the Divine intention, inward pain and 
repentance are awakened by outward affliction, and, 
in experience, it is actually found, that as the night 
of the ancients was the mother of the gods, so the 
night of sorrow is what commonly gives birth to re- 
ligion in the heart. Where seeming blessings abound, 
and lus earthly part receives satisfaction, man becomes 
proportionally less sensible that the aXfi^ivd, as Luke 
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beautifully calls them, xvi. 11, fail, and that he is not 
vkovrSiv s/( &t6v (Luke xii. 21.). ToTg 70^^ 'xXovdotgj 
says the proverb in Plato, ^roXXd ira^afiv^ta. Let the 
Old Testament prophetical rebuke be compared, 
which James v. 1 — 5, addresses to the rich. " Ye 
have nourished your hearts," says the 5th verse, t. e. 
satisfied your wants with mere seeming blessings. 
Hence those warnings in Prov. xxiii. 4 ; xxviii. 11, 20. 
Ecclesiasticus xiii. 2, 22 ; xiv. 4. An exemplar of the 
class, b held up to us in the rich man, Luke xvi., and 
in him who enlarged his barns. This general obser- 
vation is confirmed by the clearest evidence at the 
establishment of the first Christian church, and in the 
Christian community at all periods; for it has ever been 
the poor and outwardly oppressed in whom the long- 
ing after spiritual salvation soonest awakened (I Cor. 
L 26, James ii. 5.). From this point of view, we may 
also determine what degree of truth there is in the 
above quoted observation of De Wette's, which has, 
from the time it was broached, been universally em- 
braced, viz. that the idea which the Hebrew formed 
of the poor and oppressed, involved also that of 
lowliness and piety. The abl> n^yrM> D^3y, 
in the Psalms, the prophets, and Job, mean such as 
are poor, fear God in their poverty, and having be- 
come in some degree pious, are, for their piety's sake, 
kept in poverty, by powerful and godless oppres- 
sors. Hence, though but few of the expositors have 
marked it, the ideas of outward and of inward po- 
verty, seem to be united in that passage which comes 
nearest to our text, Luke iv. 18, likewise Luke i. 53, 
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and Matt xi, 5.' That in Luke iv. 18 the crrft^d/, 
ad well as in Isiuah bd. the Of^& means not merely 
the outwardly pooTy but the humbiedy is apparent 
from the suppleinent twg tfufrsr^tfih^vg riiv xaod/av. 
In the fMX^oi aSrot aha of. Matt. x. 42 $ xviii. 6, there 
seems to be a necessity' for cbmprising the inward 
and outward application. The ireverse, however, is 
the case with 1 Cor. iv. 8, where the xsxv^stffiefot 1^ 
is chiefly to be i^erred to inward fulness, although 
the external reference is not excluded. The Corio- 
thian church was wealtlner than the rest. With their 
affluence Paul contrasts the outward necessities and 
meanness of the Apostles, 2 Cor. vi. 10 ; it is a con- 
trast between spiritual and bodily riches. 

From all that has been said,^ it results, d>at in re* 
ference to this first beatitude, - there is no essential 
distinction between Matthew and Luke. If, how- 
ever, it be asked, Whieh apostle has reported the 
words of Christ with greater correctness ; then, from 
the proof we have given, that Matthew is, in gene- 
ral, the more accurate with respect to the sermon on 
the Mount, we are led to anticipate that he has here 
recorded what our Saviour said with greater exactness. 
This presumption is confirmed, when we consider 
that it is mUch easier to conceive how an inaccu^te 
reporter could omit the addition tpiriiualy considering 
that the terms DW3K and O^'^^ were already 

* Upon this passage Luther wavers. One time he wjiy 
'* these poor are certainly not the beggars and bodily poor, 
but the spiritually poor" (Walch xii. 120.). At another, he 
unites the two applications (Walch xi. 1342.)/ 
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quite known and current from the Old Testa- 
ment, than that another should superadd it. In 
Matt. xi. 5, Luke iv. 18, nothing has been added to 
the flrrftip^o/. Nay, when we call to mind the tempo- 
rary design of our Lord in beginning with these 
beatitudes, viz. to crush the hopes fftHHU feli- 
city, which was all that the people expected^Hp the 
Messias, the supplement appears peculiarly necessary. 
The promise which is made to the poor in spirit 
corresponds with the virtue extoljied ; they obtain the 
possession of a heavenly kingdom. The jSacr/XE/a rou 
0soD, — ^in Matthew always /Satf/Xe/a ruvou^ayuv, — is again 
mentioned in the sequel of the sermon on the Mount, 
at verses 10, 19, 20; vi. 10; vii. 21. To discuss on 
all the sides which it presents, an idea so pregnant in 
meaning as this, calls for a separate work. But as 
the term here requires no very detailed investiga- 
tion, we content ourselves with stating the leading 
traits ; nor can we refer to any book, where the sub- 
ject is handled in a manner in every respect satisfac- 
tory. Fleck has amassed a variety of materials, it 
is true, but with great prolixity he mixes what is 
foreign, and is deficient in the talent for combination 
and arrangement. If C. Gottfried Bauer had ex- 
ecuted the whole plan, of which he followed the 
commencement in the Essay, De Causis quibus nititur 
rectum super ratione Regni Divini in N. T. pas- 
sim obvia judicium,* something' certainly might have 

* Commentationes Theol. ed. Rosenmiiller and Maurer, 
i. p. 2. 

H 
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been expected ; at least no modem autkor ndio }m 
handled the subject, has equally weighed it on all 
ndes. Much excellent matter is also contained in 
the Treatise of Sartorius, Ueber den Zweck lesu bd 
Stiftung eines Gottee-Reiches. Amidst all thattfae 
doctrinal works of modern times have said upon the 
subject, the hints thrown out in Baumgarten Cruaoi' 
Biblischer Theoiogie, p. 149-^157, seem to me to 
merit particular consideration. For the most part, 
writers have been taken up with pointing out the 
connection of the New Testament doctrine with that 
of the Rabbins, which, however, is, at all events, a 
task of less consequence, the moment it is conceded 
that the Saviour connected with the expressioD, 
different ideas from theirs. 

Two kinds of defect are to be found in the nsoal 
treatment of this doctrine. At one time the diffe- 
rent sides and aUusians of the ^<fi>js/a rov 0foD are 
ranged together as diverse sign^eaHons of the phrase^ 
without any attempt to show their idendty, by dis- 
covering the fundamental idea ; and, at another, what 
is still worse, one single aspect oj the idea is exclu- 
sively seized, and all the rest disregarded. To men- 
tion an ancient commentator, the first defect is exem- 
plified in Euthymius, who, upon Matt iii. % after 
having previously said that Christ himself b here 
called the ^agtXt/a rm ou^avcDv, remarks : ij /3atf/>iiai 

dc ^<ri'h^Bia oO^avcuv xa) i\ a'/rSXautftg rSiv h ou^aro^g ayot^uv. 
hikoT Se xa) SiXka 'rkikva, to hofia rfjg ^affiXstag tuv 
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of*^9&9f 'r(ilKu0^fJM¥r^ h^ ^i 'ir^mrtg sv^'ofidv.^ . From 
the expositors of the middle period, we may here 
quote the note of Zwingli upon John iii. 3 : Capitur 
hie regnum Dei pro doctrina coelesti et predicatione 
Evangelii, ut Lucse xviii. Capitur aliquando pro vit& -- 
sterna. Matt. xxv. Luc. xir. Quandoque pro Ecdesia 
et congregatione fidelium, ut Matt. xiii. 24. Even 
the later lexicographers SchleusnerandBretschneider, 
however, have not advanced beyond these indefinite 
statements ; and the article on the subject by the 
IfUter is particularly defective. He sets out with the 
Rabbinical idea, which he also finds in the New 
Testament, and enumerates a vast number of texts, 
from which it is impossible to make out in tcheU sense 
the term is used f Matt iv. 17; v. 10; xix. 23; vii. 21 ; 
xvi. 19, 28; xviii. 3, 4, 23; xiL 28, et passim. He 
farther states the meaning, Felicitas Christianorum post 
lesurrectionem, and then, with a carterum, the very 
diverse meauings of, res Christiana, vocatio ad regnum 
Christ!, Christus ipse, nuntii Regni divini. How the 
word comes to have all these significations he does not 
explain.^ Wahl is much more correct, when he com- 

» Or by the kingdom of heaven he means the commonwealth 
of the angels, which Christ was about to rule, as never was 
done before, by gospel precepts. The fruition of celestial bless- 
ings is also called the kingdom of heaven ; and many other 
things besides does this name, the kingpm of heaven, imply ; 
for it is very significant, as we shall find in the sequel. 

b Both Bretflchneider and Schleusner seem to have enter- 
tained the idea, that Christ merely employed the expression 
by way of accommodation. But so to disregard how much 
it comprises, is a crying injustice, of which Semler was first 
guilty, and against which Baumgarten Crusius rightly says, 
(Bibl. Theol. s. 162) '< It was no mere accc:mmodation, bu< 
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prises all the significations of the word in the follow- 
ing formula : Felicitas nunc et dim per lesum obti- 
' I nenda. But although the unity of the idea is thus pre- 
served, the particular sense of /3a<riX£/a is lost. The 
second of the faults we mentioned, which consists in 
giving undue prominence to one side of the subject, 
and neglecting the rest, appears, to cite examples, in the 
t Treatises of Koppe and Keil, according to whom the 
word only refers to the fiiture kingdom of the Messias, 
which has still to be erected ; in Storr, who says, it is 
to be understood solely of the reign of the glorified 
Christ; and in Teller, who makes it the constitu- 
tion of the Christian religion. In explaining this 
vv name, we shall begin with ^ctoiksia roD OsoD, by 
\ which the variations ^atftXstoi tuv ov^ayuv, and jSagiXila 
rov X^Ktrov will also be explained. According to my 
view, none have brought forward the fundamental 
notion more correctly than Origen among the an- 
cients, and Calvin among the reformers. The parti- 
cular aspect of the idea which the several fathers of 
the church seized and stated, can be best seen in their 
explanations of the second petition of the Lord's 
Prayer ; Augustine especially developes the sub- 
ject with great depth and fulness. Most of them 
understand by it the kingdom of glory ^ the future 
revelation of Christ. Origen alone (in the book 



the one only term suitable for the thing and system in question.'* 
The M'oli'eiibuctel fragments, however, have treated the ex- 
pression worst of all, and audaciously assert, that Jesus used 
it in no other sense than the ambitious Jews, and thereby 
betrayed his own aspiring designs. 
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rs^t tux^i) endeavours more specifically to unfold the 
idea of jSa<r/X«/a : btiXov^i 6 tv^ofisvog sTJiTv tyiv ^atftXttav 
rou 0£oD, 4rs^/ rou r^v sv aurw fiatftXiiay rov 06oD ai^a- 
riiktii xai xa^o^o^iiaai xai rskstu^vaiy tuX6yus vdyirau 

TixeSg yo/xoig rou 0sou ^udo/isvoVy omti euvofMVfAevfiv vSXtv 
o/xoDyrog saurou' ^a^ovrog avrtp rov iFttr^hg xou (TU/ajSou- 
XiUvTog T(p irar^i roZ X^/ffroD sv rfj TSTsXsiaifAfVfi "^X? 

ikiu06fAS0a xai fAovriv va^ avrf votTiOo/MS^a.^ 

After some intermediate illustrations, he proceeds : 
The more the hallowing of God's name takes place, 
the more also will his kingdom come, and that be 
fulfilled which is written, 1 Cor. xiii. 9, 10 ; and then 
he adds, T^ ouv h Tifiiv ^aaik^ioj, rou &iov ri ax^lrrig ded/a- 
Xekrwj <ff^ox6'irTOV(fiv sv<srri(fircUf orav 'jrXriou^ji rb ^agA r(p 
*Kvo<irSKif) 6i|9]/x£yoy, or/ 6 X^/tfrog, ffavrwy ahr^rm ^xH^^ 
i^oTftysvruv, 'jru^adojifu Tt^v /3a<r/Xg/ay ryj» htp xai 'rar^i, 
m ^ hhg riL iravra ly nrasu^ With these admirable 

> It 18 clear, that whoever prays for the kiDgdom of God 
to come, prays by due inference for that kingdom to be set 
up, and bear fruit, and reach perfection in himself: Inasmuch 
as every saint who is under the dominion of God, and obeys ( ' 
his spiritual laws, dwells, as it were, in the well governed i ] 
city of himself, the father being present with him, and Christ 
giving counsel with the Father in the perfect soul, according 
to that text, of which, for brevity, I cite, " W^ will come 
unto him and make our abode with him.*' 

^ For those who incessantly advance, the consummation of 
the kingdom of God within us shall commence when that say- 
ing of the Apostle's has been fulfilled. That Christ, having put 
all enemies under his feet, shall deliver up the kingdom to 
God, even the Father, that God may be all in all. 
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words let the reader compare what he says upon tb^ 
same subject in another place, Horn. xiv. in Matt, * 
where he calls Christ in his own person, viewing him 
as the principle by which sin is to be vanquished, the 
fiauftXtia ; for of the fiagtXsta in our text, he says, 
That properly it is Christ himself who is promised to 
the poor as the ahro^a^tKticu In accordance wltii 
these views of the ancient fathers, Calvin, in the Com- 
mentary to his Harmony upon Matt. vi. 10, has the 
following words : Regnare enim dicitur Deus inter 
homines, quum carne sua sub jugum redacta et suis 
cupiditatibus valere jussis illi se regendos uUro addi- 

cunt et tradunt Quare sumnia hnjus pre- 

cationis est, ut Deus verbi sui luce mundum irradiet, 
Spiritus sui afflatu corda formet in obsequium justitise 
suae, quioquid est dissmatum in terra suis auspidis 
in ordinem restituat,^«^rdium vero regnandi feciat a 
subigendis carnis riostrae cupiditatibus. Jam va*o, 
quia regnum Dei, per continuos progressus augetur 
usque ad mundiynnem, necesse est quotidie optare 
ejus adventum. With this is to be compared his Com- 
ment upop^^att. iii. 2, and John iii. 3, where, a- 
mong other things, he says : Falluntur qui regnum 
Dei pro coelo accipiunt, cum potius spiritualem vi- 
tarn significet, quee fide in hoc mundo inchoatur, 
magisque in dies adolescit, secundum assiduos fidei 
progressus. What Calvin, guided by a systematic 
consideration of texts of Scripture, here expresses, 
Luther, following the dictates of his pious heart, 
handles in the beautiful sermon, On the Kingdom cf 

» £d. de 1b Riiie^ t. iii. p. 929. 
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GW, of the year 1524,* with which we may compare 
his exposition of the eighth Psalm, § 22, 23.^ We 
lay down accordingly, as the fundamental notion of 
the kingdom of God : A communUy in which God 
reigns^ and whichfCtsthe nature of a right government 
involves, obeys him not by constraint, but from free will 
(md affection ; of which it follows as a necessary conse^ 
quence, that the parties are intimately bound to each 
other in the mutual interchange of offices of love. To 
establish a commanity of this kind, was the pur- 
pose for which the Saviour appeared upon the earth, 
and forasmuch as it can only exist in perfection after 
the defeat of all his enenues, 1 Cor. xv. 28 ; Heb* x. 
13, the chief seat of this kingdom of Christ is, doubt- 
less, in the world to come ; and it is a gross error, when 
Usteri, in the 4th edition of his PauUnischer Lehr- 
begriff,® follows Rosenkranz, and would persuade us, 
that the kingdom of Christ belongs only to tha world 
that now is. The prophets, whose glance, it is true, 
took in the whole extent of the Messiah's kingdom, 
but was chiefly fixed upon the period of its comple- 
tion, were thereby led to place it at the end of time, 
and, in like manner, most of the texts of the New 
Testament promise it as something beyond the grave. 
See this done, for example, by the Evangelists, Matt. 
xiiL^S; xxv.^4; xxvi. 29; Mark^ix. 47; Ljifce 
xiii. 29; and equally so, wough many call thiii'%- 
to question, by the Apostles, 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10 ; GaL 
V. 21 ; Eph. % 5. ; 1 Cor. xvj, 50 ; 2 Thesfc k 5; 

b Walch, Vol. V. p. 294. « P. 371. 
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^ «/Wa1ch, Vol. ati^ 1*38. 
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2 Tun. iv, 1, 18; 2 Pet i. 11 ; Acts xiv. 22. Those 
expo6it<Nrs, accordingly, who, like Koppe and Keil, un- 
derstood by the jSounXc/a rou ^ou, Christ's kingdom in 
the world to come, take what is certainly a partial 
▼lew ; still, however, they have more truth on their 
side than their opponents. But it was a very awk- 
ward evasion of the contrary texts to which they had 
recourse, when they, moreover, added that " sometimes 
the term likewise denotes the institutions preparatory 
to God's kingdom in the world to come, and expound- 
ed such passages as Mark xii. 34 as follows : < Thou 
art upon the right way to the kingdom of God here- 
after.' " They would have done much better to allow 
that the fionfi'Ksta is unquestionably represented in the 
j New Testament as already come, although but in its 

, I commencement. The kingdom of God hereafter has 
in fact become existent in time, by the appearance in 
human nature of him, who could say of himself, ^< I 
* always do the things that please the Father." He 
who is the king is likewise the first citizen of the king- 
dom of God ; and if we interpret the evrog in the text 
^ Luke xvii. 21, among, which is the right way, then 
Christ himself declares, that with his person God's 
kingdom in eternity first became a kingdom in time. 
He commands us, moreover, daily to pray that his 
kingdom may come ; and the more that that life 
wffch is in him is diffused among mankind, the more 
do they cease to be disobedient subjects of God. As 
% now present, the kingdom of God j| represented^in 

? Matt. xi. 12; xii. 



iiJJS^ xv^!|^%rrxii,g34; Luke_ 
>; and iii fflWipistles, Rom; xiv. j4: 



xvi. 16 ; xvii. 20; and iri flWEpistles, Rom; x\v^^; 
1 Cor. iv. 20; Col. i. 13; iv. 11 ; Heb. xii. W^. 
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Now, when we consider that thus both the first Gos- 
peb and Paul represent the kingdom of God as future, 
and yet at the same time speak of it as having 
already come, we perceive a remarkable point of 
coincidence between them and John, with respect 
to the doctrine which has ever been regarded as pe« 
culiar to that Apostle ; viz.' That life eternal com- 
mences here in time.» 

After thus defining the ^a^tXsia to\j c o D, we 
learn how the ^atf»Xi/a roD X^/(rroD and the jSa- 
tf/Xg/a ruv ou^avwv in Matthew are to be ex- 
plained. The kingdom of Christ denotes just the 
reign of God, conceived as carried on through the 
mediation of Christ.^ Hence the more power God 
acquires over us, and the more we become his child- 
ren, the more does the Son deliver up the kingdom 
to the Father, until that full delivery, whereof St. 
Paul speaks, 1 Cor. xv. 28, upon which all mediator- 
ship shall cease. Ou^avo/is not, according to the rab- 
binical usus loquendi, synonymous with God,^ but 
denotes the world that lies beyond, and is elevated 
above, the present sphere of time and sense. Some 
passages in the Epistle to the Hebrews are explana • 

* The two passages in which this Evangelist mentions the 
Cc^iXt/c r»ufuu, iii. 3 ; xviii. 36, have been usually referred to 
the life hereafter, but unjustly ; the latter merely affirms that 
the dominion of Christ did not take its rise from the relations 
of the present life — «v»twtf U rouxiff/i^u rourov — and hence is 
not in its appearance like an earthly government. Luke xvii. 
20, is a parallel. 

*> J. Gerhard's Lod Theologici, Tom. xx. p. 122, 123. 

^ Baumgarten Crusius, BibL Theologie, p. 151. 
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tory of this, particularly c« xiL> and the expression of 
St. Paul) fi &}f^ *U^wfak^ft„ 

In order fully to elucidate the idea» we should now 
necessarily require to enter upon a similar considera- 
tion of the terms which are in various respects ana- 
logous: oi^v /liXkojy, ofTCW/Mvft fiiKKou^ ixxXfi<fitc 
This, however, would carry us too far. 

If, af^er this detail, we turn to the passages in the 
sermon on the Mount where the term is used, we 
find vers. 3, 10, 19, and even vi. 10, brought for- 
ward by one class of doctrinal and exegetical writers 
in proof that it signifies the kingdom of Christ tyxm 
earthy while the rest quote passages to prove the re- 
verse, and moreover derive more special support for 
their opinion from vii. 21. This twofold view is 
quite natural, inasmuch as, in point of fact, the former 
texts involve an allusion to the kingdom of God upom 
earth as well as to that in heaven, although certainly 
regard is principally had to the period of completion^ 
and hence to the kingdom of God hereafter ; whidb, 
at verse 12th, may be concluded, both from the 
subject matter, and also from the cv rcSi; ou^aviuc. 
The same double import occurs, as we shall after- 
wards find, in the other promises. That the king- 
dom hereafter is exclusively meant, at vii. 21, might be 
inferred, were it from nothing more than from the 
mention made of the judgment which is to take 
place at the end, and is clear, besides, from the sv 
ixsivri rfi fifis^cf of V. 22, which also stands in Luke 
vi. 23 ; xou^i^i Iv sxiivp rji rifii^c^ idoii y^^ xtX. 

V. 4. In regard to this second beatitudie, as well 
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as the first, expoBitors have separated into three 
classes, according as they referred the mourning 
either to temporal or to spiritmU distress, or endea- 
voured to unite the two applications. Before staling 
the several views of the interpreters, let it be ob- 
served, that *mvMy frequently joined with xkahis 
Mark xvi. 10 ; Jas. iv. 9; Rev. xviii. 11, 15, 19, and 
more forcible than Xt^^s/iftb/, (Chrysostom : rot)( ijat 
e^rirdtfsfoi Xumntfiivoug) expresses not merely the doleret 
anffif but the mcBrere, lugere^ the outward appearing, 
of expression of inward sorrow, and is principally used 
of the TLOL^hou at funerals. In Is. iv. 6 if the x^?^ 
stand opposed to the xar^^s/o, so, on the other hand, 
does ni^kQ to the loud /sXai^* The Vulgate well trans- 
lates: lugent; and Luther, explaining it of outward 
affliction, << die da Leid tragen." 

The same expositors, whom we formerly found de- 
fending the reference of ^rrftip^g/at to bodily poverty, 
also understand *irt¥0%T» to signify complaint at afflie^ 
Honsi so Gregory of Nyssa, Augustine, Luther, Cal- 
vin, Grotius, Maldonatus, Wetstein, Gratz> and Pau- 
lus. Nay, some of them, as, fbr example. Gratis 
refer the words merely to the political oppression of 
the Israelites at the time of our Saviour, with which 
as a consolatory contrast, the Messiah's reign, when, 
according to Luke, i. 71, all the foes of Judea would 
be subdued, is here set up. They thereby, however, 
place Jesus precisely on the level of an ordinary Jew. 
Others, on the contrary, connect with it a religious 
consideration, and call to remembrance either the 
temporal losses, in which many were involved by 
conversion to Christianity, or the calamities in gene« 
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ral to which the believer, for the sake of his faith, was 
sabjected. But in that ease, it b difficult to perceive 
what can be the difference between this beatitude 
and V. 11. By for the greater number, however, 
both in ancient and modern times, acknowledge the 
predominant or exclusive reference to sorrow on ac- 
count of sifif whether our own or that of others. So 
Chrysostom, Basil, Ambrose, Hilary, Jerome, Bucer, 
jCalov, Hunnius, Kiinoel, and many besides. Zwingli, 
Pellicanus, and some more, unite both senses, by ap- 
pealing to the fact, that affliction is the school in 
which man learns to reflect seriously upon himself 
and his moral character. 

From the connection in which Christ here speaks 
upon the subject, we necessarily require to under- 
stand, not only, in general, sorrow of a pious nature, 
and whose direction is towards God, but more espe- 
cially such as is connected with the desire aflter 
righteousness, mentioned v. 6th, and so, as in the 
case of the xovtuvrsgy Matt. xi. 28, we have to think 
principally of those who are oppressed with the 
sense of their spiritual poverty. Inasmuch, however, 
as the remark we already made concerning poverty, 
holds equally true of affliction, viz. that it awakens 
religious seriousness, and leads to self-knowledge and 
repentance, 2 Cor. vii. 10, on which account the 
proverbial wisdom of the Hebrews recommended 
rather to go to the house of mourning than to the 
house of mirth, Eccles. vii. 3, 4, there is no reason 
why we should not regard these mv&oZvng as outward 
sufferers, provided always that their Xuirvj is a Xuti) 
xara 0s^v. As v. dd was a touch upon Is. Ixi. 1, so 
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Beza maintains is the present upon Is. Ivii. 18. But 
it is much more a variation upon the second verse of 
the former chapter. We cannot, however, draw any 
conclusion with respect to the import of the word in 
the text before us from that of the prophet, for here, as 
in Luke iv. 18, and at many other places, our Saviour 
views those passages from the Old Testament which 
he adopts into his discourse, in their general sense. 

With respect to the promised comfort, we first ob- 
serve, that as in so many other instances, it is not 
merely of a verbal, but, on the contrary, of a substan- 
tial nature. (Luke vi. 24. Ecclesiasticus vi. 16; 
xxvi. 4.) Wherein then does it consist ? 

According as he stood at a higher or lower degree 
in the scale of religious knowledge, the word would 
remind the Israelite of all the glorious things he ex- 
pected from the Messiah's reign. The declarations in 
the last part of Isaiah, which treat of the consolation of 
Israel, when understood in their most profound sense, 
were properly applied to what the Messias was to ac- 
complish. Nay, according to Is. xl. 1 ; Ixvi. 11, and 
to the text which Christ here touches, Ixi. 2, the 
Messias himself and his kingdom, are expressly called 
ri <iea^axkri(fig roD 'iff^a^X. (Luke ii. 25 ; the Targum 
of Is. iv. 3 ; xxxiii. 20. Jer. xxxi. 6r Compare Bux- 
torf Lex Talm. s. v. nTDHD). Among the Rabbins 
DTOTD is a name of the Messias which frequently 
occurs. See Lightfoot on John xiv. 16. Now, just 
as we before remarked of jSatf/Xg/a rwv oxt^avuvy that it 
comprehends whatever falls, either on this or the other 
side of the grave, to the lot of the Christian in the 
conimonM'ealth founded by Christ, so in like manner. 
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does the pnniiise before us iaelude all ia tke sfa^pe of 
wa^aKknift^ which, by a partkipadoD in hb kingdom, 
both here (2 Cor. i. 3,) and hereafter, (2 Theas. iL 
16. Rev. zxi. 4,) he bestows upon his own. Of thk 
va^dxkfi^g the pious Simeon enjojed the Brst fruits 
when, after protracted desire, behdkling the Messias, 
he ezel^ms, Luke ii. 29 : NDy ouroXustg r^ dodX^p cw 

V. 5. The word U^avg in this beatitude, taken in 
the common classical sens^, as the reverse of ^f^/Xo^, 
^/Mf/d^^ denotes a quality which, in the New Testa^ 
ment, is specially required of the disciples of Christ 
In this very sermon, many of the sayings are directed 
against the passion of anger, v. 22 — 26, 43 — 45 ; vi. 
12, and others, and in Matt xu 29, the Saviour pro- 
poses himself to his adherents, as a pattern of ^^akfig. 
Translators, accordingly, have all, with scarce an ex- 
ception, rendered oi 'xr^asj'g by mites, mansueti, and ex- 
positors have regarded the words as the eulogy of a 
distinguished and peculiarly amiable Christian virtue ; 
instead of which, however, Christ might have here 
mentioned any other, as, for instance, chastity and be- 
nevolence. Those only who lay peculiar stress upon 
the local reference of the words, recognise the neces- 
wty there was for giving prominence to the virtue of 
meekness, it being our Saviour's intention to suppress 
in his followers, every disposition to revolt 

We have first to clear up the idea of 'jr^aug. It 
answers in general to the Hebrew ^jj^, and more 
especially in this passage, considering that the words 
are borrowed from Ps. xxxvii. 11, where the LXX. 
translate o/ ^r^azTg. Our lexicographers, Gesenius 
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and Winer, ibUowiDg the Masorites, who in some 
passages, substitute tsnsIT for XT^ and again tmr 
for 17^31^, suppose that both terms mean mUerablei 
suffering and meeky humble. Hengstenberg on the 
contrary, at Zechar. ix. 9, maintains that only ^ 
signifies metkt hutMcf and only ^ t^ering^ wretch- 
ed* And, doubtless, upon a narrow examination of 
the passages, it appears thatircmi the root TXi^^iobend^ 
the figurative sense oimatward lowliness has past ex- 
clusively upon "OX^, and the spiritual sense oi humility 
and gentleness^ principally at least upon i^j^. Even 
among the Rabbins, the two senses are kept distinctly 
apart in the words K'OX^ and y^; although, accord- 
ing to what we observed above, as to the manner in 
which the Hebrew viewed poverty and suffering, 
gentleness and humility must often be coupled 
with ^ as a notio acyuncta, and with tix^, the ma- 
nifestation of humility, viz. external lowliness. The 
word 131^ then denotes primarily the virtue of gentle- 
ness and humility, which, in the Hebrew's view, coin- 
cided, so as frequently to take in the idea of suffering, 
and hence we will best comprehend all that entered 
into his conception of it, by the term the botoed 
down. This same more comprehensive notion of 
'jT^ug may also be deduced from the New Testament. 
Not only does the flrjaurij; appear to be intimately 
connected with the roLmmp§o(f{)v9i, Matt. xi. 29 ; £ph. 
iv. 2 ; 2 Cor. x. 1, which affords an inference as to the 
relationship of the two, but even in the fljo^nj^ itself, 
we have to conceive humility involved. Among the 
Apostles, James is peculiarly rich in recommendations 
of T^aorTj^, by which he understands, as is evident, that 
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imuxiioLy in which meekness and humility beautifiiilly 
coalesce, and mutually suppose each other. We may 
perceive, even from the admirable description which 
he gives in chap. iii. 13—17, of the heavenly wisdom, 
how in his idea of the true disciple of Christ, love, 
compassion, meekness, and humility, mingle intimately 
together. When at iii. 13, he opposes to ^faur?;^, 
^?Xof and loiki(ty and i. 21, exhorts to receive the 
Christian truth, h rr^aCrriTt, he contends equally against 
pride and darkness, as against animosity, for what but 
darkness had that contentiousness which he attacks 
for its foundation ? When Peter, in his first Epistle 
iii. 4, requires of Christian women the 'rvsv/uLa 'n-^ad xm 
ncxiy/ov, he means thereby, that mild unpretending 
spirit which seeks not distinction. In Psalm xxxvii. 
11, we have also to understand by 'jr^asTg, persons 
bowed down, and in whom humility and mildness are 
united. The sufferers there are gentle and humble- 
minded saints, who, because they are so, are made 
the objects of scorn, and whom men deem they may 
scorn with impunity, Ps. iv. 8 ; ix. 19, 20 ; xiii. 4, 5. 
The consciousness of spiritual poverty, depression of 
mind and sorrow on account of sin, superinduce such 
dispositions of gentleness and humility, which often 
expose the godly to the pride and violence of the 
world. Such are the T^asTs in our text.* 

Here, likewise, the promise corresponds w^ith the 



^ Clemens Alex. Sironu 1. 4, p. 488, warnii against 8up« 
posing that every kind 4>f natural gentleness is meant, and 
makes it only that which is the offspring of religion : it^ut 
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beatitude: It is just to those meek and unresisting 
souby that the oocupoHan rf the earih^ is held out 
The occasional scope, which we have ahready discover- 
ed in the two foregoing beatitudes, comes into still 
stronger light in the present ; for, what could be bet- 
ter calculated than these words, to crush all carnal and 
revolutionary hopes? The reigning principle of the 
world is that which Tacitus puts into the mouth of 
the seditious Britons : Nihil profici patientia, nisi ut 
graviora tanquam ex &cili tolerantibus imperentur. 
But, in the views of life which Christ inculcates, the 
maxim is, 0/ 'Kgatii xXfi§ovofLf)<tou<ft r^v ^^y. The ir^tTg 
are those, who, as Augustine after Rom. xii. 21, says : 
Vincunt per bonum malum. 

We have now, however, to illustrate more particu- 
larly the formula xXri^ovofitTv r^v ^^y, and shall first 
state the manifold modifications of sense, which the 
various expositors have hitherto assigned to it In 
this third instance, they may again be divided into 
tluree classes ; Those who refer the .promise to some- 
thing eeksUal^ those who refer it to .something terres" 
iriaij and those who include both. In the ancient 
church, we find in none but Chrysostom, and his ad- 
herents Theophylact and Euthymius, the application 
of it to the goods of this world, which are elsewhere. 
Matt. xix. 29. Mark x. 29, likewise promised by 
Christ to those followers who have sacrificed their 
property for his sake. True it is, that godliness, as 



" KXii(§f0fiUi9 does not denote every kind of taking poMeuion, 
bfit as that h^ inheritance is the surest of all, a firm occupa- 
tion . 

I 
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Paul tells OS, has the promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come, 1 Tim. iv. 8, and who- 
soever seeks first the kingdom of God, shall receive 
everything else to boot, Matt. vi. 33. In this view, 
our Saviour, anticipating the question of his disciples, 
Behold we have forsaken all; what shall we have 
therefore ? here gives the same kind of answer bs at 
Matt. xix. 28, 29. 

By far the greater number of ancient interpreters, 
however, belong to the second class, viz. those who con- 
sider the subject of the {promise to be heavenly bless- 
ings. Even Chrysostom mentions, that several un- 
derstand by yri the yri vofir% and so, in feet, explain it, 
with a reference, for the most part, to Ps. xxvii. 13; 
cxlii. 5. So Origen (in his Commentary upon Jer. xi. 
2, with which he parallelizes our text), Gregory of 
Nyssa, Basil,* Macarius, Jerome, Augustine and 
others. Of these there are some who take yijy as a 
direct symbolical designation of heaven ; others, as 
marking a particular place in the celestial regions, 
which Gregory of Nyssa loses himself in describ- 
ing. 

Among modem expositors also, part refer the pro- 
mise to earthly, and part to heavenly blessings. Of 
the former, we may name Luther, Melancthon, Beza, 
Grotius, Hunnius, Hammond, Stolz and Paulus. The 

• Basil, Horn, in Psalm xxxiii. says in reference to this pas- 
sage : U«/v»i yei^ n yn, « W»u^aift»t *Iif «w«Xi/», ov ymrau Tmv 

xuTtu xXn^avtfAM, Tot that earth, the heavenly Jerusaieni, is 
not given as a prize to those who fight, hut is proposed as as 
inheritance for patient and meek sufferers. 
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explanations of these divines, however, have each a 
peculiar character, according ad they prove that, and 
represent how, the promise is realized. The most 
meagre of all views is that of those who, aflter Grotius, 
make the fulfilment of Christ*s words consist in the 
friendships which the meek secure ; just as one might 
say in English, He wins the whole world. Others, as 
Hammond, appeal to the fact, that, in general, the 
meek do not fidl into disputes, and so remain in pos- 
session of what they have. While others say, that the 
^^eiif raised above every worldly strife, keep their 
heart in such a frame, as if all the blessings of the 
earth were theirs. Luther and Melancthon, urge in 
particular, that the magistracy ordained by God, for 
the terror of the evil doer, will bring to pass that 
in the end, justice shall be done to suffering inno- 
cence. " Behold how Christ here censures such fool- 
ish Christians as fancy that every man is lord in the 
world, and has a right not to be touched, but is at liber- 
ty to clamour and fight and keep his own. — God will 
certainly see to it, that his word and ordinance shall 
remain, and thou, according to this promise, possess 
the land." Understood in this sense, and viewed with 
reference to ver. 39, the words would contain consola- 
tion for such oppressed persons as, without reserve, 
comply with that precept of the Lord. Clericus gives 
them an entirely local reference. He imagines, that 
with an eye to the peaceably disposed Christians, who 
at the time Judea revolted agsdnst the Romans, would 
refuse to take arms with their countrymen, our Sa- 
viour here says: Felices judicandi mansueti, quia 
mansuetudine sua grati erunt rerum potientibus, nee 
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eolum vertere cogeotar, at (alii) qui sunt inddis fero* 
oioris. 

On the otlier Jaaod, tbe promise has been referred 
to blea»iBg8 of a heavenly kind by Zwingli, Maldo- 
oatus, Calov, Vitringa, Wetstein, Kistemacher, and 
olliers. The earth, in the text Ps. xxxvii. 11, sMans, 
they flay, Canaan ; but Gmaan, taken as It elsewhere 
is, Heb. iv. for a type of the regnum glorke, Christ's 
kingdom hereafter ; As Wetstein hokls our Saviour 
has mystically interpreted the. Psalm. With this 
Vkringa'a view best corresponds. He brings into 
connection with our text Daniel's description of the 
kingdom of God, the juu^oi ava'^{j^tag, of Acts iii. 19, 
and 1 Cor. vL 2, and refers the words to that spiritual 
milienniun^ which is to precede the last judgment 
From Vitringa, Hetzel differs somewhat ; he translates : 
" They acquire the rights of God's people,** thus un- 
derstanding the foil Old Testament expression, in tbe 
more oomprehenuve sense, << they shall be constituted 
lihe people of God," and conceiving it applied thus com- 
preheaiaively, and in its loftiest sense, to the membersof 
the New Testament kingdom. Many, to say the truth 
most, unite the two references, the one to the good 
things of the present life, and the other to those of the 
life hereafter, and, in so doing, several take the ex- 
pression in the light of a proverb, or synecdoche, as 
if participation in various kinds of blessings was com- 
prehended under the image of the possession of their 
kmdf after that image had once become endeared to the 
Hebrews. To this class belong Erasmus, Calvin, Pisca- 
tor, Spanheim, Chemnitz, Glassius, Bengel, Kuinol and 
others. Erasmus in his paraphrase, and in the self same 
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way> Glassiu8> conjoins a great number of meanings, 
forming, as it were, different degrees of the general one: 
Sed haec eat nova dilatandse posses^onis ratio, ut plus 
impetret ab ultro largientibus mansuetudo, quam per 
&8 neiasque paretaliorom rapacitas. Plaeidus autem, 
qui mavalt sua cedere quam pro hia digladiari, tot 
locis habet fundum, quc»t loeis repent amantes evaoge* 
liesB mansuetudinia. invisa eat cmmibiis penrieaek^ 
mansuetudini hvemiet Ethnici. Postremo si pertt poa* 
sessio miti» damnum non est, sed ingenal^kram ; Perit 
ager sed inedlumi tranqmllitate animi* Postremo, ut 
omnibus exdodatur mitis, tauto c^rtior est illi ecelestii 
terraeposseasioyundedepellinonpoterit* Profoundisthe 
conception which Bengd and Calvin Ibrm of the words^ 
<< In the end," says the formmri *^ humUe suffisrers shaU 
obtain the earth for their inheritaneci and, in the mean- 
while, they are victorious over it even in defeat ; for all 
things are subservient to their good, and the whole 
course of the world haa thdr triumph and exaltation 
in view/' Calvin points to the penal justice of God, 
which manifests itself in the conduct of human a£yrSy 
and to which the meek and humble Christian mi^ 
commit his cause, the cause of oppressed innocenoe ; 
at the same time, however, he also opens up, as a back 
ground to the promise, the prospect of the final judg- 
ment. His words are beautiful : Non alitear se tutos 
fore confidant filii hujus seouli, quam si acriter quic- 
quid illatam fuerit mali vindicent, atque ita manu et 
araiis vitam suam tueantur. At vero quum statuen- 
dumsit, Christum unicum esse vitee nostre custodem, 
nihilaliudrestat,. nisi ut lateamus sub umbra alarum 
ejus. 
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We shall immediately see that this way of under- 
standing the words is the most proper ; but must pre* 
viously take notice of a very ingenious explanation 
which was first broached by Cocceius and Heidegger, 
and which, at a later period, as it appears, suggested it- 
self afresh to the mind of Heumann, to whom Michadis 
adheres. It makes the promise refer to the present 
life, but yet regards spiritual blessings as its subject ; 
and, on that account, may be included in the third 
class of expositions which conjoins the two senses. 
Cocceius has laid it down in his Commentary upon 
Matthew, Heidegger, in his Exercitationes, and 
Heumann, in the Poecile, sive Epistolse Miscellanese, 
P. iii. p. 376. This explanation proceeds upon the 
blessing promised to Abraham, and especially upon 
the manner in which Paul speaks of it in Rom. iv. 13. 
It is there mentioned that God promised to Abra- 
ham, that his seed should be xXri^ovSfiog rov xoSfi^ov. 
Now, says Heumann, forasmuch as this signifies the 
spread of the religion of Abraham's posterity over 
the entire globe, and its adoption by all nations, it 
aff(MHis this very natural exposition of our text: 
« The humble followers of Christ should not despair ; 
the day is coming when their cause shall triumph, so 
that the religion they profess shall be extended over 
the whole world." 

In the view we ourselves take of the Saviour^s decla- 
ration, we set out from the text of the Old Testament, 
which forms thebasis of it. It has been already observed, 
that the Old Testament sayings, which the Saviour 
adopts into his discourses, are frequently applied and 
expounded by him, in a deeper sense than that in 
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which they were at first pronounced. In this way, 
he here imparts to the expression of the Psalmist, 
Ps. xxxvii. 11, a far more profound and comprehen- 
sive import, than David himself might have connected 
with it. The original words are ynH'TttH^ D^W, 

and at v. 29th, ttVp npV iDDttTi ^^nHnnttn^ trpnat. 

Compare ver. 9 — ^29, and even Ps. xxv. 13. In anti- 
thesis to this promise, it is said of the D^^IHTD, verses 
9, 10, 22, that they shall be cut off from their place. 
Compare, especially verses 34 — 37. In like manner, 
in Prov. ii. 21, 22, the LXX. say: Sr/ iv6tTg xa- 
Toutxfivdtifwxfi ytiVf xaJ Btftoi mo>M^<fcvrat h aur»f- odci 
a(Aj3&f» Jx yfig 6\ovvrou, o) 6s vra^dvo/MOt k^taC^tsovrat k^ 
mtrvii. At the foundation of all these and similar 
texts, lies the idea of a retribution : Sooner or later 
will divine justice, which rules the world, manifest 
itself in the triumph and exaltation of suffering in- 
nocence, and bring about the destruction of the un- 
godly. Now, it may be assumed with certainty, that 
the word |^"1M, in such passages, does not mean the earth 
in general, but specially Palestine, the land of promise ; 
for yiH tzn*" is just the oft recurring formula in which 
the possession of Canaan was promised to the Hebrews 
in the desert. The Psalmist accordingly anticipates 
from the future, that the promise vouchsafed to God's 
people shall at last be fulfilled in their favour, and 
that in the end they, and they only, shall take posses- 
sion of the hallowed soil. But this is precisely iffeiat 
the Jews expected from the Messiah, viz. That one 
day the justjalone should inhalit i^hl^Holy Land, 
Is. Ix. ^|| \A Vitk 0eJ||mJhrtve as a back-ground 
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to the universal hope of a manifestation of the di- 
vine justice, the specific prospect of its most glorioos 
display in the Messiah's kingdom. In these antici- 
pations, both of the Psalmist and the ppophet, tiie irre- 
Iigtotts will see only a pious delusion ; But if we 
oonteraplate them from the point of view which the 
Christian revehktion affords, they appear thoroughly 
substantiaL For, in the first place, the Christian is 
persuaded that through the whole of history, divine 
justice manifests itself in the triumph of the innocait 
sufferer. How should not he feel persuaded of this^ 
when even Msap returns to the question of Chilon, 
What is God's occupation? the pertinent answia*, 
<< He is humbling the lofty, and exalting the humble^" 
a saying which the sceptic Bayle calls an Abrig^ dB 
PM$ioire humainet affirming that a whole book 
might be written^ de ceniro oscillaikmi^ moraiU f 
*< That the world's history is the world's judgment^'^ 
is a maxim whidi, among us, has become almool 
trite* Who would venture to. assert, however^ that 
divine justice decides all cases, and in all oases aaaigas 
the victory to the ^^as?;? Sometimes only^ a» Bacon 
says, does Neme»tf write her warning upon the. great 
highway of humanity, in such visible charaetars, as 
that all who pass must read. Hence hisKury is, 
doubtless, a but it is not the judgment of the world ; 
and what the stream of time sweeps along undecided 
andll unredressed, it wafts towards the ocean of 
eternity, that it nuQr be redressed there. Thus it ia 
as Calvin, ei#i ipjpa time, profoundbr hinted, that 
the last general judg||||3it^r|||^e .p^ny^stive to 
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all the divine judgments in time. Bat of this judg- 
ment what, aooording to the Christiftn revelation, 
shall be the issue ? It will bring about the grand 
separation of the ohildnen of the kingdom from those 
who shall be cast out* The theatre upon which 
they have hitherto lived> indisoriminately together, is 
changed. The earthy at present subjected, like its 
inhabitant, to the curse, participates in the glorifi« 
cation of the children. of Grod, Rom. viii. 21. A 
new earth, wherein dwelleth. righteousness, comes into 
existence, 2 Pet. iiL ld» There the heavenly Jeru«> 
salem, the tabemada of Ckxl» is erected among men. 
Rev. xxi. 1 — 3. Then shall those righteous su£fer- 
ers take possession of the kingdom prepared for 
them by the Father from, the foundation of the 
world. As they have sufiered with the Son, they shall 
also reign with him. Mat xxv. 34 ; 2 Tim. ii. 12 $ 
Rev. iii. 21. Such is the final upshot of that retri- 
bution which pervades the whole history of the 
world. Such is also the last and deepest sense of 
the promise whose explanation we are seeking. 

V. 6. The preceding sayings of our Saviour have ex- 
pressed the character of the genuine subjects of God's 
kingdom, from what is its negative side. Now follows 
the positive definition ; Their want, their poverty, 
their desire, have for object, lighiaoumem. There is 
here an allusion to Isaiah Iv. 1. TMrH^ especially 
among the inhabitants of the East, where there is a 
scarcity of water, is the most significant image of de- 
sire, (Amos viiL. 11 ; Psalms xlii. 1 ; Isaiah Ixv. 13 i 
John vi. 35, vii. 37.) To strengthen the thought, 
hunger is annexed (John iv. 34). Verbs signifying 
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hunger and thirst, resting upcm the idea of participa- 
tioD, have usually the genitive, bat there are several 
instances even in Josephus and the classics, of their 
taking the accusative ; see Kypke a. h. L* Aixcuo&Lni 
must neither be too greatly narrowed in the interpre- 
tation, nor yet too much generalized. It is neither to 
be taken as the abstract for the concrete, and made 
equivalent to 6 htruum^ sc. Christ. (1 Cor. i. 30,) 
which Hilary did altogether, and Calov almost ; nor 
yet explained as signifying 6d^ dtxaao^vTig, doctrina 
obedieniuB a Deo reqmsUtBj which is Grotius' opinion, 
or vera reHgioy t. e. rdigio Christiana^ which is Kuin- 
ol's ; still less, as synonymous with lXfii}^<ruv)7, which 
Chrysostom and Euthymius would have. It has here 
the general ugnification of wfufuw^ given to it by 
Aristotle, in his Ethics, with this only distinction, 
that whereas he thinks of the civil, we have to think 
of the Divine law, all that God requires firom men^ 
as afterwards, v. 20 ; vi. 83 ; 2 Pet iiii 13. That 
Christ here implicitly points to the alone perfect 
iixato<rvfH in himself, who is essentially the ak(i0ua 
and dixatoawfiy might be concluded from verses 10 and 
1 1 , where the mxtv dtxaioovvni^ is defined by mxev ifAw* 
This beatitude likewise was eminently calcu- 

a Kypke, and after him Kuinol, appeal to the fact, that 
Oatacker has produced examples from the LXX., in which 
the accusative stands ; but Oatacker (De Stylo N. T. p. 197*) 
instances only the three texts, Ps. xlii. 2 ; Ixiil. I ; Ex. xvii. 
3 ; where, in the first, ^y^nt is constmed with ir^if, in the two 
others with the dative, after the Hebrew l^f^^ ^^^h ^. In 
Ps. Ixiii. 1, some have substituted ri for €§§, but the dative is 
right. 
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lated to cast down all carnal hopes. Spiritual-minded 
Israelites certainly expected in the Messia's kingdom 
that which Christ here promises, (Luke i. 77, 79 ; 
ii. 82) ; and the prophets also had pourtrayed forgive- 
ness of sin, and sanctification, as its choicest blessings. 
Like the other promises, this too has its fulfilment 
both here and hereafter. Here^ inasmuch as> ac- 
cording to the Apostle's expression, that which was 
impossible to the law, even the conquering of sin in 
the flesh, has been achieved by Christ, and the right- 
eousness required by the law is, by means of faith in 
him, fulfilled in us, Rom. viii. 3, 4. In the king- 
dom of God reigns dixo/otfiuir)}, vi. 33, Rom. xiv. 17.* 
Hertefier^ inasmuch as this dixeuo^w^ shall then be 
consummated both in the individual, and in the com- 
munity, 1 Cor. XV. 28 ; 2 Pet. iii. 13 ; Isaiah Ix. 21. 
- From this conception of the meaning, which pre- 
sents itself so naturally, diverges one we first meet 
with in Clemens Alex. Stromata, 1. 4. p. 444, 
whoy guided, as it appears, by ver. 10, wished to 
take the accusative 6txouc&{fvriv adverbially, and ex- 
pounded tDiih reference to, i. e. because of righteous^ 
nessy reduced to hunger atui thirst ; at the same time, 
however, he allows the correctness of the common 
acceptation. In support of what he proposes, an 
appeal is made to such texts as 1 Cor. iv. 11 ; Phil. iv. 
12. The very same explanation occufred to Valla; he 



• According to D. Fritsche, it is not the li»«i«rv»« with 
which they shall be filled, but the beatitas in Messiaa regno. 
What, however, if in this kingdom, the %t»mf0wm itself^ as 
the texts we have quoted show, belongs to the beatitas ? 
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dted Ps. IL 14 : ayaXkiaatrou fi y^MCm, (aov rr^y dnum- 
€ifvn9 goVf wheate the accoMtiye signifies the same as 
the dative in Ps. cxly. 7: rfi d/xaiwruffi <rou d/oX* 
Xiiiamui. So in like manner did afterwards Maldo- 
natus, Rich. Simon»* and Olearius, the two last of 
whom chose the view, from the false persuasion^ that 
our saying is identical with Luke vi. 21 : Maxix^Mi « 
mmmg vDv, on ^o^rwt^Oiisk ; whereas in Luke that n 
a mere extension of the ^nroip^o^. It would ako be 
liable to another objection, viz* that the beatitiide 
would then anticipate the lOtb verse, and intemipt 
the train of thought. Still more surprising ia the ex* 
planation of Calvin, who generally clings to the 
most natural interpretation. He supposes that 
the thirsting after righteousness, is a thirsting after 
ju8i decisions from those worldly judges who op* 
press the godly for their godliness. This ^ra^ 
t^n^tet was acceded to by Gatacker. 

V. 7 — 9. Here follow the beatitudes of the vir» 
tues which presuppose the possession of the dixa/o«&n|h 
Thus in v« 10, mention is made of those who are per- 
secuted for the sake of rigfateouaiess, and to whom 
therefore righteousness must, at least, in a certain de* 
gree, belong. We have seen that the whole of the fore- 
going promises already begin to receive their ftilfil* 
ment here in time. Accordingly, the persons hitherto 
described, the inwardly poor, the mourners, the hum- 
ble, the desirous aft;er righteousness, are such as have 
withal entered into the kingdom of God, participated 
in its consolations, victoriously discomfited their op- 

» Hi>t. des Gomm. du N. T., p. 248. 
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poDents, and obtainedy Id part at least, oontentment ,' 
of their desire after rigbteoiuneas. They are thus in \ 
circninstanoes to bring forth the fruits of the spirit, 
which are now mentioned, viz. compassionate love 
for suffering brethren, porifioation of the heart, and 
peaee-making. The selection which our Saviour 
makes of these, from the numerous train of the Chris* 
tian virtues, will be justified hy a. closer examination 
of them ; but it may also have partly arisen from a 
regard to the existing circumstances of his hearers. 
We see, from the gospels, how little capable were the 
scribes of those days, inflated as they were with fidse 
knowledge and self-^rigfateousness, to feel compassion 
for siiineis (Matt ix. 1 1 ; xL 19) ; how their piety was 
merely outward (Matt xv. 11; xxiii. 25), and how, 
filled with ambition and envy, and devoid of all love 
of truth, they were partly inclined to revolt from 
without, and partly kept up, as Justin frequently 
npbraids them in the Dial, c Tryph. animositiesi, 
and contentions (J^/^g/o, pXovuxia) among themselves. 
Each one of the virtues here commended, according- 
ly strikes at some leading vice of that age and nation. 
V. 7. *0, orm the N. T. r & cXso^, which, in its first 
cMTigin, does certainly not differ from^^db^/; (the former 
Goimected with TXao;, the latter with x^^S^ oomp. 
Tob. viL 17), is yet different in the usus loquendi, in- 
asmuch as the idea of 8uff(»'ing loith anoAerj is in- 
herent in it Damascenus, De Orthod. Fid. iL 14» 
and borrowing, as is probable, from him, the £ty- 
molog. Magnum, and other glossaries, number it as 
one of the four species of XtKrij with ^%o^, &x'^i c^^c^ 
9tf«i>t>c. *£>be^^aiy like MWgt/^oiv thus denotes him who 
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sympathizes in anothev^s pain, and is thereby 
moved to succour him. This fellow-feeling with 
those that suffer, requires us to enter into their situar 
tion, and, as he who is himself a sufferer, can best do 
that, the quality presupposes, in the subject, suf- 
ferings of his own, which the preceding beatitudes 
likewise expressed. Although, however, the person 
who is himself a sufferer, may possess the will to en- 
ter into his suffering brother's case, he is usually des- 
titute of the means of helping him, and, accordingly, 
his sympathy only becomes fully effective, when be 
obtains relief from his own distresses, in such a way 
as not to lose the remembrance of his former condi- 
tion. Hence, also, the compassionate love which is 
here required, manifests itself operative, only in pro- 
portion as the subject has himself participated in the 
promises of the kingdom of God, by having his sor- 
row comforted, and his desires fulfilled. << To whom 
little is forgiven," saith the Saviour, << the same loveth 
Uttle." 

From the circumstance, that mercy is here promised 
as the recompence of anterior mercy on our part, it 
might certainly be inferred, that, under eXsrifLovsg we are 
to imagine such as have not yet, in any degree, partaken 
of mercy ; but this conclusion would only be just upon 
the supposition, that the divine compassion consisted 
in an isolated act, which could be done to man but 
once for all. Seeing, however, that it is an act which 
extends over the whole life of the individual, and 
reaches its culminating point in eternity, it behoves 
us to consider the compasaion of God for man, and of 
man for his brethren, as reciprocally calling forth 
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and affording a basis for each other. A final consum- 
mation will one day arrive, when, with the dLvine 
^a^dx\n<f'i9 the fulness of God's sXsog shall also be 
made the portion (^the fidthful. 

Akin to this saying, although, as it relates to prac- 
tical compassion and succour of distress, not en-^ 
tirely like it, are c. vi. 15 ; vii. 2. These texts, how- 
ever, also sheir, that not even as an adjunct, can the 
idea of mercy shewn us by our feUaw-meny be con- 
nected with sXifj^tfovrai, which Calvin, Piscator, and 
others suppose. Ila^ rou 0soD dijXoi^r/, says Euthy- 
mius. 

V. 8. We come now to a saying, which, through 
aU centuries, has kindled, in innumerable hearts, the 
flame of a sacred passion. Ghregory of Nyssa com- 
mences the exposition of it with the animated words i 
'0^§ nrahlv etxhg roig sx rtvog v^Xtig ax^o^^iiag %ig 
ax/^vsf Ti xaraxiiverovTag ^sXa^og, roDro fiot 7«ro>^sv n 
iidvoiOy ex TTig u-vj/fiX^^ roD xv^/ou ^wv^( Jov aiei rifog 
xop/fiig o^oug, iig rh abi^irv^w ruv voiifiidTuy j3Xs7outf» 

If we set out from the temporary allusion of the 
expressive words, which here also several, as for in- 
stance, Wetstein, Gratz, and Hetzel, have £ur too 
partially urged, they involve an antithesis to hypo- 
crisy, which is afterwards in the sixth chapter in- 



a Such painful feelings as they may be supposed to have, 
who, from some lofty promontory cast their eyes upon the yawn- 
ing ocean below, does my mind now suffer, when, from the lofty 
▼dee of the Saviour, as from the pinnacle of a mountain, it 
loolU down into the unfathomable abyss of the thoughts. 
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▼eighed against Kal^g means the contrary of mix- 
€d or ditcakmred. See Jamblichus Vit. Pyth. p.. 
126. Thus the Greek says, xakt^v pug^ xak^x'°^ 
xaBao6t y6^. It accordingly amounts to as much as 
axnfung, cUrXoS^ and hence /even among classics, is 
equivalent to awn^xf /ro(, and the reverse of ^'4'u%o^ 
Jas. iv. 8 ; in which sense both the Old and New 
Testament frequently conjoin it with xa^a mnd 
(Rivf^tf/^ 1 Tim, L 5, as we also call those impure 
who are not upright. The antitheses to mixed or dis- 
cokmred is founded, however, upon the more general 
one to defilement^ Tit. i. 15 ; and thus purity di* 
rectly denotes piety. In the Old Testament we have 

ysh "a* Ps. bodii. 1. Trro aV, Ps. u. 12, rf -^^j, 

Ps. xviii. 21 ; and in the New, it is used of the heart 
and the hands. The classics have also x(tda§6rvig rr,g 
•^^'^^ f'9' Arrian ii. 18; iv. 5, II, 19. In the 
same way the ancients say of God, that he is xa6o^g 
and Axfi^arog, Now this more comprdiensive sense 
%e^a^9i rji xa^hicf, has also here. Comp. o/ rag xixp^g 
avh (fuv6tif}ff6ug crowj^Sg i^|avr/(r/Mr«vo/,Heb.x. 22. Origen :* 
Oh r»dg Am}>Jkayjii,S¥<n)g\iro^iiagfi dXXA roijg nrdw^ afSM^ 
rrnnArMT iram y&^ a/ito^ia ^Imto¥ ivri&f^ai rp '>i/vyffS This 
purification of heart follows as a necessary conse- 

• Horn. 73. in Jo«n. g 2. 

^ Melancthon explains the ttain^irtif rtif tut^iat to mean 
chastity alone, and even Chrysostom remarks : »»im^ws T% 

^ Not those who are free from fornication, but those who 
are so from all kinds of tin ; for all sin imprints a stain opon 
the soul. 
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quence, the more a man belongs to the kingdom, re- 
ceives its flw^axXijtf/ff and dtxouotsvvfh and grows both in 
sympathizing love to his brethren, and in the conscious* 
ness of the love he has himself experienced. 

Here also it is very obvious in what manner the 
promise corresponds with the beatitude. Of that we 
now give a doctrinal elucidation. The usual interpreta* 
tion of the formula ovrfakLt rhv &e6v is as follows : 
Eastern kings conceal themselves from the view of 
their subjects, and hence, to see the king » f ace, is 
there regarded as a peculiar favour and distinc- 
tion, 1 King X. 8. The royal ministers are by pre- 
eminence called << those that see the king's face." 
2 Kings XXV. 19; Est. i. 14. In compliance with 
this belief of ancient nations, Christ transfers the 
image to the relation betwixt God and man, in order 
to express the maxima felicitas.t This account of 
the origin of the phrase is perfectly correct; Comp. 
particularly Kev. vii. 13 ; xxii. 4, where the servants of 
God stand for ever before his throne, and find their hap 
piness in seeing his face, doing him service, and bearing 
his name in their foreheads. There are, however, two 
mistakes made in the usual interpretation of the for- 
mula ; the one when it is considered, as Kuinol ex- 
presses himself^, a mere exisdmatio priscorum populo- 
rumt that intimate converse with a great and wise prince 
is a desirable thing ; and the other, when it is set down 

* Wheo others explain the image from the phrase 
^ ^3l)"nK nK*lD, 0^ the appearing of the pious in the tem- 
ple ( Lakemacher Observ. Philolog. P. i. p. 96. J. D. Michaelis 
on iVJath. v. 8), it comes to the same thing; for Jehovah is 
here contemplated as a king. 
K 
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as a vain fancy of the Jews to figure God as a king« 
Even the New Testament styles him the King of 
kings, and Lord of lords, 1 Tim. vi. 15 ; for while 
earthly monarchs, in their mtyesty, power, wisdom, 
justice, and clemency, only imperfectly realize the 
idea, and shew forth the image of a king, that idea 
has its highest truth in God. But, as all that earthly 
monarchs really possess of majesty, wisdom, justice, 
mercy, and clemency, constitutes a reflection of the 
Divine Being, in which, as in a mirror, he may be be- 
held, ^miliar intercourse with princes so endowed is 
truly an enviable blessing. Like all representations, 
therefore, in which Scripture speaks of the Deity, that 
which lies at the basis of the phrase l^ri^cu rh Oeoy, 
instead of being devoid of meaning, is, on the contrary, 
full of substantial truth ; the figure is not unlike the 
thing, but entirely resembles it. 

Let us now examine the principal texts in which 
this figure is used. According to Ex. xxxiii. 20, God 
cannot be seen by man, and man live ; and, in like 
manner, it is said in the New Testament, John i. 18; 
vi. 46 ; 1 Tim. vi. 16, that '< no man hath seen God, 
nor can see him." On the contrary, we read Num. 
xiL 8, that Moses saw the ^ n^n* Mention is also 
made of seeing God, Gen. xxxiL 30 ; Is. vi. 1 ; Ps. 
xvii. 15; xlii. 3; Ex. xxiii. 17; xxxiv. 23; Job xix. 
27, and in the New Testament, a seeing of God and 
Christ is prombed at Heb. xii. 14; 1 John iii. 2, 
as well as in our text ; we have to add the already 
cited passage. Rev. xxii. 4. Now, in what manner 
are these apparently contradictory statements to be 
reconciled ? With the exception of Num. xii. 8 ; P^. 
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xvii. 15, all the Old Testament texts relate to 

the appearing in the temple before the •« TQD, the 

symbol of God's presence, or to the vision of God in 

a symbol, or to a view of the mighty working of 

God. Ps. xvii. 15, relates to the vision of God here- 

cfier. But Num. xii. 8, appears certainly to refer to 

a vision of God on this side the grave, and has always 

perplexed expositors. The striking circumstance in 

the passage is the speaking n£) ~ Vh HSi and then 

the beholding the *« nOTJ. From both expressions, 

however, it does not follow, that, in contradiction to 

Ex. xxxiii. 20, the being of God can be seen ; the 

nS"^*tn3 rather denotes, in contrast to visions 

and riddles, an audible voice, and nDTDn, as in Job 

iv. 16, a sensible image, by which the divine presence 

is manifested.* None of the Old Testament texts, 

accordingly, say that the Divine Being can be seen 

in time ; and as little is that implied in any which are 

here quoted from the New ; for John xii. 45 does 

not apply. If then we refer the declarations that 

God cannot be seen, to the sphere of the present 

life, the apparent contradiction of the two sets ^of 

passages, is reconciled. The vision of God, which is 

promised in Ps. xvii. 15 ; *» Matt. v. 8 ; Heb. xii. 14 ; 

* Many excellent and beautiful extracts from the Rabbins 
upon this passage, as well as explanatory of the texts, hereafter 
to be discussed from the Epistles to the Corinthians, are to be 
found in the Treatise of Iken, T. I. diss. xxvl. Comp. also 
the words of Chrysostom on Is. vi. 1, Tom. vi. ed. Montf. 

^ An unprejudiced exegesis cannot avoid referring 
■p33 ^^^^^ in this passage to the vision in another life, as in 
fact De Wette and Rosenmiiller have done in the 2d edition. 
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and resp. 1 John Hi. 2, (which, however, respeeCs 
Christ,) belongs accordingly in the strict sense, to tki 
future tportd^ And this coincides perfectly with 2 
Cor. V. 7, where^ in contrast to the world that now is, 
the world to come is intimated as the region of vision. 
It coincides also, with 1 Cor. xiii. 12, where, in contrast 
to knomng in a glasSy mention is made of a knowing 
rf God in the same way^ in which we are known bg 
him. Let us next try to search out the import of 
the expression, the vision of God hereafter. 

On this subject, the views of the church have been 
different, according as the reigning conceptions of the 
Divine Being were, at the time, more or less sensible. 
Such a conception as that which Tertullian formed, 
naturally involves, that the vision of him is of a corpo • 
real nature, and restricted to a particular place. To 
this view, that of the Socinians in later times approxi- 
mates most nearly, as might be expected irom the 
very meagre theology of the party, which confines the 
existence of God to a determinate space. Here Con* 
rad Vorstius went the greatest length. In the Evan* 
gelical church, the majority forbore defining the 
nature and mode of the vision. Even Gisbert Yoe- 

Tbey who interpret it of appearing in the Temple, as among 

others Dr. Bretschneider still does (Dogm. ii. 478), who^ 

moreover, brings forward one after the other, Ps. xvii. 16, 
and Ps. xvii. 17, as two different texts, whereas the Psalm 
contains only fifteen verses, — do not reflect that the expressions 
^ T\)K ntn and yi iJIJ-nK nK13 »*•« perfectly, different. 

A Aiahomet also borrowed from Christianity, as significant 
of the highest bliss hereafter, the image, the tight ^f GotTt 
face. See Reland de Religione Muh. L. ii. § 17* Pococke, 
Miscellanea ad portam Mosis, p. 304. 
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tius himself, wbo fell quite into the ancient scholas- 
ticism, concludes a minute and instructive disputa- 
tion upon the subject, with the result, that nothing 
positively certain can be determined with respect to 
the visio beatifica." Gerhard likewise** abstains from 
a positive opinion, although the majority of the 
older Lutheran divines, such as Calov and Hollaz, 
incline to the belief of a vision oculis corporeis glori- 
jicatis. So also Dav. Chy treeus, the disciple of Me • 
iancthon, declares expressly, in his book, De vjta 
et morte setema,* that the vision shall take place 
mentibus et oculis. Differently the Greek Fathers 
and Augustine. The former universally explain the 
MFTid&at rh 066v as meaning yvw<fig r^avTjg, Upon our 
text Chrysostom very briefly says: t^tv 5« svrav^d 
^(fsv, i]v av^^uyjFtft dvvariv /ds/V, ; but in his Homily 75, 
(76) upon John, he remarks : emidotv ya^ t^v ahdriaiuv 

(fl 7f a^Jj) yvufftv ; See Suiceri, Thes. s. v, o^dca, do^arog, 
hca^eo. The beautiful manner in which, according 
to this, Theodoret explains our passage, we shall after- 
wards quote. Notwithstanding, however, all these 
fathers, down to Damien, hold fast, as is shown by 
Chrysostom's words, above quoted, the incompre- 
hensibility of God, «. e. that no creature ever sees 
through the Divine essence. On the other hand, 
Augustine, who occupied himself greatly with the 
question about the viaio Dei, upheld the comprehen- 

« Devihione Dei per essentiam, in the Select. Ditsput. P.ii. 
p. 1655. 

b Tom. XX. p. 394. *= Witteb. 1583, p. 167. 
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•ibility of the essentia Deiy in the sphere of the life 
to come. In many passages of his works, he has 
expressed himself beautifully upon the subject, par- 
ticukrly in the letter ad Paulinum,* which Calvin ako 
applauds. Whether, however, he should allow the 
bodily eye a share in the vision, was a point upon which 
he was dubious, and, in different places, delivers differ- 
ent opinions. He justly observed, that the determina- 
tion of it depends upon the degree in which we conceive 
the glorified gStftM^ spoken of by Paul, to be spiritual- 
ized. The Scholastics also, with acuteness, main- 
tained, that the knowledge of God in the life to come, 
is to be considered not only spiritual, but as s<Hne- 
thing substantial and absolute. 

We engage in no attempt to define the relation 
between vision beyond, and faith on this side of the 
grave, nor, in any question connected with it, or which 
rests on mere speculation ; but, upon exegetical grounds, 
we would investigate whether the vision of God, of 
which our text speaks, is to be considered as of an in- 
ward or of an outward kind. The clearest proof that it 
is the former, the text itself affords. We have hitherto 
seen how the promises are analogous to the beatitudes. 
Now, if thb be also the case here, the virtue, which is 
the subject of the beatitude, must, like the others, con- 
tain within itself the ground of the promise ; so that 
the meaning cannot be, << Blessed is the man who is 
pure in hearty because, as a reward for that, he shall see 
God with his eye*," but the pure heart itself is inti- 
mated to be the organ whereby the vision of God be* 

• £p. 147, Tom i. ed. Ben. 
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comes attainable by us. This, ancient expositors have 
long ago plainly recognised.* We are also led to sup- 
pose a spiritual vision, by 1 Cor. xiii. 12} where the see- 
ing (^Kb^siv) now and then is put on a parallel with 
the knowing (//voatrxs/y), and of our knowledge of God 
hereafter, the same clearness is predicated, which be- 
longs to God's knowledge of us ; that, however, is not 
procured through the medium of external sense. We 
shall be conducted to the same result, and likewise 
more deeply into the essence of the matter, by re- 
flecting upon the condition on which the vision of God 
depends. Here it iBpuritg <^ heart, in Heb. xii. 14, 
holiness — -just as seeing of Christ on our part, in the 
texts 1 John iii. 2, and 2 Cor. iii. 18, is stated 
as the groundqfour sanctification. If then the Scripture 
supposes such a reciprocity between the vision of God 
and resemblance to him, it is clear that the seeing is 
not a seeing with the bodily eye, but with the inward 
sights and can consist in nothing but in that conscious- 
ness of God, whieh is connected with growing like- 
ness to him, and purity of heart. The fine pas- 
sage 2 Cor. iii. 18, speaks admirably upon the sub- 

* Euthymius *n«'«ri^ y«^ rl tttiroirr^cvy l«» J »eJ»^iv, T«ri S«- 
;^ir«M r»f IfA^Avui »Sr» tut) n ««^«^^ ^c^'k ^i;^ir«M Syptv 0tov, 
Theodoret expresses himself in a singularly beautiful manner 
upon the subject, both in his Com. on 2 Cor. iii. 18, and in the 



QuiBS. 60 in Ezod. (T.I. ed. Hal. p. 147.) At the hm paft. 
sage, it is said, in allusion to our text : JSfm^ r» ituiti xikv*- 



r^tt rSf tiV«^Mvrw» reus Tvir»vs U^«rrir«i, eSmfi^ftHJa^a} »«^- 
"iim v«!u di«t; ^^tf^av i<VSt>;»» Tflk« - 9tUfF* ^* rxorti xaJn- 

iflflmfit^cfii^ivuv ^uui^^trtu ;i;af «cxTif(««. In the same 
way does he explain our text according to 2 Cor, iii. 18. 
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jcct. In explainiog it, we presnppose that the xaroT-^ 
^ptj^fM^ot rnv Ui^w Ku^/ou, as almost all modern expo- 
sitors have decided, is to be interpreted, ** beholding 
the glory of God in a glass^'* and that the Apostle 
chose the expression xarn'jrroi^iufda.t instead of argv/^e/w 
Iv Ivoflnr^y, for the sake of the allusion to the repercus- 
no which took place with the metal mirrors of the 
ancients. There then results from this noble passage 
the following sense : " While we, in the glory of the 
Lord, who is the Spirit, with the uncovered eye of 
the heart, contemplate ourselves as it were in a glass, 
then, just as the mirror throws back the rays of light, 
that glory of his is ever more and more transfused in- 
to us, so that we are reBned into his image ; which 
cannot but take place, the Lord being the Lord of the 
Spirit " Here, the inward vision of Christ is in like 
manner stated as the ground of spiritualization, and 
that as the ground of assimilation ; just as, vice versa^ 
the inward vision already presupposes a relationship 
with Christ, according to John iii. 19, 20; xviii. 37. 
From all this, we accordingly infer, that the vision is 
to be conceived as inward. It might now be asked, 
however, if such inward vision may not be attained, 
even in the present life, as in point of fact, 2 Cor. iii. 
18, speaks of the life of believers upon earth. This 
we must unquestionably admit, seeing that in 1 Cor. xiii. 
l^y'Ml^n fiiith is termed a ^i^tiv, although d/ hSvrfovy 
and iv ahf^art, and no less a ytvutffxsiVf although ex 
fisoo'og. am^ta^gdine to the natur^of Christian 
faith, such mustDMiL(l^L^eitt|y^aw is^e v^off- 
ragig of the thing believe^Ba so a positivSWUHtli' 
stantial apprehension of tliat must take place, Heb. 
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ki. 1. Hence we can put no other difference between 
sight and belief, than that which obtains between the 
imperfect and the perfected kingdom of God. Sight 
is peculiar to the state hereafter, only in the same 
sense as the taking possession of the ^acikiU is spok- 
en of &s something hereafter, notwithstanding that it 
commences in time. When Paul, 2 Cor. v. 7, ex- 
presses the positive antithesis : " We walk by fiiith, 
not by sight," this is to be understood in the same 
way as when he speaks of himself, Rom. viii. 21, as 
waiting for the iXivh^ta of the children of God, and 
yet also says, 2 Cor. iii. 17, « Where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty." The intermedial idea in 
the latter instance is, " but as yet we have but the 
Amj^ri of the Spirit, and not the full harvest ;" in the 
former, << Our faith is still not sight, in the full sense 
ef the word, because, being restrained by the material 
fetter, it cannot reach to pure vision." Accordingly, 
it holds true of the present promise, no less than of all 
the rest, that its fulfilment takes place initiatively here, 
and in completion hereafter. We conclude this dis- 
cussion as we commenced it, with a fine passage from 
Gregory of Nyssa : Maxa^/og 6 xddaohg rf xa^dlq^ on 
^§^9 ^^i^ '3/ay xa&a^6rrira ^KscrcaVi iv rf zixiv t xa&o^f rhv 
a^srwrov, 'ilff-Tn^ ya^ o/ sv TtaT&iFT^ifi 6^5k«^ rhv "HX/ov, 
%^¥ fiij v^hg aMy rhv w^am dwofiXi^uaiv drivsg, wStv 
iXatTOv 6pS)ff/v rov'HXiov ev rp rou xaro^r^v avyf^ rm 
v^hi avrhv avopkknrivTbiv rou ^X/ou rh)^ xuxXov* ouro), 99}0'/» 
xa} xtfLitg^ xqiv droi^rs Tohg xaravorifftv ^urhg, lAv M Tr,it 
s^ dgyrii iyxaT(i(fxsva(J$6T(fav hfji^ X^i*^ ^^^ 6/xovo; l^rotva- 
^dfMfirSi 8v iauroTg rh f^firovfi^vov lyirt* xaAxg^njg yAj, 
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dwdhia xai xaxov Tavrhg dXkw^iu6ig 9) horrig e(fth, %i 

V. 9. If, first of all, we call up the temporary refer- 
ence of this saying, it alludes to that spirit of dissen- 
sion which, springing from the root of bitterness in the 
heart, (Heb. xii. 15.) disturbed both the public and 
private life of the contemporaries of Jesus. Tlus 
period, and still more that which followed, abounded in 
rebellions and popular insurrections without number. 
Let the reader call to mind the tumult at the feast of 
the passover, witnessed by Archelaus, in the very com- 
mencement of his reign, when the people seized upon 
the hill of the temple, and in which 3000 of them were 
slain ; the frightful bloodshed in the capital under Sa- 
binus, while Archelaus' and Antipas were in Rome, su- 
ing for confirmation in their government, on which oc- 
casion the hill of the temple was again the scene of com- 
bat, and its halls were set on fire ; the robber-bands of 
Judas, Simon, and Athronges, of whom 2000 after- 
wards forfeited their life upon the cross, and the distur- 

* Blessed is the pure in heart, because, contemplatiDg his own 
purity, he beholds in the image the archetype which reflects it ; 
for, as those who behold the sun in a mirror, notwithstanding 
that they do not steadfastly look up to the heavens, still see the 
tun in the brightness of the mirror, no less than those who 
gaze aloft, do the orb itself; in like manner may you, although 
you cannot attain to the comprehension of the light, still, by 
returning back to the grace of the image which was formed 
in your souls at first, possess within yourselves the object of 
your search ; for purity, freedom from passion, and alienation 
from all evil, is Divinity, If these are in you, Ood himself is in 
you. 
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bancesuDder Pilate. Still more did passion reign in do« 
mestic life, engendering division in all hearts. Hatred, 
violence, open and secret assassination, belonged to 
the occurrences of every day life. Compare the 
dreadful picture which Josephus draws of his country* 
men.'^ It was the most confined field for the display 
of the reigning strife and passion which was afforded 
by the disputes of schools. The scribes sought their 
own honour (John v. 44). As usual, the consequence 
of this was a party-spirited and quarrelsome love of 
disputation, with which, under the name of s^sduOf the 
apostles so frequently upbraided the Jews, as does al* 
so Justin Martyr.** 

Upon the stage of a world thus full of war, and of 
disorders emanating from vanity and self-love, does 
that personage enter who could say of himself, ^< Learn 
of me, for I am meek and lowly ;" and here he extob 
those who, imbued with his spirit, not only have 
peace in themselves, but spread it around them. Heb* 
xii. 14. 2 Tim. ii. 22. Mark ix. 50. To comprehend, 
however, the significance of this beatitude, we must not 
conceive of peace and o{ peace^mahitig merely accord- 
ing to the idea which this individual or that may please 
to ibrm of them, but, entering into the mind of Christ, 
understand both, in the full spiritual sense, in which toe 
must presuppose he himself apprehended them. A dis- 
position to peace, to conciliation and unity, is no less 
extolled both by Greeks and Rabbins. As no one but 
Christ, however, knows, in all the extent of the term, 
in what peace consists, and what are the prerequisites 

• De Bel. Jud. L. v. c. 13, § 6, c. 10. § 6. 
^ Cohort, ad Oraec p. 9. ed» Par. 
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of peace-4nakiDg, so in this, as in inDamerable cases, the 
sentiments of others, which appear parallel, are not so 
in reality.* With respect to the word peacej more es- 
pecially, we can shew that Christ expressly designed it 
to be understood in a higher sense than that which it 
bore in the common language of the people. Whe- 
ther at John xiv. 27, we do or do not find in the £/^yi2v 
u^hifHf an allusion to the common form of valedictioD, 
in either case, but more especially in the first, Christ 
declares that the peace which is conferred by and 
through htm, is of a higher kind than what the worid 
usually understands by the word. The Evangelists 
themselves appear to have recognised aloitier significa- 
tion in the salutatbn s/^nj u^ in the mouth of Christ, 
as may be inferred from the frequent mention of the 
words afler the resurrection, John xx. 19; xxi. 26; 
Luke xxiv. 36. Moreover, we see from Luke x. 5, 6, 
that the Saviour did not intend the it^vri vf/,Tv when 
uttered by his followers to be used as an empty form. 
Among Christians in after times, the ordinary form 
of greeting x^'^ ^"^^ **^^ substituted in place of the 
heathen ;^a/^/i', which is used in Scripture by James 
alone, i. 1, refers principally to the peace procured 
by Christ. To this also points the i^^pellation *0 
Bihg rng s/^vi)(, a title which, as it is not to be found 
in the Old Testament, must have been framed by the 

A If we look only to outward rimilarity, we may find a per- 
fect parallel to the Lord's beatitude in Uie Talmudic Tract, 
Peah c. 1. § 1. where it is said : Of the following things man 
reaps the fruits both in the present and future life, honouring 
father and mother, doing benefits, and making peace between 
man and man* 
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Chrktians, is often repeated by Paul, and occurs 
ako in the Epistle to the Hebrews. It hence appean^ 
that in the full sense of the term, and according to 
the representation of Scripture, peace only becomes 
the portion of the Christian, when, through Christy 
he has obtained peace with God ; for which reason 
Christ himself is called o s/^9}vo^o/^<ra^ CoL i. 2C^i; 
£ph. ii. 15. On the other hand, we must now also 
say, that, contemplated from the Christian point of 
view, a peaceable relation between man and man can 
only be perfectly established by redemption, inas-- 
much as according to what we remarked, v. 7, it is 
this which makes us mercifol and disposed to for^ 
give, Eph. iv. 32 ; Col. iii. 13* When the Saviour, 
therefore, acquainted both with the deepest root of dis^ 
sension among mankind, and with the one only reme- 
dy by which it can be effectually extirpated, here pro- 
nounces blessed the disposition of the peacemaker, we 
can suppose nothing else but that peacemaking in 
his view, t. c. in the full sense of the word, coincides 
with the planting of the peace of God in the bosoms 
of men, and accordingly that the st^rivovoto/ are such 
as being already possessed of a heart more or less 
pure, and having thereby attained to peace with God 
themselves, spread that, and at the same time the 
peace of men among each other in the world. That 
at the time when our Lord uttered the words, there 
was none capable of understanding them in this com- 
prehensive sense, does not, in the least, shew that it 
was not the sense in which the divine Master under- 
stood them : For how many of his heavenly sayings 
have, up to the present day, never been fully fathom- 
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ed ? and, in fact, we stand in need of a Divine word 
precisely of such a kind, as that the longer we study 
it, the more it shall elevate us to itself. 

If this be the full meaning of the tt^vo^mCf we can 
then comprehend what is otherwise inexplicable, viz. 
why it should have been here placed where it is. It 
marks a wider developemcnt of the xa^agonj^ rjjg xa^ 
iiagy which, in the course of expansion, passes into 
the endeavour to spread outwardly the peace which 
b felt within. We also perceive, better than the 
more restricted and superficial conception of e}§m 
permits, why this promise should have been annexed 
to this beatitude, although still the connection be- 
tween them is less apparent than in the other in- 
stances. We now cast a glance at the history of the 
exposition.* 

a In like manner, as from other statements of Scripture, 
enjoining the love of peace and submission upon the disciples 
of Jesus, the false inference has, in consequence of partial 
views, been dram), that every struggle with the evil that is 
in the world was prohibited, the same has been done here. 
Against this Zwingli protests : Paz quae per pios conficitur 
intra limites a Deo pnescriptos manere debet, quas si trans- 
greditur, pax haudquaquam vocanda est. Pojr nostra cum 
pace Dei eotuerUiaty tum demum vera pax dicenda erit. 
Luther : We ought to do all we can, both by advice and help, 
to maintain peace, and to be silent when silence is possible. 
But when the sin is manifest, and spreads far and wide, then 
silence is no more lawful ; but warning and correction are 
the duty of such as, like myself, have a public office, and 
whom it behoves to teach and admonish all. For I am order- 
ed and enjoined, as a preacher and doctor, called for this pur- 
pose, to see that none be seduced, and so on. Comp. th« 
u 2ir»ar0y, Som. xii. 18. 
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The majority of the expositors of the present day, 
and several of an older date, especially Socinians and 
Arminians, see, in the saying, the isolated commen- 
dation of the virtue of peacemaking or personal pla- 
cability towards others. Ancient commentators, par- 
ticularly the Fathers, bring forward single aspects of 
the notion which we have formed of the word ; most 
characterize the st^vivo^oiog as him who has first made 
peace within himself, and then also reconciles others ; 
some, as him who spreads among those around him 
peace with God. In the first place, all insist that 
sl^viyjroiog is something more than sl^vixSg and e/^tjvaToi, 
inasmuch as the former involves the latter. Gregory 
of Nyssa, for instance, speaks as follows: BouXsra/ 
ro/wv nr^^Tz^ov sivaJ <fe vX^^ri rwv rrig s/^^vrig xdkuv, ilff 

curwg h^eyuv roTg ivdiug gp^ou<f/ rov roioijTou XTfj/iarog 

wifTte^ Tomv ra suuBf^ ruv d^ufidruvy rrig ibiag evwvotag 
rh¥ cra^ax8/^8vov ds^a vXri^ toisT, outu <fot jSouXsra/ xard 
^s^tOMtSiav o-Xsova^s/y rrig u^vrig riiv %a^/v, u(frs rhv ffhv j8/oy 
h^oMTSiav sJvai rrig dXkor^iag votfov;^ and then they observe 
that the virtue here mentioned, is analogous to the 
work of Christ. Chrysostom : xai yd^ rov fiovoyivovg 
i§yoy symro roDro, (fvvayaysTv rd ^/gtfrSra xai xaraX- 
Xa^a/ rd sx'jn^oXsfLcafiim.^ Making peace in one's awn 
breast (between the spirit and the flesh), rhv l^puX/ov 

* He hence desires that you yourself should first be filled 
with the blessings of peace, and then impart them to those who 
are in want. As sweet-scented aromatics, therefore, fill with 
their own fragrance all the surrounding air, so does he wish 
the grace of peace to abound and overflow in you, that your life 
may prove the cure of your brother's disease. 

b For this was the work of the only begotten, to unite the 
divided, and reconcile the hostile. 
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xSktfAOf xarou.iffiv, i» brought forward by Gregory 
of Nyssa, and after him by Phmvorinus in his 
Lexicon, as likewise by Jerome and Euthymius. 
But the latter and Theophykct also state another 
meaining: dpuH^oioi df &6i xai 0/ dt^i dflhc6xa>jas 
TovQ s^&^oui roG 0cmI mitr^fwrsi^ and so also Clemens 
Alex.* Among moderns, Eisner, in particolar, hai 
taken the word quite dedsively in the same sense, as 
0/ 'j^£§ X^Kftwi ^^(ffitUvn^ 2 Cor. v. 19, 20. 

In reference to the predse determination of the 
sense of the words, we have still to observe, that some 
exegetical authors have taken e/^vo«iMog as perfectly 
synonymous with el^vtxogt Jas. iii. 17. So the Vulgate, 
which translates pacifici, and Luther, who has (iu 
friedfertigen ; likewise the Danish, Dutch, and other 
translations, and, among expositors, particularly Gro*- 
tins and Wetstein. Does then the word also bear 
thb meaning? Doubtless it originally involves 
it ; but we question whether it has ever been express- 
ly so used. Passow, it is true, states as a secondary 
meaning, that it is synonymous with upivtitjog, but has 
hardly any other authority for the assertion, than the 
usually cited passage of Pollux, who, in the Onomast 
I. 41, places side by side, as epithets of a king, ^(t6h 
JiS'jg u^nxbgy u^va^mgy and 152, m^l ^fhiMLym upi't^ 
mmZiv xal Tokufiiwrotcav^ which passages, however, do not 
shew the identity of the two words. Rather, in the 
known quotations from the classics, u^r^vavoiog never 
appears but in the sense of pacificator^ especially 
used of the itpfiwdixcu^ feciales. It would be wrong, 

a Strom. L. L p. 319. 
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however, to contest, that this use of it might have 
place in the Hellenistic. For even although 8/^vf.«'oif7ir, 
as a compound, can only signify tomakepeacey LXX. 
Is. xxviL 5 ; Pro v. x. 10 ; still, after the analogy of 
^Ms/y IXsog. dfiM^iaVf dixouafdvnvj voii2\f t/^vfiv was like- 
wise used in the sense of being peaceable^ Jas. iii. 18. 
The sense of the promise is determined by the 
meaning of whi roD 0cou. In the connection in which 
the phrase here appears, the readiest way would be to 
regard sonship as denoting resemblance. This it quite 
obviously does v. 45^ where, in place of v/o/ some co- 
dices have the gloss IfiMoii compare v. 48: And so, on 
the other hand, does Jesus, John viii. 38, 44, call the 
Jews u/o/ rou diafiokmtf because their works correspond 
with those of the devil. Comp. 1 John iii. 8. £ph. v. 
1. Certainly, however, when we take up sI^Tivovotoi 
superficially, and understand by it nothing farther than 
bringing persons at feud to a good understanding 
with each other, it is difficult to perceive what special 
resemblance to God there should be in that It is 
thus that the present clause, and likewise Luke vi. 35 ; 
XX. 36, have, by Schleusner and others, been translated: 
Deo simillimi erunt, to which the same lexicographer, 
Rosenmiiller and some more, here subjoin: atque 
adeo dilectissimi, a turn of the trope, in support 
of which Ecdesiasticus iv. 10 might particularly be 
quoted : yivov h^^wttSt; w^ ^a?^^, %ai dvV dvd^hg Iji fjkifl^) 
a\tlur xcU t6fi ui utbg v^iifrou, xai ayatrfiitu (fs fiaXkov fj ^^- 
Ifi^ ifw. It must be questioned, however, with what right, 
from amongst the multifarious aspects presented by the 
relation of childsfaip, selection is here made of the re- 
semblance which the child bears, and of the circum- 

L 
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Stance that he is an object of love to the Father. When 
we comider that Christ does not say d&i^ but uses a fit* 
ture tense, nay, the future tense of the verb xaXs%, in the 
sense eelebrahuniwr^ it seems proper that we ought not, 
a priori, to single out any isolated reference from the 
predicate of Sonship, but are rather bound to pre- 
suppose that the Saviour intends all the lofty things 
comprehended in the denomination of a son of God 
when applied to man, and to conceive the idea in the 
utmost latitude which, by the nature of the case, the 
subjects of whom it is here used admit. The relation 
of childship and paternity, like every other living re- 
lation of nature, comprises a vast number of aspects : 
The child is beloved by the father, and loves him in 
turn, he has a share in the fiither's property and rank, 
stands beneath his defence and protection, resembles 
him in appearance, imitates his actions, lives in fami- 
liar intercourse with him, and in this intercourse finds 
hid delight. These references, however, are founded 
collectively in one still more original; and that is, a 
connection in being with the father, from which every 
other ultimately results. Now, if this natural relar 
tion be transferred to the relation between man and 
God, it will be capable of application only where 
there is, and in proportion as there is, a spiritual one- 
ness between the parties. Its applicability will be 
greatest where that oneness is most absolute. Hence, 
in the fullest sense of the word, there is but one Son of 
God, even he who is pre-eminently called 6 u/'!(7ou 
0660 ; and where the term ia applied to men in Scrip- 
ture, it is true of them only in an imperfect sense. 
Now, such is the case, in the first place, with the na- 
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tion of Israel, which is called the Son of Ood, inas« 
much as, albeit not standing in unity of spirit with 
God, it still enjoyed the divine protection and love 
and converse and blessing. More especially were the 
kings of Israel styled Sons of God, and inasmuch as 
the sonship ahready subsisting in the relation of the Jew- 
ish people and their princes to the Divine Being reack* 
ed its consummation in Christ, they were both, Matt, 
ii. 15, regarded as types of Christ Again, the same 
is the case, when Adam and men in general receive 
as creatures of God, the name of God's children, 
Luke iii. 38. Acts xvii. 28. Ecclesiasticus zxiii. 1, and 
as several suppose, Heb. xii. 9, inasmuch as God is 
the author and upholder of their being, originally con- 
ferred his spirit upon them, and created them accord- 
ing to his image. And, finally, this is the case 
with those who have entered into fellowship with 
Christ. Of such it is said, that by a spiritual genera- 
tion they have been born again, John iii. 6. Jas. i. 18. 

1 Pet i. 23 ; that a divine seed remaineth in them, 1 
John iiik 9 ; and that they are xmwoi rrig htag pvtfswg 

2 Pet i. 4. There subsists also among them a spirit- 
ual communion, and that is destined one day to ripen 
into conformity to the image of him who, in the high- 
est sense of the term, is called the Son of God. Rom. 
viii. 29. 1 John iii. 2. Now, inasmuch as in the case 
of such persons, that primary relation which is the 
basis of Sonship subsists, a)l the other aspects of the 
relation which we have stated above, likewise enter. 
They are filled with filial love to God, and he with pa- 
ternal love to them ; they are xK^iw^fui 0eoi;, and pos- 
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sess what belongs to him ; they participate in his dig- 
nity and in the glory of Christ ; they are under the 
protection of God, and live in ever growing fellowship 
with him. 

Now, as Christ in our text speaks of such as have 
entered into union with hunself, all these privileges 
which we have enumerated are implied in the pre- 
dicate vihg rov ecov. It is true, indeed, that in that case 
the promise does not, like those in the preceding con- 
text, answer to the beatitude ; but neither does this 
happen, when prominence is given to the aspect of 
feiemhlance^ and that title of the Divine Being o Osi; 
rni et^vTii is called to memory ;^ for it is hard to see 
why it might not equally well be said of the pure in 
heart, and of the merciful : Deo similes erunt. The 
future xXfi§yj<rovrcUt as in the previous promises, refers 
partly to the present life, but principally to the life to 
come, when the now hidden glory of Christians shall be 
made manifest in the state of consummation. Col. iii. 
4. Ka\i7(r0at, not entirely the same with iJvaty denotes 
here, as at ver. 19, and particularly in the parallel 
1 John iii. 1, the recognition of Christians in thdr 
glory ; a recognition which, for the present, is but 



* Gregory of Nyssa : rmt »l tl^nva^Mai ; »l r« fttof rir; Stuv 

€9 vri(tt^Tfi^tVt i rm AyafiSv tut^yirtif »«) »u(t«Sy *»* ^^'^ irr) 
T»v ityahu tz^uXw ri %m &>.XoT(tof, Who are peace-makers ? 
They who manifest in their own life that which is the pro- 
perty of the divine power. For he who is the Lord and Bestower 
of all good things, wholly uproots and reduces to nothing 
whatever is foreign and heterogeneous to good. 
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imperfect, in a world where Christ himself is not ac- 
knowledged ; but which shall be perfected one day, 1 
John iii. 1 — 3. 

- Exegetical authors and lexicographers in the treat- 
ment of this, as of many other biblical ideas, over- 
looking the multiplicity of aspects which it involves, 
have too commonly split and isolated the particular 
references ; but especially have omitted to discover 
the fundamental notion. The most trivial of all 
the ways, however, in which the expression has been 
discussed in modem times, is that of Ilgen, in his Com- 
mentation, De notione tituli Filii Dei, who finds no 
more, in the title. Son of the Gods, or God*s Son, 
than the vestiges of a rude and uncivilized antiquity. 
Teller, in his Dictionary on the word Kind Goites, 
brings forward only the single meaning, << The Chris- 
tian who professes a religion procuring him free 
access to God." Knapp* gives two, " Christians," he 
saysy ** are called God's children; 1. Because they 
love God as their father ; 2. Because they are beloved 
of him in turn." Most, in defining the sense, proceed 
upon the idea of Favouritey PupiL We name Za- 
chariae's Biblische Theologie,** Herder, Vom Geist 
des Christenthums.^ Noesselt, who endeavours 
to illustrate the idea in a separate treatise, De 
vera vi notionis filiorum Dei, (in the 2d vol. of 
the Opuscula) says, that the expression intimates, 
that Christians resemble God, 1st, by the Vera Sa- 
pientia with which they are endowed ; 2d, By the 
Virius ; 3d, By the Beatitas ; 4th, It implies generally 

• Glaubendehre ii. b. 214. » b. 299. " s. 46. 
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the same as ChriiHanus. Of moderns, Doderlein 
speaks best upon the subject, in his Institutio IL* 
Only be makes the idea of felicHas too prominent 
Among the ancients may be compared Suiceri The- 
saurus, s. V. rixm and whs Btouy and Gerhard's Loci, 
Tom. iv. 266. 

V. 10^12. Here terminates the Heptad of the 
beatitudes, in which the disciple of Christ's kingdom 
is pourtrayed. The beatitude in ver. 10 we must 
consider an annexation, of which again, as the veiy 
disposition of the clause shows, ver. 11 is to be 
looked upon as a mere extension. The Saviour now 
sets up the disciple, endowed with these dispositions, 
in contrast with the world, and shows him the fate 
which awaits him there. If what he has hitherto 
spoken have not sufficiently annihilated all carnal ex- 
pectations of a Messiah, what is now delivered cannot 
fail to produce that effect. When modem divines 
refer all that Scripture declares about the persecution 
of Christians on the part of the world, to Uie drcum-* 
stances of those times, and to the discrepancy betwixt 
Heathen and Hebrew, and explain, on the same princi- 
ple, the sayings which now follow, they proceed upon a 
no less carnal view of the church of Christ, than that 
which the bulk of the Jews entertained of the Mes- 
siah's kingdom; for it implies, that whoever lives 
within the precincts of the church, la on that very 
account sundered from the xSsfMg. The persons 
whose characters are here drawn, are rather such aa 
have received into their hearts the Spirit of Christ ; 
the saying, indeed, declares that they are persecuted 

• ». 296. 
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for hisy and £nr righteousness' sake. The ground of 
the j»ersecution, accordingly, lies in that natural en- 
mity betwixt light and darkness, of which John iii. 
20 speaks; and hence, wherever there is a darkness, 
which Christ has not yet lightened, there that enmity is 
likewise found. From ver. 9th to ver. 10th, we find 
a demonstrable trandtion; the word s/^vo^o/o/ awakens 
the thought of the enmity of the world. The world 
should love peacemakers ; the body, says the Epistle 
to Diognetus, ought to love the Spirit from which it 
receives life ; and yet, notwithstanding, the reverse 
takes place. How does the Saviour, when he utters 
these words, appear to have before his eyes the his- 
tory of all following centuries I* 

Of verses 10th and 1 1th it is curious to find, what 
certainly was not accidental, a reminiscence in the 
First Epistle of Peter iii. 14 : ' AXX* s/ xai vdtfxoirs 3/ A 
dixouo&vnivy fjMxd^toiy and iv. 14 : it ivsibif^str^s iv hv6(JAiri 
X^/tfroi^ (jMTtd^m* The d/xa/otfijvij, of which ver. 6th 
speaks, as of an object of desire, is here represent- 
ed as already possessed. Moreover, as the hixiv 
IfMZ shows, it is Christian righteousness, fellowship 
with Christ, which is meant It is remarkable, that 
in ver. 10th, the promise of ver. dd, axtrw sffriv 17 
^wsihsia, rm ov^avA/v returns. This must have excited 
surprise even in ancient times, for, as Clemens Alexr. 
says:^ Ttng ruv /Airar/0i¥ruy rcb fuayysX/a,* read in 

* See Addi8on*s Truth of the Christian Religion. 

b Strom. 1. iv. p. 49. 

« We are certainly, witli Mill, Lardner, and others, to un- 
derstand, by this expression, not writers of marginal notes, but 
Apochryphal gospels. 
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ver. 10th, on auroi taovrai ri^jiioiy and in ver. 11th, 
ort f^ovtti t6^ov, wrou ou hmy4r,<S(iVTai, Grotius proposed 
to take the fiaaiKiia of the 3d ver. in the sense of 
doctrina calestis^ and here, in that of regnum calesU^ 
or, as Calov more properly expressed it, in the former 
case as regnum gratuBy in the present, as regfimm 
gloria. Such a separation of the meanings of the 
same word is, however, inadmissible. Olshansen 
endeavours to make out that the first ^ifiXud rw 
ov^amv does not indicate an inferior degree, but com* 
preheuds in one ail that the other promises express. 
We do not, however, require to have recourse to this 
somewhat artificial supposition. If the seven beati- 
tudes, up to the 9th verse, form a complete whole, there 
was no longer any reason for avoiding a repetition, pro- 
vided that the promise, as is here actually the case, 
corresponded with the beatitude, for the fittfftKua rw 
ov^avoov includes the /Ji,iffdhg *xo>Jig. 

In the 11th verse the general term hbi(»yy(j*iwi is 
specificated into open insult, actual persecution^ and 
secret slander* The supplement hsxiv efj,ov is full of 
import. All the reviling and persecution which he 
sufi^ers, does not fall upon the Christian for his Master's 
sake; because, inasmuch as the fellowship in which each 
individual believer lives with the Saviour, is merely in 
a state of growth, and a war still goes on within him, 
it follows of course that sin also exists ; and Peter, 
1 £p. iii. 9 — 14, admonishes Christians to give no 
just cause for persecution. Still, however, John xv. 
18 — 21 avers, that the reason of the persecution of 
Christians is not the ungodly, but the godly element 
in their character. It may be asked, whether, along 
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with the tvsxtv i^D, the ^iud6fMvoi be not superfluous? 
If sVsxsi 6fAov and mxiv 3ixa/o<r^vi2( be taken in the same 
sense as 6ia di?caioc-jv7jv^ 1 Pet. iii. 14,» so th^t it be- 
comes synonymous with the on oux sx roD x6c/mu im, 
John XV. 19, the -^tudofifsvoty beyond ail doubt, is super- 
fluous, because a persecution to which we are sub- 
jected for the sake ot goody niust ever be founded on 
falsehood. Still, however, the mxiv sfMu may assign 
the more remote occasion, and Christ's meaning be, 
<* when, in consequence of your connection with 
me and righteousness, false acciosations are brought 
against you." Thus understood, the saying admits 
the possibility that the accusations may be true ; for 
the world in general is sharp-sighted in detecting the 
positive iaults of Christians. There is little likelihood, 
kowever, that Christ meant strictly to express this latter 
thought ; and, in point of fact, '^ivdo/Atvoi is wanting 
in Codex D, in Origen, and in several of the Latin 
Fathers; while the Syriac version, and several co- 
dices, introduce it in a diflerent order, t. e. after mxtv 
t/Mu.^ We hence cannot but be disposed to regard 
-^fMfitvoi as a gloss. 

Our Saviour exhorts his followers not only to 

* Compare the contrast of the /*•(») 2tm X^t^riy with the 
ironical ^^iftf/fi \ t X^t^rSf 1 Cor. iv. 10. 

^ Origen, however, cannot be quoted with certainty, for the 
omiwion of the ^ii4«/«i»«i. In his Comment, upon Jeremias 
XX. 8, iyiffi^n ^iyt »»^i»y lU ndt^/Mf i^aj, he quotes our text 
as a parallel, and then says : hfitut »l rik»nt tx«fif9 Inthi^/Uuty 
^ta rh kfut^rnfutrtt nfitS'y; in contrast with the ii/u«iy, it was 
of consequence for him to bring forward the Tvtxiv Iftw in the 
words of Christ, and had he appended ^ttiUfitw, the anti- 
thesis woiUd have been weakened. 
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be comforted under such reviling, but even to 
give wajr to joy and exultation; of which, in 
Acts V. 41, we find a practical exemplification. 
The d^aXX/atfj^f, more forcible than x^S"^ J(f3kty 
are conjoined in the same w«j^ Tob. xiiL 19,) 
re&iiiids'of the xaux!^<f^ iv ff)J-^<ft of Paul. With 
respect to ou^yo/, compare the observations at ver. 3 
on jSouriXf/a rwf ov^avuv. The reward is laid up in 
heaven ; compare the n)v tkfipiha n)v ii^mxufi^wt* iffAsif h 
rotf oh^vOh Col. i. 5 ; 2 Tim. iv. 8 ; 1 Pet i. 4. 
We have here one of the numerous texts, in which 
reward is promised to Christians ; see also ver. 46 ; 
vi. 1, 2 ; Luke vi. B5 ; Matt x. 41 ; 1 Cor. iiu 14. 
Now, as Scripture, on the other hand asserts, in »o 
many passages, the impossibility of being justified by 
works, there is need for a remark to reconcile the 
apparent discrepancy. Against the meritoriousness, 
more especially of sufierings, which the Romish 
church have deduced from such texts as the pre- 
sent, our polemical divines chiefly brought forward, 
Rom. viiL 18, where the Apostle says, that the suffer- 
ings of Christians are not worthy to be compared 
with the future glory, and James v. 11, where Job's 
reward is ascribed to the pity of the Lord for him. 
In general, the answer, according to the analogia 
fdeiy is 1. That not the S^a i^u, but the s^a dirjfoAi^ 
are pure and godly works, and for the performance 
of these, faith on the redemption and power of Christ 
is requisite. Hence Augustine : Nil Deus in nobis 
prsBter sua opera coronat 2. Even in the case of the 
Christian the l^a d/o^oc are so disproportionate with 
the requirements of God, that they by no means 
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suffice to satisfy rigid justice, so that the reward 
which God adjudges him is vouchsafed not xar* 
d^iikrifiMf but narA x^S'*' It is a xj^^'^fia, and Dot an 
d^miovi Compare Rom. yi. 23. Hence, when it is 
affirmed, Heb. vL 10, that God << will not forget 
their work and labour of love,** seeing that he is not 
iUbc0f, that oAixos is equivalent to &tcttn^ aad tlM 
Apostle means that God will be faiil^ to thepro' 
mites which he has made to the disciples of Christ 
Augustine : Deus est debitor noster non ex commisso, 
sed ex promisso. On this point, as well as upon the 
question : An »t justorum intuitu mercedis vitas cceles- 
tis facere bona opera ? Spanheim's Dubia 87 and 88, 
Aimish the necessary information, stated with brief* 
ness and solidity. So does the 20th Article of the 
Conf. August, and the Apol., CEpinus de Prcemiis 
bonorum operum, i. 154, and Chemnitz' Examen 
Concilii Trident, loc. de mentis operum. 

Christ annexes a reason, why his disciples should 
rejoice and expect a rich recompense. It is, that in 
the same way, the old prophets had been persecuted, 
and how dear they were to God, and how great their 
reward in heaven, is well known (Heb. xi. 26.). Now, 
although it be unquestionable that our Saviour here 
compares his /cux^ro/ with the prophets of the Old 
Testament, it would not be proper to conclude from 
that, that he only speaks of them. In a certain de- 
gree, every Christian comes like a prophet upon the 
stage of a world, which is in arms against him. 
What a treasure of comfort must the Apostles have 
found in that allusion ! How does it steel the cou- 
rage to have comrades in the war of afflictions I 
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What although it was not to the present but to the 
padt that they required to look for them ; is not the 
combat, is not the triumph in which it is at last to ter- 
minate, the same ? The little timorous band of the 
Nazarene may join the ranks of that cloud of witnesses, 
as in Heb. xii. 1, they are called, who, in the struggle 
for an invisible world, have sacrificed all that men 
value upon this earth. How animating is the consci- 
ousness of fighting in fellowship with so great a com- 
pany of the children of light ! And how much more en- 
couraging than it even was at first is the exhortation of 
our Saviour for Christians at the present day, when 
they can look back upon the augmented hosts, who, 
placing their confidence upon it, have joyfully met 
death ! In 1 Thes« ii. 14, Paul likewise uplift^ the 
afflicted heathen Christians, by reminding them of the 
communion of sufferers, and points to the persecu- 
tions which the brethren of Palestine, equally with 
the prophets, endured from their own countrymen. 

It still remains to speak upon the import of several 
words. As the 11th verse is nothing else than the 
10th under a special form, it may seem surprising 
that the more general diuxuv should again recur. 
Beza, Pricaeus and Raphelius have accordingly as- 
signed to it, both here and at ver. 44th, the narrower, 
classical signification of persequijudidoy of which we 
have an instance in the frequently occurring 6 ^wxmi^ 
and 6 pitym of the Greek orators ; contrasting with 
which, hmbiZ^eiVy they say, refers to, instdU in prwaie 
lifsy although others give to it likewise a juridical 
sense. There can be no doubt that Christ speaks in 
greater detail, Matt. x. 17 — 20, of the judicial accu*- 
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sations of his disciples. • But, to say nothing of other 
reasons, it is enough to overthrow this apprehension 
of the meaning of the word, that the classical use of 
it is unknown to the Evangelists. They employ in- 
stead xanj^o^s/i*, which must have been very cur- 
rent in the popular language, seeing that the terms 
:inDp, intDpD, m:i^t3p and aUo ^M^iO = <n>v^7o. 
^0^, occur frequently with the Rabbins. In ver. 12th 
dmxuv is again employed in its general sense. Comp. 
1 Cor. iv. ]% where \m6u^7^ and dtwxuv appear side 
by side. 

Moreover, we have to remark upon mvrifov ^^/c&a, that 
Codices B. and D, several versions, and particularly 
the Vulgate, omit ^^uro, probably because they looked 
upon it as superfluous. (Comp. Acts xxviii. 21.) 
While other Cod. again, leave out mvn§6v. Neither, 
however, can be dispensed with ; because u*in7\f vovn^^v 
*^ftM is a Hebraic phrase ; and g^^ta, joined to vovrifi6vy 
is in the LXX. the translation of the Hebrew *ni*T» 
Num. xiv. 36. Compare the synonymous x^arouovf 
XAyov inwi^6v, Ps. Ixiv. 5, and lirKps^m rm Xoyov arowj^oy, 
Judith viii. 8. In these texts, some translate speech^ 
others thing. The fact is, this is a case in which the 
two senses, originally identical, merge into each 
other.* 

Tidv means not, as the Vulgate and Erasmus trans- 

* The consciousness of the objectivity of the word aud idea 
is, in most languages, expressed in this, that ward and thought 
and thmg are signified by the same term : In Oreek >.6yos and 
tn/ia, ill Hebrew 'n;i'1, in Chaldee i<n*?Q «"<! DJinfl* 
In German Ding, derived from Denken, is synonymous with 
das Gedachte, Sache with das Getachte. 
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late^ omne malum verbom ; but cujuitis generis an- 
minationes, as Luther oorrecdy expresses it 

GENERAL VIEW OF V. 13 — 16. 

Importance of the disciples of Christ to the human 
race in their state of alienation from God; for 
which reason it behoves them not to withdraw 
from the world. The transition is thus stated by 
Chrysostom and Augustine : << I have made known 
the severe persecutions which await you, but you 
must endure them stedfastly, for yours is a high 
calling.'' The magnitude of the Christian vocation is 
pourtrayed by two figures, salt and light. Then 
follow two others, which shew that whoever has such 
a vocation, must necessarily go forth into the world. 

V. 13. In order to judge in what respects the 
Saviour here applies the image of salt^ we must call to 
memory the light in which salt was regarded by the an- 
cients in general, and more especially by the Hebrews, 
and what symbolical meaning was assigned to it 

In the first place, salt was, in the eyes of antiquity, 
a noble and highly esteemed substance. It denotes 
proverbially one of the most indispensable necessaries 
f^ltfe. Nil sole et sale utilius, said the Roman pro- 
verb, (Plin. Hist. Nat xxxi. 9, comp. 41). So also in 
Ecclesiasticus xxxix. 32. The xaX&v rh aXag of Mark 
ix. 50 is to the same efiect Homer confers upon it 
the epithet ^sTbv, and Plato calls it ^sofiXi^ cu/ml,* 
whether, on account of its utility, or of the sacred 
significance which we shall soon mention, is uncertain. 
In the east, the mutual use of salt is, as is known, the 
» TimnuB Steph. p. 60. 
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seal of oovenantB (1170 fini) ; whieh also imparted 
to it a peculiar distiuction. In the first instance, then, 
this figure awakens the idea, that Christ's disciples 
constitute a tu^k and indupensable element in the 
world. 

Many go no farther than this consideration. Salt, 
however, ofiers manifold other points of resemblance.* 
Its whiteness makes it an image of purity. Purior 
salillo, says the Latin proverb, and in Persius we 
read i^ Est tibi far modicum, purum et sine labe sali- 
num. This was also the quality which Pythagoras 
had in view, when, in the symbolical way of the east, 
he took salt for an image of jusHce, as Diogenes Laer- 
tius recounts, L. viii. segm. 35 ; m^l ruv aX^v or/ dtT 
^a^ari&^aktu ir^hg uv6/J(fVriaiv rov dixouow 0/ ySk^ dXtg vav 
(Tw^ouo'/ oTi &v 'jeaoaL'K6i.^(4Cu xai ysyovaittv ex rw xa^a- 

Still more peculiar to salt, however, is its pungent 
property, by virtue of which, it partly seasons food, 
(Job vi. 6, with which comp. Isidorus Pelusiota, Epp. 
L. iv. ep. 49), and partly preserves from corruption, 
(2 Kings ii. 20, on which text comp. Spltnheim Dub. 
Evan. iii. 457). In one of Plutarch's dialogues, where 
the ocean and the earth contend which of them is 
most necessary for the preservation of the life of man, 
it is said in praise of salt :^ x^iag d's ^av vsx^ov hri xolI 



* That the fructifying power of salt is a point of oompari. 
son, is maintained by Deyliiig : But then it is not common 
salt which is understood (that renders unfruitful), but aikcUt 
or even marl, (Obserr. bacr. i. 204.) 

* 5>at. iii. 25. ^ Sympos. v. iv. qusest. 4. 
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nx^ov fu^ac' i ^ rm aku¥ ivvofjui oltr^rsf '^v^i xor 
^yivof/Ani x^'* avrw Koi 4doM)y T^o&ri^^i. Its pun- 
gent power was the reason of its being taken in 
Greek and Latin, as a general trope indicative of 
wit and esprit The urbani sales, and the Greek 
proverb akfjkn ovx mariv auT(p are well known. To 
this meaning approximates very closely, liiat which 
the word bears in Col. iv. 6, where it denotes the 
impressive power of truth, which lies in the speech 
of the discreet Christian. 

The symbolical import, however, assigned to salt 
in the sacrificial rites of the nations of antiquity is 
still more profound.* ** Maxime autem," says Pliny,^ 
^* in sacris intelligitur ejus auctoritas, quando nulla 
conficiantur sine mole salsa." Even the ovXop^uro/ of 
the Greeks, according to Eustathius, were offered 
with salt. Before the use of incense, the simple and 
oldest kind of sacrifice was, as Ovid describes it in the 
Fasti, i. 337 : 

' Ante Deos homini quod conciliare valebat, 
Far erat et puri ludda mica Salis. 

In the Jewish sacrifices, likewise, the necessity of salt 
was not less absolute than, on the other hand, was the 
prohibition of leven and honey (Ex. xxx. 35 ; Lev. ii. 
11, 13 ; Ez. xliii. 24). Even, a priori^ it might be con- 
cluded that some symbolical import lay at the founda- 
tion of the practice of using salt in oblations, which we 

* See on this subject particularly a Dissertation by Majus, 
De Usu Salis Symbolico in rebus sacrli 1692. 
«» Hist. Nat. L iii. c. 7. 
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thua find anMiigst mdoiM so varkma* Wil&< die M^hm 
saenfieeiilbislfittiidauhtodlyfthecaHe. Theodor<il:a)»eali8 
well upcrn thB mk^e^^m his-introductioDtto^theson^ of 
Solomon, wliere^ he treats of the alkgonesr ctf the (M • 
Testament, amang wrbich ha eomppeheiuis Ibe symbols; 
With refcfence to- Essek* xvk he there sajra :»^ ro. i»k«^np 

dwtfiTtff Mitf^QM*^ m ^g(nitfln»r& xm (sSm ^hoLnmaoau hi like 
mawBer,, Ongen^^ int Hoar* vL on £z. xvi. 4s ; he Gom- 
pares therftwiith Matt. it. L& and CoL in^. 6, afidsarys : 
GpaadeopMB esft insalirif ;-, Qui sale conditui? gratia ple.- 
nva est- Vofr Meyer,, inr hi&Tseaitise upon the Old Tes- 
tameni: Types^^ has lufcely too expressed' hitnself very 
beautifully upon t^e same rite» But u'e also* find the 
symfookeal'stgnifieatioiiiofitiie rite, and. at the same dine 
of salt in; general^ compvehimded in than profound 
saying ofithe Saviour'sv Mavkixv 40, which commenta^ 
tors have so. gneady tortured.. What salt there, and 
in this ourtfflit imports) Theophylaot, even in his day, 
expressed with brevity andj tinith : H aXag, liyouv rjjv 
¥6arifjm %ae^K TXiuiemiiJiavogiMiJ mjvsriKtiy^ So also Ma«* 
carius : ra dXous E^ou|ai«oir, if himfu^. raSj 0squ. On= 
Luke xiv. d4^ Theophyiaet says : ru &Kag ouo^iftov 

/jLerad^ ri^g. rmrrfnif.^ Christy in the saying to wHich 
we have alluded, proceeds upon the general command: 
under the Old Testament^ where,, by divine appoint- 
ment, every sacrifice was to be salted with salt. lai. 
the new kingdom of God, in which, alt the* outward' 
rites of the fornix pass intoj something inward,^ the 

• 0pp. T. ii. p. 11. ^ 0pp. T. iii. 

c Blatter fur HHhere Wahrheit. Neue Folge, ii. s. 49. 
M 
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The point qf comparison lies in tbe seasoning^ fire- 
like power of salt, and mankind is contemplated as 
Uie spiritual sacrijice which, in order to be pleasing to 
God, must be salted in a spiritual way, just as the sacri- 
fice, under the Old Te/stament, was with material salt. 
Without this spiritui4 salt of repentance and faith, 
emanating from the disciples of Christ, mankind be- 
come the prey of a moral corruption, ^md are incapa- 
ble of presenting themselves as a sacrifice to God. 
ri7, in like manner, as afterwards xoiffiog, denoting the 
entire human race^ here, at the very commencement;^ 
of Christ's labours points to the universality of the 
Christian truth. What must an unbelieving, cool 
reasoning spectator have said, if, on this occasion, he 
had beheld the Jewish country- Rabbi surrounded by 
tbe twelve fishermen and publicans, whom he had just 
chosen for his associates, and had heard him say to 
them, *' Ye are for mankind labouring by nature under 
a moral corruption, and involved in darkness, what salt 
and sun- light are in the material world ?" Well might 
even they, of whom the words were spoken, look up to 
him as they listened, not knowing what to think. But 
when the spirit came to lead them into all truth, the 
slumbering seed was quickened. 

This is one of the passages of the sermon on 
the Mount, as we already hinted in the introduction, 
which many have referred exclusively to the Apostles ; 
and certainly, as we there said, such declarations are 
true, in the first instance, of them : They likewise, how- 
ever, apply to every individual who is in the same de- 
gree filled with the Spirit. For if our Saviour here 
styles the Apostles Vi ^w; rou xoeiuou, Paul speakSj^ 
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Phily ii. 15> in ij^simjlar manner of eHi Christkiis : 'Imc 

fMtfrij^f^ fv X64])^. Froman exporiiiimitalf smifie of its 
truth, and witJi anifpa^^d expfiea^ion^ does tdie ant]M>e 
of the efMstle to IXiognetus d^clam, Ibab what Chrict 
m/» oC the Apodties applies, to att, wlien> lo & glowing 
oompadsoB, be points o^ how Christians are fbriiie 
whole w.orld, wjiat the aofdlis.for the dead corcass' of 
the body.* 

The r^Qiainder of this saying' sequhres that the sense 
of the words bq first deternained* Moi^^a among the 
Greek botanists and physicians^ as Hippocmtes and 
Dioscorides, is th? proper /i0rmtiw^.to;Anscfi^. for tawtt-^ 
ksmess* The wprd is related to fAuikus, /cMuXuf c^, which 
means weak,.faini, and was afterwards, like theterms sig* 
nifying ^Tut in several languages^transferred to tliing» 
spiriUial, (so cc^^Xu;, in the Hebrew ^^QDf TwQDi 
and in Italian wa^ from' the German m^^\ and'Stgni^ 
^esjkit The Vulgate hasinoorracdy r«ndered-6fKMiti- 
erk ; Valla dettfmerit; Erasmus, andv Beza-raost aeeu- 
rately, infatueriii^ The »gnifiealion of the word i% 

« See the noble epistle to Diognetus, found among the works 
of Jnttin Martyr. 

bFatuuft it}, in l^in^ the botonicai terminns techniiu»forthe 
Greek /«««gflf . With .respect to the etymolugy, the; derivative 
process U not, asmanyhavte supposed, here reversed, vi?^ that 
fatuus, derived from fari, was synonymous with garrulus^ and 
by a transference from what is spiritual to whnt is sensible, 
means blunlneM, It is a sufficient oi>jection to cbis, that the 
H in fdtuus is shoix, wh«rQas in fari it is long, Fatuus is 
much rather allied, with fatiscere=;^«vi'««. 
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l>et»t^8, lioleever, aeeftahied 'by Mark ix. 30, where 
tliere standb &va^g. 

We haTe adso to determine wfaait is tbe tsubject to 
^"kia&iiitiTou. Is it aga^ the uiUy or 48 'ilt/oo^ ^ In the 
latter case, the passage would be a proverb siitrilar tb 
*lufct of %be Greeks >: Smv rft ^jh^ 'wvfyti, ri fwiHop^ffofMv ? 
Or dne might ooftipsre Matt. v\. 28, «* When that 
tvfaioh \)y nature isifg^i^ is nkttk, how much BYore shall 
IJbatwhiahbyDatwreb darkness, a^tid shodd be enlight- 
«iied hy the light, be darkened f According to this ap- 
4^i*«'benMon of the meaning did Lnther translate^ in the 
edition of 1588, for irrei^usly it Was : was katfn man 
damit salzen ; 131111 in wKioing, he has iscarcely been foU 
4owed in a single in«t£Riee> wiith the <e9ceeption ^tif the 
OiAch vtersion, which w>riginQlly had ^ " Wnarmde zal 
tneii dan Booten." in the newer editio^is, however, htfi 
keui been KdMtatc^ for ^Um. The Peschito, And tte 
l^coniatti version in Aie LotMlom Petyglott^ which W9» 
intcpareid ^om it, have both, w^h eqnal deciykm, taken 
«alt itwif as the 'gt^eeL The ieranslation of Uie Vul^ 
fgBtei TOt quo salieftur^ is ambiguous; hnt^e Latm 
Mhens, Augu0tlne and Jeroime, and t^ tmnstsftioi* 
whfeh §ave descended from the Vulgate, the Spanish 
wad Itafliam, also consider salt w the ^jed. This 
view of the tteaning, in which even t%e f«lirictf» «dWe- 
tfmim oSf the Lothemn ven6on incurred, is 'Confimed, 
m the £1^ place, fay Mark ix. 6^^, But> ishould it be 
ifliid^ that there is hi»re aniivher appHeation ef the 
isiii^ ttot ii wliat m om tesct to(Ad not tye prctrefA, 
kmt rail^ber the v«ry eientMiry of it is demo^^rateel by 
the fiujt, that the conclusion, " It is good for no- 
thing but to be cast out,^ and «o on^ naist apply to the 
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salt It is only for curiosity's sake, that we quote 
the interpretation of Lomeier, who, both after the 
aKi6&h^Tau in Matt, and also in the conclusion, 
insisU that Palestine is to be understood as the 
subject. 

But considerations, derived from natural history, have 
also drawn some aside into peculiar views. The doubt 
has been started, whether, in general, salt ever can lose 
its saline virtue ? Chemically, it certainly does, when it 
comes into contact with such substances as acids, which 
separate it into two elements. In our text, however, 
we can only think of something which occurs in com- 
mon life ; and, seeing that in common life there is no 
example of the phenomenon, several have wished to un- 
derstand by rh (2Xa;, some other thing than salt Yon 
der Hardt, who abounds in strange opinions, suppos- 
ed * AiphaUoSy or Jew's pitchy and thence he derived 
a peculiar application of the similitude ; for as Asphal- 
tos is a substance of an adhesive nature, he took up the 
meaning, '< Ye cement the world together ; ye are the 
peace-makers." This opinion of Von der Hardt was 
adopted by Schottgen, in whose train many of the 
learned followed. Schottgen, who wished to give an- 
other turn to the figure, saw himself forced to make 
the assertion, that the inhabitants of Palestine actual- 
ly salted with asphaltos, the salt of the Dead Sea ex- 
isting only in that form. A refutation of the opinion, 
which Schottgen's authority had already induced many 
to espouse, is to be found in the learned Treatises of 
J. D. Michaelis, de Mari mortuo, de nitro Plinii, de 

a Ephemeridet Philolog. dittert. zi. 
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nitro Hebr. According to some, as e.g. Calmet, Poi- 
€uh, according to others, as Altman and Kuinol,* Sali- 
pdre is meant. In order to abide by the common ex-> 
planation, many, of whom MacKnight was the first, 
sheltered themselves behind the extract from Maun- 
drell's journey, who relates that in the plains of 
Aleppo he actually found salt which had lost its sa- 
vour. In this particular instance, however, a chemi- 
cal decomposition might have been effected by the heat 
of the sun. Upon the whole, it will therefore be most 
correct to abide by what daily experience teaches us. 
We call salt insipid, not merely when it has entirely 
lost its saline flavour, but when, in consequence of 
exposure to the weather, it has acquired a stale and 
bitter taste. 

The t^u jSiXXs/v denotes to cast out <f doorsj and 
xaracrare/s to tretU tviih contempt.^ The f/( ouSi¥ h- 
'XJju is further particularized at Luke xiv. 35. In 
some respects, Ezek. xv. 2 — 4 is parallel. It is quite 
inapplicable when Schottgen brings authorities from 
the Rabbins to prove that salt was sometimes scatter- 
ed upon slippery places, and thinks that there b here 
an allusion to the practice. Even that would still be 
an iif^jiiv fii Tu 

We now turn to the application of these words to 
the sphere of things spiritual. In connection with them, 
the question has been broached, whether they teach 

* Obsenr. Miscell. c. iii. 

^ Bengel on the passage : Procul ab omni usu oBconomico — 
««i adeoque — Mttrtt^ttrttwit^ nil trxHus est, quam qui vult di- 
vinus haberi, ac non est — ab hominibus obviia gvibuique; hate 
rSf articuli vis. 
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thepossibilit}' tifa lapMiBiiiiidki safiicUyram.'* To fur- 
nish a decisive proof of that doetriiie, fitao^ void avo^W 
in Maitk tx. ^ wtmki require to be taken abeoiutely, 
wh(«reRR we liate seen that, in popalar langvage, the 
w-ord is (Mity a dosignatien ex parte poHoru Hence, 
when it in tramfcrred to epirttual thimgB, the simiti- 
tade do€6 not eoirespond wilfi the lapses finaiis, but 
dfTKtteft that tsondition of Bpirttoal torpor in wliich the 
ChrisrHan i« ^disqnaliied for awi^kenuig othens. And, 
»i]pp<).<iTrig the al»Bolute sense to be infifeted on, the op* 
ponent 4^t1»e doctiine might appeal to the ^dty that 
salt of ^self never does entirel«^ lose its flavoar* 

One might leel tempted to assign to the l^u ^i}*- 
^fivoi and xamirarik^ B very special signification. 
The comparison of the IxxXstf/ot with an o/V« (I Tim. 
iii. 15) is well kmyim,and might, of itself, suggest the 
sappo^ion, that here exckisioB froHi commnnion with 
tlte church was meant. To which we must also add, 
diat txjSd^XXffy ixxkfi(jh.g h the ecclesiastical iermitwt 
technicw for exconmunication, interchangeable with 
iXTcvXTtn ^g ixxkri^tat, avt^^aKkEit, f^mtf ix r^g fxxXiy- 
(r.'«5, used of expulsion from the synagogue, n*l3«** '^a- 
rairanTv 18 elsewhere, like caieare and leencafcere^ a tro- 
pical designation for haughty contemptnons treaiment. 
But in this case also, we may suppose en alfnston to a 
custom, snbinsting to this day among Jews, according 
to which « the returning apostate must lie down at the 
threshold of the synagogue, and permit the entering 

« S«e ^panhehn, I>abia Bvanf;r. iii. No. 93. 

»» According to VUringa, whom LUcke follows, thw sense 
bo bas place at Joh. ix, 34, 35, where, indeed, verse 25 
■^ • obable. 
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members to -step lyrer Wm. Tlhe jSiXXs/v l|w aetif aHy 
wwB, t?i tlie ancient church, rderred to the expmlsioii 
oftcpostates, in the sense of a^oof^nv ; isad eedtesiastlfceX 
fatstory furnishes us with a historical pacraM to the 
h rt er pr etatiott now stated, in the anecdote of the 
urordiiess thdorician Hefccbolios, the tutor of Juliafi, 
w^o was a Christian under Constantine, became a 
Heathen under hts pupil, and, after Iris death, was re* 
eonveited to Christiauity. Being subjected to t!C- 
desiasltcal penance, he cast himself npon the ground 
at the door of the church, exclaiming : Uarrjaart fis rh 
a>cfl^ r6 oBvottit&firoy!^ But, to apply the xaravanMou 
to returmng apostata is obviously improper ; It is 
here mndi rather to be taken generally, «s denoting 
centwnefions treatment^ On the other hand, there 
eaimot be a doubt that fiak^^tf s^« points to the 
gx^vLXKnv i% rij5 ^arriMa^y John vi. 37; Luke xiii^ 
S8; Matt. viii. 12; xxii. 13; and, considering that 
the words of Christ *< Whatsoever thou shalt bind 
cm earth shaR be bound in heaven," ^apply to ex- 
dnsion from the church, hi eveiy case where that is 
the genuine effect of the common spirit which reigns 
in it, and hence that every such exdusion irom the 
kinfcdom of Christ upon earth, provided it be the 
work of the Spirit, coincides with exclusion from the 
kingdom of Christ in heaven, it follows that the Ar9^* 

* This trait is meotiuned by Suidas, s. v. *Hi«iC«Xi«f, who 
has borrowed it from SocrateiT Hi A. Eccles. L. iii. c. 13. 

^ Avrgustifie amkes the beauitiFul ohservati c m : Kon Ita^ue 
eaiiaiUiriiblMiiiitiiJilis ^m ptdU^ ptrseirtiiCMMiem, sed qui per* 
tecuiionen Hwtendo mfiUttatmr* Cukati «Bim tion potest aiisi 
inferior ; sed inferior iion est, qui, quamvis ctirpore multa in 
terra susciuuit, carde taiuen fixus in coelo est. 
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inff out refers implicitly to extrusion from the church 
terrestrial. To sum up, accordingly, the meaning of 
the entire saying : << What salt is for food and sacri- 
fices, that are ye in respect of mankind ; without 
you, they are subject to moral corruption, and only 
through your means can they become an acceptable 
oblation to God. If you yourselves, however, lose 
the firelike seasoning quality of the Spirit, in what 
way shall you ever recover it ? Unfit for the uses of 
the Divine economy, ye shall be cast out, and trodden 
under foot" 

y. 14, 15. Salt denoted the new power of life 
which the disciples of Christ impart to the world* the 
other image Light, denotes the new power of 
KNOWLEDGE. In an absolute sense, Christ is the fui 
rw x6(ffMVy John viii. 12; ix. 5 ; xii. 35 ; that means, 
he is for the x6fffioi v<nir6g, what the f u; roD x6fffMv rov- 
rou, John xi. 9, is for the xS^/Mi euahiroi, the fountain 
of true knowledge. His followers, entering into fellow- 
ship with him, are through him also a fa);, ^ug kv xu^it^ 
£ph. V. 8. M fdtrCg^ 1 Thes. v. 5, Xu;^wm, as the 
Baptist is called, John v. 35, and as Paul says fta^* 
^fi(, Philip, ii. 15 ; hence they are soon also styled 
X6;^vo/. As these candles, however, burn by his light, 
it may likewise be said of them, as the channels of 
the original light, " Ye are the light of the world." It 
is naturally a miserable enervation of this profound 
sense, when the saying, after Teller, is interpreted, 
*« Ye are the teachers of religion." Genuine knowledge 
presupposes a life in the truth which is its object ; and 
hence, in v. 16, light is designated as the fountain of 
the xaXa e^a. 
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The loftiness of this vocation of Christ's disciples, 
based upon the power and insight with which they 
are endowed, does not, from the nature of the case, 
permit that they should remain unobserved in the 
world ; on the contrary, the purposes which God 
has in view with them require, that they should go 
forth amidst society. * This is what the sequel, up to 
the 16th verse, expresses. It is for this reason that 
Christ supplicates the Father : << 1 pray not that thou 
shouldest take them out of the world, but that thou 
shouldest keep them from the evil.** Jerome : Docet 
fiduciam praedicandi, ne Apostoli abscondantur ob me- 
turn, ut, quod audierunt in cubiculis, prsedicent in 
tectis. Mat. x. 27. 

As to the figure of a city on a hill, it must be re- 
membered that the discourse was delivered on a 
height, from which several mountain-towns were to be 
seen around, but particularly Saphet. If, as many have 
done, but with little verisimilitude, we take 0)j/ets/&f at 
Luke ii. 34, as synonymous with j> that text would 
say of the master something precisely similar to what 
is here said of the disciples ; and even although we 
suppose avifiiTot there to mean merely a mircumlout 
sifffiy there still remains a strong similarity. For 
Christ's disciples too, in as far as they are a city set 

a So Erasmus : Vos esti veluti civitas in edito monte iica» 
loiige lateque conspicua viatoribus. Celari non potest etiamsi 

capiat. Haec ut Evangelicte doctrinn natura, non «i. 

nit sni professores latere, quamvis ipsi famam hominum fugi. 
tantes qtuerant latebras. Cur autem (so op^s the transition) 
abfloondatur, quod in hoc iptum paraium.ettf ut ex equo prosit 
amnibos? 
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# 
an a hsll, are a ft^iLshv StfriXiyS/jisvoi ; to some, an o6.fii\ 
dow^n-tv ; to oliherrs, an btf/nf^ ^iar,c. 

aCx^ m a Lampy •whrcli was wont to be fixed upoti 
the Xu^^wa or Xu%wD;^o5. Owing to tlie ^aMt of tables 
in the £a^ the iiglits were placed upon the ground. 
When it was wished to darkenlfhe apartment, andy^t, 
t£t tke eafeie time, tiot to extinguish the light, the way 
was, to ^W3^^er *t with sotne T)bject, tisually a measure 
for corft, whioh was Found tn 6very menage (thv fii- 
Arar, wkh the dcffmite a^icle to mark 9t8 being a com- 
mon piece «of Vurnitm^, like ^ Xu^v/o.) ^The same 
practMe is noticed by Fulgenfins, Mythrolog. 3, 6 : 
Novactfkm 4ub pnlviofer tibscomcfit, 'hicef namque mo- 
dio dontegit, and afterwards ; Lucemaqne modi! cus- 
todia eruta. Luke has commonly : xoXiWtsi ahrw 
«xgv«, ? hmxdtM x^vni rti^fft, LukeTiii. 16. Domp.xi. 

Ainotog afident commentators, wie &n) nmneroos 
mystical in^ierpretatiotts pf Diese words. Accordmg to 
Hilary, the civitas is tihe human body oT Christ, and 
tl»e hiW, his -divine mitttt«e% Augurtine makes thekffl 
imigmB jw/tiHA^ and the moditfs, curtB iempcfrates. 
The «anoBe9tic3t is, by many, thought to mean «fe 
&p6stoBcal voeaHoH. 

Amiong tbe Romanists, Salmero, BdBarmine and 
others, cited this saying, in order to demonstrate the 
neoessity of a ^^isibie dburdi, and therein Hie transla- 
don of the Vulgate came to theh* aid ; for tt has ren- 
dered iroXtg by civitas, and that Is synonymous witli 
respublica ecclesiasdca. This argument Spanheim 
controverts, l/i, Dubium 96. 

V. 16. The purpose for which the candle l8]»i«ced 
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upon the caodlestick is more preeisdy stated*. What 
is. here delivered a& commaod, provided ChijfitUme da 
not withdraw from the worM, nor lose the divine powei 
which dwells in. them> results of itself, from the very 
nature of their character** ThB undesigned character 
of the shining^ is^ in some degree, involved in the {/«• 
T^off^sy rw ttv^^ohrftw, the ray of light strikes f^ Us awn 
accord upon the eye.. The xaXc^ e^ya are the fruits of 
the light, which is here viewed as likewise vital power. 
They presuppose the inward man to be already re- 
newed, as it is only the good tree which can bring 
forth good fruit, Matt. vii. 17. Hence Olshausen 
justly observes, that the s^a xaXd form an antithe- 
sis not merely to i^ya flrovr/^a, but also to l^ya 
HX^d. Although the manifestation of the works be 
required for the purpose of their being seen of men, 
this is by no means contradictory to the 5th verse of 
chap. vi. For while that, and likewise verse 1st, repre- 
sent the 6sa6iiyou roTg dv^^curoi^, as the chief end hr 
which they are done ; here it is but the %w;ondary, 
the chief being otwj do^dtfuffi rhv irttrs^a ufjMv, This m 
nervously expressed by Bengel : Non vos sed opera 
vestra. The final purpose of the glorification of man 
in God, is the glorification of God in. and, by man. 
The paternal name here bestowed upon the divine 
Being, is not without significance:. He M-ith whom 
disciples stand in so intimate a connection, is^ the tbuo- 
tadn from which the xaXSc e^ya flow. 
There is no discrepancy involved in the statement 

a With great poiDt, Euthymius : Am/nypaTat tiirtiv •» ziXtSu 
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made about the world persecuting them out of hatred 
to the dtxouoffuvfi and to Christ, with what is now said 
of the splendour of the light attracting the eyes of 
men : For there are always some won over from the 
world; and, moreover, Chrysostom declares with 
truth, even of the persecutors : xarS^ rh (fuvssdo; 
itfiai ^aufidifovTat xal afrodi^o^fraty uiSrs^ oZv 0/ ^avE|£; 
xokaxiuovTfi roi/g iv icovri^ia ^Surac, xardi vovv dtapdk- 

V. 17—48. 

RELATION IN WHICH CHRIST STOOD TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT LAW, AND TO THE CARNAL VIEWS 
TAKEN OF IT, BY THE CARNAL ISRAELITES. 

V. 17. How is it that Christ comes to handle the 
subsequent theme ? Were there, indeed, among the 
people, as the fi^ vofikrirs seems to hint, persons who 
supposed and expected that his design was to over- 
throw tlO whole ancient Constitution ? Judging from 
human nature and the lessons of history, this may be 
easily imagined. Even at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, there were many who looked for a total subver- 
sion of Christianity. Here and there an individual 
of deeper reflection might be led, by the very pro- 
mise of a new covenant, different from the one made 
with their fathers, Jer. xxxi. 32, to anticipate a total 
transformation of the law, an event to which the fol- 
lowing Rabbinical saying alludes : *' In the days of 

a In their conscience, they will admire and approve you 
just as the open flatterers of wicked men condemn themiu 
their hearts. 
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the Messiasy the unclean shall be clean, and the for- 
bidden allowed." On the other hand, however, we 
find from the evangelical history, that although the i 
people themselves might not have taken up this idea, 
still the malicious enemies of Christ endeavoured to i 
propagate it, and used various arts to represent him 
as a contemner of the Mosaic law. Calvin very justly 
observes : Simul ac emergit nova aliqua docendi ratio, 
id perinde vulgus arripit ac si rerum omnium conver- 
810 fieret; Talis autem erat Evangelii predicatio 
(sicuti nuper attigi) ut spem faceret aliter consti- 
tuendae Ecclesise quam prius ftierat. Putabant igitur 
vetus et usitatum regimen aboleri ; quae opinio multis 
modis valde noxia erat ; pii enim Dei cultores nun- 
quam Evangelium amplexi essent, si ftiisset a Lege 
defectio ; Leves autem et turbulenti spiritus, ansa 
arrepta, totum religioni:* statum convellere cupide 
aggressi essent ; scimuA enim quam proterve in rebus 
novis exultet temeritas. Ad hsec Christus plerosque 
ex Judaeis, tametsi profitebantur se Legi cre^ye, vide- 
bat tamen profanos esse ac degeneres ; sic enim res 
coUapsae erant in populo illo, tantis corruptelb referta 
erant omnia, adeo puram doctrinae lucem sua socor- 
dia vel malitia extinxerant sacerdotes, ut non magna 
amplius Legis reverentia vigeret. Quod si allatum 
fuisset novae doctrinae genus, quod Legi et pro- 
phetis fidem abrogaret, misere concussa fuisset re- 
ligio. Haec prior videtur fuisse ratio cur negaret 
Christus se venbse ad solvendam Legem, quod 
licet ex contextu etiam coUigere, nam confirma- 
tionis vice mox suhjicit, fieri non posse ut vel unus 
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apex ea Lege excidat. et eos; doctores maledidt qui 
MQ fi4elitep laboraot. in ejins auctarita,te aseereoda. 
Seemida autem ratio ibit» ut pravam ealunmiana dilue- 
ret, qua se apud rudiores^etignaros gravari sentiebat ; 
hane enim notam ejus doctriuea inustam a scribis 
iiidB a{^j»arety quod stAiua i& ipsoB inydutuv. Lutber : 
" JLust aa the Pope aod h»- crew raise aa outery and 
rail agaiaat us asr bereticst who focbid good works." 

A direct conneetioo- with the pt^eceding words eaa- 
not be properly tnued. Chrysostom supposes the 
intention on the part of our SaFiour ta evade the sus- 

(picion which. the Wfty precepts delivered in these* 
quel might exx^itevvizUhat he aiaaed a4; the subversion of 
the old constitution. The author of the Opus Imper- 
fectunit whomiMaldoiiatus Joins, supposes ing^iously, 
but with proportional improbability, tliat the dis- 
course is here linked to the preceding mentioni of the 
xo^ ^y(*t' and thai^ Clirtst intends to affirm that he 
requires xaXcb t^oo^ inasmuch as he was come to impart 
addttioniy^stnctoeas to the Mosaic law. It would be 
juater to say, that the Ititroitus extends as far as 
▼er* 16th, and that now follows the argnmentum which 
. he had originally in view. The 17th verse, and no 
I less the one which follows, is singularly pregnant in 
meaning, aad, even in the infancy of the church, 
was deemed of high docti^inal importance. It is the 
i saying which the orthodox ihthers chiefly brought 
forward i^nst the antijudaizing Gnostics. Marcibn, 
in.his ordinary way, helped himself but badly out of the 
difficulty, by altering the words. The *Iouda//rm/, he 
says, had vitiated the text, which originally read : T/ 
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doxs/f-B ; or/ fjyjov vXri^Sufcu rhv v6fAov ri roug ^^piirag ; ri^^v 
xaraTSiffoii dXX' oh vXfi^Sfifau^ Against the Mani- 
chees, who from the crXij^wtf/;, which Christ here gives 
of the law, ai^ued that it was imperfect, Augustine 
contends with great address,^ and also Theodoret.^ 
On the other hand, again, Christians are hard pushed! 
with this same saying, by heathens, Jews and Deists, 
inasmuch as all Christendom, in contravention of the ^ 
original commandment of Christ, have invalidated the/ 
Old Testament law. This objection we find urge^d 
by Julian,** in the Talmud,® in R. Isaak's Chissen 
Emuna, or defence of the Jewish faith,' b}*^ Toland, in 
his Nazarene, and by the Wolfenl^Uttel Fragmentist, 
Vom Zweck Jesu, § 7. It is controverted b|y^^- 
loblotzky, De Legis Mosaicee Abr^;iiitione, flm. 
1824» and by Tobler, Gedanken zur jSbre lesu, s. 63. 
With great solidity does Spanheim also discuss this 
verse, Dubium 105 — 118, and clears up its apparent 
contradiction with other texts, especially Mat. xi. 13. 
Before we unfold the rich doctrinal matter which the 
saying contains, we must say somewhat in illustration 
of the meaning of particular words. 

No/Cfcoj xai 'ff^ofrirai denotes, in the Jewish usust 
loquendi, the whole compass of the written word, 
together with all the institutions which reposed upon 

* Isidorus Pelusiota, £p. i. 371. Origen Dialogus de recta 
Fide, sect. 2, p. 830, Tom. i. ed. de la Rue. Tertullian Contra 
Marc. iv. 9 ; iv. 36. 

*» Con. Faustum. 1. ix. 6 — 28; 1. xvii. 6. 

" Haeret. fab. comp. 1. v. opp. Tom. iv. p. 435. 

^ Neander's Kirchengesch. ii. 1. s. 190. 

* Trac. £;chabbatb, f. 116, 2. ' C. 19, ed. Wagens. 

X N 
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it; c TiL 12; xxii. 40; Luke xri. 16; Acts zin. 
15; Rom. iii. 21. This compendious designation 
was so much the more proper, as, in fact, Law and 
Prophecy constituted the real component parts of 
the Old Testament economy; the law, awakening 
the feeling of a want of salvation ; the prophets, inti- 
mating that that want should one day be suppfied. 
N^yOMf fi ^r^o^ra/, which stands in our text, was taken 
as synonymous with yo/tto; %a\ ir^oftirou, ri being in 
many cases equivalent to xa/. The canon, which 
declares the equivalence of these conjunctions, as- 
sumes in the text 1 Cor. xi. 27, even doctrinal im- 
portance, inasmuch as the Romish divines founded up- 
*fb§ ffi which is there used, the lawfulness of with- 
dingth^*G|p from the laity in the Eucharist ; while 
protestants again, upon the ground of the identity of J 
and xai, contested this inference. Even in remoter 
times, on the other hand, had protestants also maintain- 
ed that j never loses its peculiar significance,* and more 
lately. Dr. Fritzsche in particular, at this place, and 
in the Commentary to Mark, p. 277, has demon- 
strated the fact at greater detail against Schleusner and 
Kuinol.^ It is true that ? is never precisely equiva- 
lent to xai ; still it is in many paMges a matter of 
, indifference whether we use the one or the other — 
' as, for instance, in the 18th verse, which immediately 
follows — seeing that frequently the n merely ranges 



* ChrysMtom repeats the n : ii r«» fi/Mt « rai/f ir($^mt. 

*» Even previously to him, Weinel, in his treatise on this 
text, in Bertholdt^s Journal, 1822, B. xiv. s. 22, had declared 
against this commutation of n and «a). 
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the sabjects in sach a way that the verb applies equally 
well to the second as to the first. This is the case 
in all languages : In English, for example, we say 
•< Whoever calumniates the king, or the queen," &C. 
Hence also in the New Testament, and other authors, 
we find in the Codd. variations of j and xa^, John ^ 
viiL 14; 1 Cor. xi. 27 ; xiii. 1. Xenophon's Me* 
moralnlia, L. iv. c 2, § 36, ed. Bomeman. In the ^ 
present passage, the only difference would be, that 
if xol) be the word, the Old Testament economy is 
described more in the general. Even thb difference, 
however, again vanishes ; for, when we inquire more 
narrowly, what are the elementary parts of that 
economy to which Christ gave the ^Xi^^wov;, we must 
again say law and prophecy. 

The words xaraXDtftt/ and ^hri^SKfcti^ in the next place, 
suggest the question, whether, as most translators and 
expositors have done, we ought at once to supply a 
pronoun referring back to vSfiog and r^of>nrai ? or take 
them absolutely, the way which they themselves seem 
to suggest, and which Luther and Stolz have follow- 
ed ; the latter rendering : << I am not come to make 
of none efiect, but to complete.'' As the words lead im- / 
mediately to this view, and as it gives additional force { 
to the meaning) it is that which we adopt. The Savi* 
our, accordingly, says, " My coming has not a nega- 
tive, but a positive end : I am come not to do away, but -^ 
to fulfil." Now, this he has declared, in reference to 
the Old Testament economy, or, to speak more de-« 
finitely, in reference to the tm^^^j^^x Mot^r y p ^ yjg of v 
livhich that is composed ; and we inquire according- 
ly, what is the meaning of his words in this view ? 
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Supposing that we do not take them absolntdyt 
but at once supply, as object, rhf ¥6fAov xai rwg ^ 
^rag, in that case we do not require, in order to 
fix the sense of the affirmation, to proceed beyond 
the primary sensible meaning of Xvtrou and ^-Xij^ftMriou, 
but only to shew what signification the common 
phraseology imparted to these wordsj when joined 
to such objects as vSfiog and ^^of^ro/. Aituv and xora- 
Xu£/y vSfiovy both in Hellenistic and classical Greek, 
are just the same as axu^oDy, Mat xv. 6 ; Gal. iii. 17 ; 
as xarapyeTvy Rom. iii. 31; iv. 14; and ^tOU *^ 
Rabbinical Hebrew ; 2 Mace. ii. 22 ; iv. 11; Jose- 
phus Antiquit. xx. 4. 2. ; xviii. 3. 1. ; Demosthenes 
Contra Timocr. p. 700, ed. Reiske: Xvei xai vottt 
Tov fiTidsvhg d^iav 6 rourrovt 96/Mg, UXfi^w 
vofiov, or svToXriVy in Hellenistic, and among the 
classics, means primarily, explere legem, percigere qm 
sunt officii; Mat iii. 15; Acts xii. 25, xiv. 26; 
Rom. viii. 4 ; xiii. 8. Herodian, L. iii. c. 1 H Epie- 
tetus, L. iv. c. 8 ;• and then, proceeding from the 
trope of filing a measure, to complete. Mat. xxiii. 
32 ; Herodian L. i. 5. 25 : roy n sv rtfi^ hop (tsfikvo- 
rrirog irXfj^uKftn rfj ru¥ vfisTt^eav ^yw &vh^a6i(^ 
In like manner implere in Livy, L. xxxiii. c 14; 
in Heb. K^D ; in the Talmud ^OJ. But we must 
also mention another meaning which many have 
adopted, viz : To teach. It belongs to the Talmudic 
"iDi and is to be found, Rom. xv. 19, and Col. i. 25, 
not, however, directly so; for there 'x'Xtioovv is joined 
with X^ov in the sense of to exerciscyput inpradice. 

« In that sense we have also riXirv m^ai*, Jas. ii. 8. 
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KaraXvetVy in reference to the prophecies, is to be 
taken just as in reference to the law, as signifying 
to demonstrate that they are null ; comp. John x. 
35 ; Acts V. 88, 89 ; Jos. de Mace. iv. 24. Wkn^ovv / 
applied to prophecy, like K /0> ^^^ in later books/ 
n^3» signifies also in the classics its fulfilment or 
yerification by the event, PolysBU. Strateg. i. 18: 
roD Xo/iou ^rsirXni^fimv, The Greeks say, as we do 
in English, rdg vro&^naug 'trXvifiova^cu, Herodian ii. 7, 
rSts ivayyiXiag vXfi^ovvy Arrian iii. 23, even r&g svj^ag 
«^^foDy, Chariton Aphrodis. viiL c. 1. In Latin we 
have implerefatOy iortemy Livy x. 7 ; Curtius iii. 1. 
If, however, we take the two words absolutely, 
we must set out from the sensible meaning, which, 
in that case, involves the rest. nXijgoDi', kSq ori- 
ginally denote toj^// a measurey as rsXsu jl/D do 
to reach the riXog, or vi^ag^ in ^ race course. 
But inasmuch as reaching the goal, may be conceived ^ 
as a filling up of the course, and again, in like manner, r 
on the other hand, the filling of a measure may be com- 
pared with running the course, the two terms came af- 
terwards in Greek and Hebrew to be interchanged ^ for 
instance 'jrXri^ovv is used for nXsT^ rhv 6p6fiov, Acts xiii. 25, 
and again nXiT^ and 11 72 appear for 'irXriooyv and K7/D> 
signifying the fiilfilment of prophecy. This sensible 
meaning lies at the basis of all the derivatives: a 
word of command is an empty form, so long as it is 
not fulfilled by the execution ; and so likewise is a 
prophecy, until its fulfilment by the event. Two 
other passages of the New Testament give us a con- 
venient opportunity of apprehending more specifi- 
cally the idea of fulfilment, in reference to painting. 
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Here it corresponds with the term, techn. : win^a^ity 
or t,(tr/^apictt BB contrasted with ifvoy^p^, or tfx/o- 
y^apioy (which last, however, has originally tmother 
sense ;) comp. Stallbaum on Plato de Repablica, iL 
p. 60. In the text, CoL ii. 17, Paul calls the Old 

I Testament the Shadow, and the blessings of the 
\ New the JBod^. At Heb. x. 1, the f6fiog is styled the 

. .shadow, and the blessings of the New Testament 
flcM 4 sixutv, Comp. Synesiud Horn, on Ps. Ixxt. 
9 : *Ev ya^ l'jrvsv(fs flrviD/iMC xct^ ifg ^r^o^^r jjk wx/ Btg 

TTtf yv(a<fBOjg»* 

After these prefatory remarks, we now approach 
the inquiiy respecting the doctrinal import of the 
saying. In how far he had fulfilled prophecy Christ 
makes no more mention, but gives us to understand 
what he means by fulfilling the ¥6fMg, It is surpris- 
ing that by far the greatest number of interpretersy 
as we shall find in the sequel, have understood by 
, the vXtjoouVf only the reform and compleHon of the 
law, diS^^otuftg, (Heb. ix. 10). The Saviour in ver. 
18th speaks of a ytvitf^oj^ in ver. 10th of a tmsTt of 
the vofiogf and in ver. 20th of the defectiveness of 
the dfxouuifhvTi of the y^fi/tiarsTg. It is not until the 
23d that we find the sayings, which we might perhaps 
regard as a compliment of the uSfiog, but which ought 
more correctly to be called an evolution. ( Consi* 
dering vers. 18 — 20, with a regard to the succeedii^ 

« So also Theophylaot : lr« UfT^f l^mmy^Jipiwty rmwrm •Svt 
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context, and interpreting Christ's meaning by his 
own words, we must affirm that what he understands 
under the fulfilment of the law, is that a deeper in- \ 
sight into its requirements — and seeing such an insight 
would be fruitless without practice, — at the same 
time a higher and more perfect performcMce of them 
than was hitherto known should be introduced through 
him. Verse 17th, however, involves even more 
than this, and Christ has only forborne entering into 
greater detail in the sequel, because his sole object 
here was to exhibit the ideal of the righteousness of ' 
Christ's kingdom of God. He means likewise cur- 
sorily to declare that his entrance into the world 
was at the same time the tuicomplishment cf the an- ' 
cient prophecies. On the whole, however, we must, 
in explaining this saying, necessarily apply the canon, 
laid down at ver. 9th, viz. That the sayings of our 
Saviour are to be apprehended, not merely in tluU ^ 
sense to which the views of his hearers at the time 
could reach, but in the sense which he himself at- 
tached to them. This being established, much will , 
further depend upon whether we ascribe to our Sa- 
viour, the circumscribed range of vision belong- 
ing to an intelligent Rabbi, or the glance of a divine 
prophet enabling him to survey the whole progress 
of his kingdom to the very last. That the latter 
was really the case, is proved by the manifold dis* 
closures which he made concerning the future — we 
need only instance the admirable Parables in the 
13th chapter of Matthew. If Christ then was 
aware what effect his appearance upon earth was des- 
tined to produce upon the whole history of mankind 
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« until its winding up ; if by bis spirit operating on 
L humanity^ a ^/rXfj^utrtg of tbe vofMg and tbe 'jr^o^nrat 
i has been wrought out, and will be so more and more 
I to the close of all things, as 1 Cor. xv. 28, shews, it 
/ follows that the vX^uxftg of which he here speaks, 
comprehends not merely what his personal appear- 
ance once in the history of the past has efPected, but 
likewise all that his spirit, whereby he is stiQ present 
in the church, shall accomplish in fulfilment of the 
law and the ptophets henceforward to the very end 
of time. Here then there opens a boundless pros- 
pect. First, the moral part of the law is unfulfilled, 
until in primary instance Christ comes to disclose its 
precepts in their depth, and be the first to yield it full 
satisfaction ; and, further, it continues unMfilled, in 
secondary instance, until the time when, as the spirit 
of the church, he shall, in and through it, realize to its 
full compass the law of God. Then again, the rkual 
part is unfulfilled, first, until Christ comes, and through 
the eternal Spirit achieves the spiritual sacrifice of self- 
oblation, — Heb. ix. 14, — and next, until the period 
arrive, when through Christ the church shall have per- 
fectly presented itself in sacrifice to God, and realized, 
in a spiritual manner, the outward Israelitish theocracy, 
Rom. xiL 1 ; 1 Pet. ii. 9 ; Rev. i. 6 ; v. 10; xxi. 22.* 
In fine, the predictions of the prophets^ both those 
J which point to the first personal advent of Christ, 
{ and the others which point to the second in the 
j perfection of the church, and which speak of a pe- 
I riod when the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
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« Compare the Exposition of rer. 19. 
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the Lord, as the waters cover the channels of the 
deep, when the Spirit shall be poured out upon all 
flesh, and in that day shall there be one Lord, and 
his name one, — all these remain unfulfilled until the 
event takes place. The final project, ac($ordingly, 
to which Christ's affirmation looks forward, is that 
expressed by the Apostle in 1 Cor. xv. 28, the time 
when God shall be all in all. Then at last shall the 
feeble outline of futurity, which he vouchsafed to man- 
kind in the period of their vn^i6rfigy have received its 
full accomplishment. That the Saviour had in his 
eye the vXr^^^xftgy not merely in so far as that was 
wrought out by his personal appearance, but in so 
&r as it is brought to pass in and by the church, is 
shewn undeniably by ver. 18th, where he speaks of 
the fiilfilment of the law, as something which, through 
the course of all successive centuries, shall still be in 
a state of growth. 

Such being the immeasurable compass of this ex- 
alted affirmation, it was to be expected that the differ- 
ent expositors would only seize upon different aspects 
and rays df it. And, doubtless, this is what has hap- 
pened, though here in a less degree than might have 
been anticipated. Much more do the majority of 
them, down to the latest times, enumerate various par- 
ticulars, in which the law has been fulfilled through 
Christ. Even in his early days, Chrysostom thus 
speaks : Th Sk v6fiw ov^ hi fUvoVy ocXXc^ nai dsvrs^(f> xai 
r^it(f) evXf,^(a<H r^Sv(f>> He specifies a threefold ^Xj^^ai- 
<fts; 1. Inasmuch as Christ himself fulfilled the law, X 
John iii. 17 ; viii. 46 ; xiv. 30. 2. Inasmuch as he 
fulfils it through us, Rom. x«4; viii. 3, iii. 31. 3. 
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Inasmuch as he did not effect an atcu^ioig tuv or^rf^aiv, 
but, on the contrary, an Mraifsg and ^X^^«(»;.* Gre- 
gory of Nyssa, Augustine,^ Jerome, and others, also 
speak of a. manifold fulfilling of the law, as, in like 
manner, do the reformers. Melancthon says : ^< In 
four ways has the law been fulfilled by Christ; 1. 
By the obedience he shewed to it in his own behalf; 
2. By sufiering for us, its penalty ; 3. Inasmuch as he 
fulfils the law in us through the Holy Spirit ; 4. In- 
asmuch as he has confirmed it, and given his testimony 
to the necessity of keeping it." From the Romish 
church we quote Maldonatus, who says, Christ ful- 
filled the law ; 1. In his own person, and by enjoin- 
ing upon his Apostles abo compliance with its cere- 
monial precepts ; 2. By rightly interpreting it ; 3. By 
giving us grace to keep it ; 4. By realizing in his 
person the types of the law.^ In precisely the same 
way do Protestant expositors, down to the middle of 
the last century, state various modes in which Christ 

• Augustine expounds this in the passage we have already 
quoted, c Faust. Idanich. very satisfactorily. He also beau* 
tifully obserres iu the Serm. 126 in Joan^ c. v. : Quia venit 
dare cbaritatem, et charitas perficit legem, merito dixit, non 
venisse solvere, sed implere. 

b In the Horn, contra Anomoeos X. § 4, he also speaks in 
great detail upon our text, in order to prove that Christ 
brought about not a xar^Xn^tf but a rtXiitftt and irXn^mrtf Ttff 
fifMv. In the Horn, in Joan. v. 19, ed. Montf. T. vi. p. 662, 
he a^in takes it up, and regards the sermon on the Mount 
as a lii^ttvtf of the fofAtiicm of the Father. As the Son, how- 
ever, does all according to the will of the Father, it may also 
be said that the Father gave us the law of the New, and the 
Son that of the Old Testament. 
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fulfilled the law. The Sociiiians make the only ex* 
ception. Socinus, Wolzogen and Crell> expound 
^XqgoDi', defectum legU implerey which was a conse- 
quence of one chief article of their doctrine, viz. that 
Christ had principally distinguished himself by per- 
fectionating the Old Testament. This view which 
they took of the following section of the sermon on 
the Mount, was, as we mentioned in the Introduction* 
p. 52, impugned by the doctrinalists of the evan- 
gelical church. The Arminians, Epiecopius, and Lim- 
borch, incline to the same opinion, while Grotius and 
Clericus* taught a more comprehensive meaning of 
the words. By a partial application of the language 
of the Rabbins, Vitringa, in the meanwhile, had also 
been led to form a more superficial conception of 
them.** In his opinion, ifk^oZv is synonymous with 
10 Jt ill the sense of to teachy and Xus/v means nothing 
more than not to teach. So also Zom, Hettinger, 
Schottgen, Heumann, and some others. The latest 
interpreters have almost all, with one consent, adopted 
this interpretation, or decided for the meaning to 
complete^ explain* Teller says : << To explain and 
enforce the law in all its compass f Bahrdt : '* I am 
come still more to propagate and hallow these pri- 
meval doctrines of wisdom and virtue.*' In a similar 
way, Doderlein,** Schuster, Paulus, Gratz, Meyer, 
and even Usteri.^ In the meanwhile, Moras, in his 
Treatise de discrim. sensus et signif., had quoted this 

• His Annotation upon the text contains many just re- 
marks. 

b Observ. Sacre, L ▼. § 3. « Institutio, § 266. 

<l Paolinischer Lehrbegriff, it. A. s. 198. 
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very passage as an instance how comprehensdve the 
meaning of a word might be.* 
\ V. 18. The yag shews that something confinnatory 
of the preceding affirmation is about to be said, for, con- 
tinues the Saviour^ << Never can the destruction of the 
law take place, until it be completely fulfilled, (ywi<fBou 
s=: vXnsov^^cu), We must commence with inquiry into 
the meaning of the words and the construction. Xla* 
f i^s^o/, like vct^d^fiii\>j ^ro^af s^tftfa/, va^dfyi/¥y and 
t other compounds of the kind, has the meaning to 
^ pass by, withdraw from ffiew, and then also to perish; 
See Wetstein on the text ; compare also ^o^^sra/ 
fu riy I forget some thing, and in Anstides i. 216 : 
^mcjipJov uavi^ [iZkt, So likewise in Hebrew *^Iiy, 
Ps. xxxvii. 36 ; Nahum i. 12; Job xxxiv. 20. The 
word is also expressly used of the destruction of heaven. 
Matt. xxiv. 35 ; 2 Pet. iii. 10 ; Rev. xxi. 1, as «*«- 
^Ayircu is, 1 John ii. 17, and the intransitive ^tt^o/s/, 
1 Cor. vii. 31. According to the doctrine of the 
Bible, however, neither the heiivens nor the earth 
themselves shall cease to be, but merely rh ifx,^f^^ 
rou x6<f/io\j rovro\j, (1 Cor. vii. 31). A new form of the 
visible world, as 2 Pet. ill. 13 ; Rev. xxi. 1 ; Rom. 
viii. 21, teach us, come into the place of the present ; 
and, consequently, the ^a^i^i^&at is in sense merely 

Now in what relation does ««j av cavra yhnrai 
stand to the wg av ira^tX^ti ? Dr. Fritzsche, first in the 
Neue Theolog. Journal von Winer und Engdhardt 

• Dissert. Theol. et Philol. p. 80—83. 
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V. s. 14, and afterwards in his Commentary, L h. 1. 
has called attention to the fact, that we have here an \ 
instance of what often occurs in the classics, and 
is also to be found in James ii. 14, viz. a propo- 
sition with a double apodosisy the one before, the , 
other after the protasisy but both equivalent in sense ; 
and observes of this view of the construction : quod . 
neminem videre memini. Here the vdvra is held to 
be synonymous with ali that is passible^ and the ex- 
pression passes for being of the same proverbial kind, 
as eus a¥ ira^i^Jri. But seeing that the word posHbkf 
on which the whole stress lies, is wanting, the expla- 
nation must appear inadmissible, even when we leave 
altogether out of view, that the meaning would then 
be very trivial, and besides, that — tug otv ira^syJn hav- 
ing the same sense — ^the proposition would involve a 
tautology. Moreover, Dr. Fritzsche was not, as he 
believes, the first to broach it. It was originally given 
by Episcopius,* then by an anonymous author in the 
FreywiUigen Hebopfemy 5. Beitr. s. 409, then by 
J. Christoph. Fr. Schulz, in his Erinnerungen zu 
Joh, D. MicJiaelis Bibeliibersetzung^ s. 39, then by 
Rosenmiiller in his Scholia. Usteri likewise had 
adopted it in the first editions of his Paulinischer 

• Episcopius in his Com. on Matth. : Que sequuntur 
verba tmg «» irdfret yivnrat idem mihi continere viden- 
tar quod prsecedentia, et ad confirmandum magis id quod 
dictum est adhiberi, hoc pacto : Imo vero dico vobis, prius- 
qiuim omnia ista pereaht nihil omnino in Lege Mosaica im- 
mutandum erit ; irufret yitnreu itaque est idem quod i 9u^mU 
*a^i}Ji^, quia coehim et terra omnia sunt. But it is difficult 
to see how yttMcu should signify the same as ira^i^x^'^ 
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Lekrhegriffy but very properiy relinquished it in the 
fourth. On the contrary, it has been introduced by De 
Wette in the second edition of his translation of the 
Bible. Even those expositors, however, who follow 
the common interpretation, have, for the most part, 
ODDstrued in the very same way as Dr. Fritzscbe ; 
not indeed Grothis and Ciericus, who would have 
*iui taken adversatively, i, e, as synonymous with 
dCKK&y but probably many of those who translate 
like Luther. Others again have considered %(ai h 
rdvra yivfirai as a by-clause intended to deBne more 
minutely the vaoi^sff&ai of the vSjiiog. Thus Chr}- 
noetom expounds : d/xjjp^avoy AriXstrrov ftsTvai, dX>.d 
%ai rSt p^^{frarov ahrov vXti^uffriveu dsT. When Dr. 
Fritasche urges, in opposition to this : Id prorsus ab- 
horret a natur& voculae Hoi;, the objection does not 
touch Chrysostom, for, as appears still more obvi- 
ously from Euthymius, that father has not, like Gro- 
tius, taken Vw; in the sense of dXXti^, but only so trans- 
lated the sense : He conceives the minor proposition 
with ffti; as if there stood IStra iv ou fi,^ ira^sX^fi an- 
Xf (frov A^h roD U/mh/. Now, whether we so apprehend 
the minor proposition as that it serv(*s more specifi- 
cally to define the mode of the <iFa^i^i96au of the 
i^^irOf, or whether we make it co-ordinate with the 
first mi is of no consequence to the meaning. Cer- 
tain it is, that the more ancient and common in- 
terpretation gives that correctly. Ttna&ah as it 
stands here connected with what has been previously 
said of irKr^^u&nvcLh can have no other signification 
but evenire, which it bears in a similar phrase Luke 
xxi. 32, «v fik^ ^oL^TJfi i ysvsA awnj, tu; d\ irdi^a ykw,- 
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rau The most predse parallel is Luke xvi. 17 : 
l&vxo^fors^v ^ hri r^ ov^vbv xal rr^v yi}i» wa^iXdeSV, 
fi TWj v6fii,ou fitav xi^aiav viifiTv, Hhrnsv, eadere^ dd ir- 
ritum cadere^ is here neither more nor less than fii^ 
yiveff^t. The meaning which results, is henoe as 
follows : ^* Until the subversion of the present con- 
stitution of the world, until all that is in the law shall 
be fulfilled, the law shall continue to subsist," or, 
** until the close of the present constitution of the 
world shall arrive, no point of the law shall remain 
imfumUed." 

The expositor, however, here encounters the diffi- 
culty, that in this manner Christ assigns a term, at 
which the law is to perish, whereas it cannot but be 
said, that an endless duration appertains to the law 
of God. The easiest way of obviating this difficulty, 
is to adopt the canon proposed of old by Chrysostom, 
viz. that fotf^t oL'/ptg and the Hebrew ^Jf denote not 
only the terminus ad quern, but also the termintis 
ultra quern. This Hackspanius has discussed with 
application to'ourtext,in the Notse Philolog.-theolog. 
ii. 597. Compare the expositors on Matthew i. 25 ; 
1 Cor. XV. 25 ; Noldius, Concord, part. 538, and Ge- 
senius' Lehrbeg. s. 847. The passages which have 
been adduced in support of it are Deut. vii. 24; 
Gen. xxviii. 15 ; Ps. ex. 1 ; 1 Tim. iv. 13. Com*- 
pare the observations made below, on ver. 26. This 
canon has, in modem times, been disputed by Dr. 
Fritzsche on Matt. i. 25. Doubtless it can nowhere 
be maintained that tug or &xi'^ denotes precisely the 
terminus ultra quem, although, on the other side, it is 
admitted, that neither by any means does it necessarily 
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exdude it For brevity's sake, we may here appeal 
to examples from everyday life : When, for instance, 
we say, ^ Farewell H^ we meet again,'' we certainly 
do not thereby mean to express, "afterwards you 
may be sick if you please.'' Our wish, however, for 
the moment, actually extends no farther than the 
term assigned ; all that lies beyond remains unheed- 
ed. If this, then, be actually the case with lag^ and 
if, with all supernaturalist expositors, we presuppose 
that the Saviour and his contemporaries really ex- 
pected a (Mra^rifdMrKffiSg rou xofffiov, — as at Matt. xxiv. 
35, it is definitely affirmed in the future tense, 6 
woathg xai 19 7^ ira^sXtuctrai, — it follows that 
Christ certainly has prescribed a term for the dura- 
^tion of the validity of the law, or at least left the 
point problematical. Now, many have been of opi- 
nion that, considering the proverbial character of the 
expression, it is wrong to urge the tili. Calvin : 
Docere Christus voluit in tota mundi machina nihil , 
esse tam stabile quam firma est legis Veritas, et qui- 
dem omni ex parte. Argutius ludunt quidam in 
voce doneCf quasi coeli et terree transitus, qui futurus 
est extreme judicii die finem allaturus sit Le^ et 
prophetis. £t certe quemadmodum tunc linguae 
cessabunt, et prophetiae abolebuntur, ita Scriptam 
Legem cum expositione desituram arbitror. Sed 
quia simplicius locutum esse Christum existimo, ta- 
libus illecebris pascere nolo lectorum aures. Ergo 
hoc tenere sufficiat, ruiturum potius esse coelum, to- 
- tamque mundi machinam miscendam esse, quam va- 
ciUet Legis stabilitas. Zwingli and Luther give the 
same explanation, and after them Chemnitz, Huu- 
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niusy and othem among the more ancient: It wad 
partieularly- appviived by the* Arminiaus, Gro- 
tius, and Wetstein ; Episcopins spieaks doubti\iUy; 
They supported it by many often quoted citations 
firom the classics; Thns the Greeks say: Batrnv «lv 
r^ ohfouUnf (aooordiiig to Hesiod sdo; a;<r^«Xsc ahi) 
tfb/cMrstfs/iry and: the Latins: Donee ocelum mat The 
following would be paralkls from the Old Testaments 
P& lxxii*7 ; Ixzxix. 36, ^7 ; Job xiv. 12, (Jer. xxxiiii 
20, 21.;'BanMsfaviT. 1). ' As to the parallels fi«om 
the classics, it may be objected that l^ey actually 
believed in the endless duration of this machina 
mnndi, and hence the day of its destruction was in 
fiu!t a day that was never to come. According to the 
doctrine of Chmt, however, the world is destined to 
perish, and even the Hebrew looked forj 
niation of this: present terrestrial sya 
17; Ixvi. 22. Hence the expresdMrin the Old 
Testament passages, are rather to m considered as 
des^nating a duration iof unseen extent, and of which 
we are uncertain whether it is ever to have a term. 
In this indefinite character^ tlap phrase might here 
also be prorerbially used, as ift the case Lukexvi. 
17 : EuxixrdOre^ov de hen rh ob^a.v6v xrX. ; so that 
the sense would be: '* For an immeasurable length 
of time, diiall tUa law endure.*' In that con- 
ception of fthe: meaning, however, we cannot acqui- 
esce, and just on the grounds, that the sMg av 'xdvra 
yevfirou states a fixed term. We have ahready ex- 
pressed in what sense we take it, and that will be 
still farther elucidated by what we shall say upon ver. a 
19th. The law, both in its ethical and ritual branches, / 
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remains unfulfilled ; in the former respect, so long as 
it has not been perfectly iransfdanied inio the hearts 
rfmen^ a result which has been expressly foretold in 
the prophecy of the Messiah (Jer. zxxi. 32 — 34) ; in 
the latter, so long as all that the external theocracy of 
the Hebrews prefigured, is not gpiritualfy realized in 
the church of Christ. When shall the law then come 
to pass or be fulfilled in this manner ? At the time 
wfteoy 1 Cor. xv. 28, is realized. But that fulfil- 
lment of the law synchronizes, precisely with the 
vot^i^sc^ of the present tf^^Ata roD xwffMUf and with 
the introduction of that new ifx,nfM which is to 
come, Rom. viii. 19 — 21. We are thus then neces- 
sarily brought to a more definite conception of the 
former tu^ and then results the following sense, \ 
pregnant with meaning : *^ The law shall 
^,^^be new order of things to be intro- 
duced at thejMM when all to which the law pointed, V 
and for which nl>repared the way, shall be fulfilled.*^ 
It follows, accordingly, that when Christ here speaks 
of the law being abolished, he only intends its abro- 
gation, in 80 far as\i moral part involves unfulfilled 
requirements, and m ritual part, unaccomplished 
types ; While, on the contrary, our Saviour might, 
in another sense, have equally well said of the law, 
what Baruch iv. 1, expresses,. 6 vS/aqq 6 vvd^uv eig r^ 
ouSiva, and Philo de Vita Mosis, 1. ii. j^i 656 : xoU 
tjr^hQ rhy s^eira ^dvTa diafi,sviTv thirty avroe (the com- 
mandments) atuva M(f^i^ aAdvaroLy «w( oiv fXtog %od 
(tuJivri xai ffvfirag ov^ay6g rt xai xScfiog p. The abo- - 
lition, fibrogare, of the law by the Saviour, is also on 
the other side, a doing away of it in the sense of 
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eonservare. The legal dispensation has perished in f 
that of grace, as the flower dies in the fruit* 

In the construction of the sense of this passage 
Dr. Paulus comes nearest to us ; with this differ- 
ence» however, that what he deems Jewish xvper- 
stUion, we consider Divine Truth. He translates: 
<< So long as the Messiah's theocracy endures upon 
the earth, the law shall be in force, until all that 
Christ undertakes shall be executed." Bialloblot- 
zky too, De Legis Mosdcae Abrog., p. 76, strongly 
insists that mi civ ^afi>Jfi xrX. must not be taken 
proverbially, and compares, not without Christian 
ingenuity, the iw; oiv ^awa yswjra/ with the text 1 Cor. 
XV. 28. Usteri, who in the fourth edition of his 
Pauiinisclter Lehrbegriffj occupies himself greatly 
with the passage, understands the first clause as we 
do; but he still says, that under vdvra is meant 
all that is to precede the ^uoovtrfa of Christ. No one, 
however, who has at all investigated the sermon on 
the Mount connectedly, will concur with him, when, 
in the note at p. 201, he expresses his persuasion 
thai ike whole text does not stand here in its right 
piace^ but belongs to Ihat in which Luke introduces 
it, xvi. 17. 

As a singular exposition, we have still to notice 
that of MacKnight ; according to whom the last clause 
with liui is in so far equivalent ii| meaning to the 
first, that the irdvra, relates to those predictions which 
treat of the destruction of the heaven and the earth. 



• In that he is without the law, Paul is still not «»«yu«# rf 
eif, but Uf»fi9f tS X^tfrS, I Cor. ix. 2J. 
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It now only i^maiiis to sayBomeirbat upon iSim 
eV and fiia xt^aioi. Considering the proneness, of 
men in thdr investigation of the Divine Word^ to 
cleave more to what is of minor than. to what is. of 
essential importanee^ it is no wonder that these wocds 
have given occasion to much subtlety and tnfii^& 
Augustine thinks that the ISnra b the Latin t, and un^ 
derstands by the xe^a, or apex, the dot above] 
Theophylact imd Jerome introduce the fancy, that 
the iota and the hook designate the cross, of Christ* 
the former the upright beam, the latter the cross baiv 
Others insist that the apices are the Hebrew vowel 
and accent points. Among the many dissertatioQsf 
which have been written upon the sulgect, that of 
Iken on our text is the most solid. The ISka de- 
notes the smallest Hebrew letter >, but the xs^a, 
which is derived from xs^a^ means a ductus literse^ ot 
stroke of the pen. The Rabbins, viz. style the lines 
which form the upper part of the letters JH, thfi-eraum, 
and the strokes of the under part ^Ip or TpW* the 
thorn or stalk, or also use the latter as a common ex- 
pression for all minuter touches, such, for example^ as 
that which distinguishes the ^ from the %. or the 
T from the ^ ; especially, however, they call, the 
upper part of the ISjra the crown, and the uader hook 
the thorn. The xs^aJoy accordingly, as a part of the 
smallest letter, is a heightening of the idea of smaU- 
ness ; And so this expression of Christ's is an em- 
phatical designation of the law in its most minute 
parts. Many, indeed, from the mention here made 

» Disseitationes, Philol. Theolog. Tom. i. diss. 20. 
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of 4;he letters, being the component parts of which it 
is composed, have demonstrated the exercise of a pro- 
vidential care over the Codex even to its minutest 
dements, the letters and accents. Now, beyond all 
doiibt; the sieime providence which watches over the 
heart and head, extends even to the heel and each 
partieniar hair ; and all depends upon what further 
ooBclusion we draw from this. On our text, however, 
that proof can 6nly be built indirectly, seeing that 
here the elements of the Codex denote per meion. 
the constituent parts of the Mosaic code, which re- 
sults even from the iaict that the coming to pass and 
being fnlJUkd of the letters, is what is spoken of, and 
fpom the mention of the hroXai sXa;^i(rrot/ afterwards in 
ver. 19th. 

V. 19. The Saviour draws an inference; and. 
that as the Id/da^E shews, is of a kind particularly in- ^ 
tAhded for ' the use ' and profit of the guides and > 
teachers of the people : Because, all that the law con- i 
tains is of moment, the very least of its requirements 
most not be done away. 

This saying, in respect of its doctrinal import, is 
one of the most difHcult in the New Testament; but, 
inasdiuch as the difficulty lies more in the matter than 
indie words, expositors afford us little light upon it. 
Avsiv is usually taken as synonymous with ov ^o/eT'v, 
bedinse, in thle sequel, ^oiniffp xul dida^f) is paraUel. It 
0an, however, have no other meaning than that which 
we developed at ver. 17th, viz. axv^ovv, xara^g/v. 
Per consequentiam, indeed the «v ^rofs/v stands in close 
connection with the axt/^oDv, so as certainly to be in- 
cluded in the idea. Now, the difficulty consists in 
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this, that these words prohibit the abrogatioo of even 
the slightest of the Old Testament ivroXaiy whereas 
the apostles, Acts xv^ without any scrapie, release 
the Gentiles from the ritual law, and we find Christ 
himself, under certain circumstances, breaking the law 
of the Sabbath* Wliat makes the matter still more 
surprising, no reference whaterer is made at a later pe* 
riod to this declaration. Among modems, Olsbaas^i 
seems to have particularly felt, and in an original 
way, solves the prevailing difficulty; according to 
the very view which I myself formerly took of the 
saying. He supposes that, perhaps, the words point 
" to certun special circumstances, such as that 
some of the disciples, under &lse notions of liberty, 
had attacked the fabric of the ancient theocracy. 
The whole passage, therefore, contains a warning 
to them, not by premature interference, to preju- 
dice the cause of God's kingdom, and retard its 
own proper development.'' We already observed 
upon ver. 17, that, as happened at the reformation, 
our Saviour's appearance might have been accom- 
panied by a false mania for liberty, and the desire 
too precipitately to cast off the yoke of the law. 
Supposing this to have been the case, and that our 
Saviour forbade it by anticipation, in order, when 
the proper period afterwards arrived, to bring about 
the change by the operation of his spirit, no objec- 
tion can be urged.* Against this exposition, how^ 

« Tobler in his Gedanken Mur ehre Jesu^ s. 69, la one of the 
expositors who most candidly admit the difficulties which the 
explanation of this passage presents. << 1 felt,** he says, <' thai 
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ever, we have to state, that even the faintest ves- 
tige of such an antinomian mania for liberty can* 
not be discovered in that age ; and further, that 
the saying, from the connection in which it stands 
with the I7th and 18th verses, has not the slightest 
semblance of containing a mere temporary ordinance. - 
Nay, examined more closely, it does not say anything . 
else than these previous verses. This very refet-T 
tion to verses 17 and 18, lead us to the proper ap- 
prehension of it. Not only those who here find 
a difficulty, but like^vise Olshausen, who seeks to 
obviate it in the way we have stated, set out on 
the supposition, that both XUtv and sro/g/l' refer 
to the mere outward and literal observance of the 
precepts of the law. But with what right is this 
presumed? We have seen that ^Xti^Sktou by no 
means denotes such mere external obedience to the 
letter of the precepts, and just as little does the 
ysvsifOou of verse 18th. A nd does not this lead us 
equally to assign here a spiritual sense to Xvtn and 
^-wf^F, as, moreover, verse 20th, from its connection, y^ 
contemplates the scribes, who observed the very ' 
minutisB of the law, as the subjects to whom the 
AWiv of the 19th verse is to be applied? There is 
a way of fulfilling the law, which, as it fulfils 

ikere is here a knot whi^ man§ cut ifutead of looHnff,** He 
then forms a cooception of the sense, which is similar to that 
of OUhausen : « M'hosoever for the present still keeps them, 
(the whole Mosaic precepts,) and teaches them in their just 
relation and proportions, as I myself who know the higher 
and more spiritual law, do, shall rank among the greatesj^ 
citizens of God*8 kingdom. 
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merely the letter jria properly a tramgremon of it; 
ibis is the fundanou^ital tniUitif the maxinuSfuNimwn 
jussummamjuna : And, on the other hand, there is 
A iran^rewkm tof the latter of the law, which is 
easentiaily &fu{filmerU of it. Thw we iind Christ 
hiiBself offeodiag^against the Sabbatical preeept, with 
the consciousness of thereby keeping. it: according 
to the mind of thahiwgivar). John v. 17 ; Mark ii. 
27, 28. It is only in this true.sense that the Savi- 
oue, acquainted as he is with the essence of .tbe law, 
can speak of breaking and dmng it. : Here, again 
have expositors allowed themselves .to be led.astray 
by the fidse principle, that the words :must betaken 
in the sense in which the hmrersy at the time they 
were delivered, understood them ; whereas verses 17 
and 18, furnish sufficient evidence that Christ spoke 
of theyW{/iS//in^ and.deA^roytn^ of the law, with quite 
other ideas than what the people entertained. On 
that stuppositioU) however, as some may object, Christ 
led those who.heardhim .Into error. Seeing, that they 
could conceive nothing else to beintendedbut the main- 
tenance of aaoxternal observation of the command- 
ments, he in2this',manner caused his followers to re- 
gard, not merely the :mora), but also the ritual law, 
as of eternal obligation. Did they, however, actu- 
ally do so ? We recognise a special proof of the divini- 
ty of theiChrlstian. religion, in this, very circurastanee, 
that the spirit which Christ had promised ^ to his fol- 
lowers to guide them into all truth, did, at a period 
long after his own departure from the earth, lead 
them to the knowledge of what was ete]:nal, and 
(1!^ transitory in the law ; and in the fact that^the 
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teaBskory part of it was altor^ardstdiMunidled with- 
out • one individual gromidiiig, ilpon the deekratkm 
belofe us, a {Hrotest against it. Theiritual Ibw btog in -/- 
ibA divine intention, of temporary dni«ition^«-4i Act 
which its ow&iiature evinces^ iaaaiBuahiBsit^iRaiadewn- 
eight impossibilily for aHmaddndtoradopt Judddm 
id whioh the whole sacrificial estabiiflliment wasfised 
taa-'Siogle 4ipot of the globe, even Je!ni8alem9-^*4t 
.«as:no X6g/v of the eeremonial law, bfot a vrX7ifi€eu 
ill/ the spirit, when, at tfaeantrodnotion of the univer* 
sal religion, the external observance of it was anti- 
quated, and instead' of 'that a' spiritoal realization of 
the sacrificial worship, and a vpiritaa} theocracy, 
ever more and more took plaee. In this too, 
we have another voucher, that the nonfulfil- ) _j 
ment of ther law aecording to the letter, may be 
a positive fulfilment of it according to the spirit* 
We must nevertheless, however, regard even the ex* 
iemal construction which was to be yvtt upon the 
words until the time when the Spirit should bring 
about their fulfilment, as included in the design of 
Christ, inasmuch as he did not^contemplate a purely 
negative and revolutionary ovetthrow of the Old Testa- 
ment constitution, but such a* one as should be efiect- 
ed in a gradual way by the. operation of the Spirit 

• Calyin : Qaia precepit Deus, ut temporalis esset extemns 
Cteremoriiaruni usus, nigmfixMio aUtem i^teniR, ndn solvit 
«airtiD»nias, qui, «innxi effMtofli retinena, quod umbmtlle 
eat, omiuit. So alao Spanheim. With^ what ban been here 
laid, let tl^e reader also compare wbat we shall afterwards 
ohserve at ver. 21, upon the relation of sin^rle commandments of 
Christ, to those of the Old Testament. See partioularly page 
221, 
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As to the history of the exposition of the versei 
even the fiOhers of the church felt the difficulty it in- 
Yolvedy and adopted very violent means of doing 
that away. Thus the Greek interpreters contend, that 
the demonstrative pronoun rovrm before e>MX'^^ 
relates to the subsequent precepts of Christ, and the 
author of the Opus imperf. appeals to Ps. xlix. 1, in 
proof that the reference of such pronouns to some* 
thing consequent, is a mos loquendi in Scripiuris, 
Christ's calling his own precepts sXa;^ftfra/, several 
consider as an expression of modesty. It is extra* 
ordinary, that not merely Maldonatus but even Gro- 
tins should have acquiesced in this view of the rourow. 
Schottgen proceeds in the very opposite way, re- 
ferring it to the remote beatitudes in the preceding 
context; and Wetstein conjoins both the reference 
to these and that to the following commandments. 
It is perfectly clear, however, that the eXd^i^rat 
svrcXou is properly a mere resumption of the /wra h 
and fiaa m^aicu This result, viz. that Christ means 
his own commandments, is virtually the same to 
which those arrive, who as Beza first, and then Ben^ 
gel, Rus and others contend, that i'kd'xi&Tai svroXui is 
used in the sense of the Pharisees, who designated 
the moral precepts as the least. Now much would 
depend upon whether so great a depreciation of the 
moral commandments on the part of the Pharisees^ 
as that they, positively called them the leasts could be 
proved. There does not, however, exist sufficient 
evidence of the fact.» In general, various passages 

« Doubtleas, it may be shewn, that theae men had lost, in 
an almost incredible degree, the standard of moral judgment : 
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of the Talmud shew, that the Jewish lawyers, espe» 
daDy the Hillelites and the Sohamaites contended 
with each other, which precepts belonged to the 
D»Sp (the easy), and which to the DHDin (the 
difficult.) Many also taught that such a division 
ought to be discarded. Thus, in the Commentary 
rQ*1 D**1II^> sect 6, the expression, Prov. v. 6 : 
D /flJTTfl D^^n rnti »» explained, as if it meant 
that the way of life, t. e. the commandments, ought 
not to be weighed with each other, seeing that man 
cannot know what reward God has assigned to each. 
Most expositors, without seeking any more particular 
foundation for their opinion, at once assert that only 
the moral precepts are here intended. So Sodnus, 
Clericus, Clarke, Heumann, and Rosenmiiller. 

To come now to the minor proposition, it assigns 
as penalty for the breach of an f itoXj;, an inferior 
rank in the kingdom of heaven, and as a recompenoe 
for the ^o/8/i! and 3/da<rxs#v, a place of higher dignity. 
'£Xa;^/0ro^ answers to ivroXai iXap^itfra/, as a play 
upon the words ; compare vii. 2 ; x. 41,* and is to be 
apprehended as if the comparative had been used in • 
stead ; just as vice versa^ 6 f^^Z^9 must be understood 
in the sense of 6 t'^i&roi^ Matt xviii. 1-— 4. (See 

Thus when, in Cod. Tanchuma, fol. Izxii. it is asserted : 
'' Whoioewr after metU wuheih noi his handt, is no better than 
him who has committed a murder^^* It is still, however, a ques* 
tion, whether they consciously separated the ethical from the 
ceremonial precepts, and positively applied the epithet least 
to the former* 

• Bengel : Est ploce. Pro eo ac nos tractamus verhum Dei, 
DeiM nos tracUt. John xvii. 6, 11 ; Rev. iii. 10. 
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Winer's Orammatik, s. 199.) There h here the less 
possibility of urging the proper power of the superla- 
tive, inasmuch as itha^rnol the article, (comp. Luke xii. 
^, and, on the contl*ary, 6 iXd^i^ogf 1 Cor. xv. 9,) 
and the counterpart is ^not (Liyitn-oi but fLsyai. The 
text then, like so many others, teaches that a funda- 
mental diflbrence of degrees obtains in the kingdom 
of God, a doctrine whidi some theologians of a former 
day, such as Peter Mivrtyr; Camero, and Spanheim im- 
pugned. - Boctf/Xf/a rSiV ob^umv is hk«'' considered by 
many as referring ms^n^f to church rfilttowsbip. Beza 
aays : In piorum ecetu reeie iTtstUuAr^' and hie abo* again 
expounds at ver. 20, the ou /a^ iitfe^Jdrfri : uuiiffno$f&te 
qui MS JScoksid doceatis. In the 19th verse,^ thkaccep- 
tation of the phrase may be toisFat^d,. but uttquestion- 
ably not in the 20tb ; and,. agreeably to the devdope- 
ment which we gave on ver. Sdofthenotionof 0a(r/>is/ay 
it appears that coihmunion with the 'eecksiaimiktans, 
or Regnum Gratise, includes also oidzeiiship in the 
Regnum Gloriee. and the latter presupposes die former. 
We require hot, however, to conceive that position 
in the ktngdomof heaven, here designated a penalty, 
As pennanent and marking the final upshot. 

The great majority of expositors, firom the earliest 
times, have taken a different view of the proposition. 
Setting out, as is. probable, with James' declaration, 
chap. ii. 10, that whosoever offends against the iaw 
in one point, is guilty of all, the ancients believed 
that this saying implied a total exclusion from the 
kingdom of God. Chrysostom understands by /3a- 
AX6/a, the period of the o-o^outf/a to judgment, and 
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the iv, aj3 Qmtius aiid> £piaQQ{»iiifr?» ako.dcH' aa indn 
caling Itoiey (.1 Coin ,xv. .23): accordingly^at the 
time of Cbnat*a advent to judge the worlds the least 
shaU be excluded* Even Hilary instancea .the Latin 
nuUtts sum (nullo loco esse), and it la quoted by 
moderp commentators, . who have, erU minimti^u e. 
novississinms et nuUm in .regno cadorum* . Augustine 
wavers: Fortasse ideo. non erit in regno coelprumi 
ubi nisi magnl essent non possunt. So. also. Episoor 
pius. Wolf, Kypke, Kuinol, and others* ■. Thes^ 
moderns handle the expression as if it were a rhe*- 
torical figure, a /Asiu^ig^ and some have made appeal 
to Gal. V. 21, where, not to inherit, is sljauwos^ for to 
be shut outy so that here the va'y same would be exr 
pressed as by the ol /a^ c/ViX^rs in ver* 20tb. To 
say nothing, however, of the caprice that reigna in 
this exposition^ there does not exist a single reason 
which necessitates it. On the contrary, we are ob* 
liged to conclude that it is not exdusion, hut infe* 
riority of station, which is spoken of. In ver. 20th, 
Christ declares, that the man whose dixatoffuvii in 
general does not rise to a higher pitch than that of 
the Pharisees, shall be exduded irom hb kingdom s 
here, however, he speaks, of such as do not know nor 
practise, according to their tmei. import, certain sper 
dal precepts of the law. The portton> of these isnot 
that. they shall.be shut out, but that they .shall be 
placed on a lower rank. 

We have still to notice a case of divergence in the 

A Episoopius : Quo tempore regnum illud apparitunim est^ 
▼el quo tempore Deus vitsB setemse priemium diitributurus est* 
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view formed of the last clause of the verse. Beza pro'* 
poses to take the first xtti dtda^p as if it were xotv dtdd^fi, 
in order by that means to create a still stronger anti- 
thesis to what follows ; on the one hand * Whosoever 
breaks, even although he teaches others,' (the our« 
would thus be made to refer to, the keeping and not to 
the breach of the commandments); on the other 
hand, < Whosoever shall do and teach.' So Castellio ; 
and Jerome likewise was aware of the view. In this 
case, Christ would make a similar declaration against 
Pharisaical hypocrisy, as at Matt, xxiii. 2, 3. But, 
apart from the violence which it does to the words, 
the exposition is by no means eligible, on the score of 
connection, for it is not the Saviour's design in this 
place to mention pretences to holiness ; He but de- 
scribes the limited views which the Pharisees took of 
mordity, and consequently can only speak of a more 
narrow and restricted conception of the Divine law, 
and its inculcation. 

V. 20. A further confirmation and fuller exposi- 
tion is introduced by /a^. It is obvious, from the 
train of ideas, that the Pharisees are here repre- 
sented as persons by whom that which is said in the 
second clause of ver. 1 9th b in a high degree rea- 
lized. They are such, whose dixaio<tvvri nowise sa- 
tisfied the full requirements of the law,* although 
in the eyes of the people, their interpretation was the 
standard of a true knowledge, and their, practice the 

» CastelHo: Attende, Lector, diligenter hanc sententiam, ut 
sequentes intelligas. Docet hoc loco lesufi, ubi sita sit vera 
virtus et justitia, videlicit in parendo Legi, sed quid sit vere 
parere Legi^ ostcndit* 
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beau-ideal of a right ftilfilment of it Thus, it is said 
of them, Acts xxvi. 5, that they were the dx^iSftfr^n} 
aS^ffic riii 'Iwdcuxng ^^fiexdag. In the delusion under 
which they laboured about their own state, and the 
demands which God makes upon man, they aspired to 
the performance even of works of supererogation. 
They made, as they called it, a heti^ around the 
I&V9 (J^D)» l>y A practice of doing a very little more 
than the letter of it required, and leaving undone a 
very little more than it forbad. In opposition to 
this defective d/xoiotf^vii, our Saviour now, from the 
I2th verse, expounds the law in all its extent, and in- 
timates the necessity of reducing it in the same ex- ' 
tent to practice. When Maldonatus and some 
others imagine that Christ merely alludes to the 
bixouofsxivn of such hypocritical and unprincipled Pha- 
risees as are spoken of at Matt, xxiii. 8, the opinion is 
contradictory to the context. Jesus had hitherto 
spoken of those, who do not apprehend and teach the 
law to its full extent, and in all its depth ; through 
the whole of the following section, he contends against 
the current mode of expounding it on the part of the 
scribes, and, consequently, here also he can only have 
in his eye pious persons, according to the common 
Pharisaical sense of the word. That the ^Xs/oi> rm 
Tgctfi^fMirimy by virtue of a concise mode of expres- 
sion, stands in place of 4rXf/bv rt^g ^xcuotfivfig rw T^ufd^ 
jtMxrswv, see Winer's Grammat. p. 201 ; long before 
the same was observed by Beza and Bengel. 

This declaration, the polemical divines of the 
Romish church wielded against the Protestants, in 
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ordes to. showithat theJmiUm habiinaHM etadualiM bai 
a jiMlifyiiig power.. Calov,* 'm-hcU allowed .himsd( 
by the apparent contradiotioQ, to be driv^i to the 
udoptMHi of the opuHcm, that the righteousness wineh 
Christ here demaoib is the juatitia fidd ; And^ in 
order to show tbat.tiva surrogaiia pbme cdierim 
^fi^ci^ has; plafia^^ lie appealed' to Matt.xii.41, 42^ 
2(]or.iLd. Better Gerhard's Loel viii. 163, and 
with polemical seriousncsa. against the- delusioiit 
Scuitetusy Exercit iL 59. 

V. 21. We must settle the general point of view 
for the whole following section, which now unfolds 
the v^^«i*6tg of the law. The opinions of int^pre- 
ters have parted into two principal divisions. 

The views of Soeiaians, and of the minority of 
protestant divines, stand in direct contradiction to 
each other. The former find here an entirely new 
legislation on the part of Christ ; not merely a com* 
pletior hut SLCorrecHo leffisfi and, consequently, main- 
tain that he assumes an attitude of opposition to 
Moses.® According to the majority of protestant exe- 
getical authors, he comes forward in the character of 
an interpreter of the ancient law ; and, therefore, in 
opposition, not to Moses, but to the false expositions of 
the Pharisees. Betwixt these conflicting views, that of 
the andent fathers and the Romish church occupies 
a middle position. According to them^ it is indeed 

» (Horn, in Ps. ziv. T. i. p. 356.) So likewise Oregqryof 
Nyssa, Horn. xiii. in Cant. Cant. (T. i. p. 667.) 
b See Wolzogen on ver. 28. 
<^ See above at p. 52. 
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tile Mosaic law against which Christ sets up his 
precepts, but he opposes it in such a way, that what 
he enjoins is not different IProni the commandments of 
the Old Testament, but merely a higher stage and 
developement of them, and consequently (orms a ear- 
redio legis^ exclusively in the sense of impletio ; in 
which sense the xm^h^ dio^&ut^cag, Heb. ix. 10, is also, 
used. Let us, for instance, listen to Chrysostom, either 
in the observation quoted at p. 185, or in what he 
says on the present verse : ^owiitfufisv roivuv roug rhv 

r/ov, fi fiaWov sxBtvou nXstca^ig rovro xcu x a r a- 
oxtMfi ; — ouxoDv oux JW* dvoCi^mi roD v6/iov, aXX* eiri 

How weighty this diversity of the views was held, 
and justly held, by their respective de^en^i^, ^e 
introduction to this section of the dis<^fl|^H \^- 
zogen and Chemnitz, shews. The ^^Mrcommences "^ 
with the words : Antequam ipsa ^^Pk. explicemus, 
judicandus nobis est crassus valde et perniciosus: 
error, qui fere omnibus interpretibus a Papismo 

/ 

* Let us ask, then, the subverters of the law, whether the 
precept. Thou shall not be angry, be opposed to the precept, 
Thou shall not kill, or not rather the perfection and com- 
plement of it ? It wa» not, then, with a view to the abolition, 
but to the greater conservation of the law, that he delivered 
these enactnSnts. Thus Basilius, in reference to the apparent 
contradiction between Mat. v. 34, and Ps. xv. 4, says what 
applies well to all the precepts of the sermon on the Mount : 
l|«»r«;^0tf r»u avvov vxiirau f;^frai i MV^tof, vf^akafiCtifm rUt, 

rift9S0frfif 9r»vti(Ui9. Horn, in P(u xiv. T. I. p. 350. 
P 
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afieni* cerommu^ est, ynrmque pifftali, qnam EvwOf- 
geHmn expoMt, yim omnera adkmt, <]pKxi wdikefBt 
Christns nova sua precepta, de qv^bna in hac parte 
1^ non Mosaic® Legi, sed tantum Mm InAerpie*- 
tatioDibus Scribaram et PhariaeoraiiK opposnerit. la 
a contrary strala Cbemnitz : Tola» hie loooe ^baan*- 
ratus, imo foedi^ depravatua iuit ab iUis» qui ex]aliina<^ 
maty Cbnstum banc saam explieattonem ^ponere 
tpai Legi divinee. 

Before, howeTer, we seek a decision upon these 
opinions from ike thing itself, it is essential to come to 
dear perceptions on the meaning of the formula If |c^* 

There are two ways of apprehencUng it, acconfiog 
to which, fluppo^ng them correct, it would be at 
oi^ (k|jded that the Pharisees and their interpre* 
tainou of^ijjkpw, constituted the sole object of op^ 
position to JK^riour.^ In the first place^ Chemnits 
and Spanheim ^fer the ^xoutfoere to the oonveisatioQ 
of every day life; so. that the 8^^ nSi; d^tsioi^ de* 
notes a mere prdenee on the part of the Pharisees. 
They have translatel thus : Vestris doctoribus illud 

a A 8 to Iffn^n and Iffi^u which last is probably foand only 
In authors not Attic, see Loheck and Phrynichiini, p. 
447> Bttttmann Ausf. Gramm. ii. 12U 

b We but cursorily notice the view of £limer, which caanoC 
come further into copsideration, that xv^*** i? to be sup* 
plied, and r«#ir i^x**^ viewed adverbially, as equivAi* 
lent to antiquitus. Now certainly ellipses of x^im do 
occur, such as u rf irte^vr/, T§$t Tvm^»9 ; But of the elUpi^ 
in question, Eisner produces no examples.. Nevertheless it 
has been adopted: by Bolten and Schuster. (£tcMem*« BibL 
ix. 985.) 
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frequenter in ore, dictum e«e jmt olmt nuyoribiwi 
"rostrs. Bvt the ixoonectneBB of this interpretatloii 
is evinoed by the mere circumstaiice that in the 8e« 
qnel ^nou&nrs is not uniforndy used; see ver. dl« 
Even although that were not the eas6, however, it 
is demonstral:^ that dnouetv^ in tlds eonnection, bat 
another and a perfectly different sense, as we shall 
afterwards idiew, when we coine to give our own 
explaimtion. 

The view wbieb has been far more widely spread, 
is, that roT^ &ixakti should be taken, not as the 
dative^ but as the ablative, and equivalent in sense to 
iMieh rSv &^oJuv. This was, so &r as we know, first 
proposed by Beza, and then by Piscatcur; and has 
met such strong approbation, that besides expositors 
of a more ancient date, the modems have almost 
unanimously acquiesced in it, Kypke, Krebs, Kuinoli 
Bolten, Fritzsche, Olshausen, Meyer, and others. 
As its assailants^ we have to name Wolzogen and 
Spanheim. Several, for isstance, Capelius, Alberti 
and Ernesti have d^nonnced the construction as 
harsh.* That, however^ is what cannot be said; 
for, it is wen known, that among the Greeks the da* 
tive was frequently joined to passive verbs, in the sense 
of the Latin ablative, and this is also the case with 
e/^fwf. Palairet, ad. h. L, Raphelius, Annot. Herod, 
ad. h. 1., Kypke, ad. h. 1., and after them Winer, N. T. 
Gr. p. 178, have proved this by examples, and it is 
a known fact that the same usus loquendi has like- 

• Albert!. Oltsenr. PhiloL, p. 38; £a enim phrasis est 
insolens. 
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wise been transferred into the Latin* Neither can 
it be maintained that this oonstniction was unusual 
among the HeUenists ; for, besides a few doubtful 
examples, we find in the New Testament, Mat vi. 
1 ; xziii. 5 ; Luke xxiiL 15 ; xxiv. 35. Comp. Alt 
Gram. N* T. p. 66, Wahl, s. t. aywii^ Winer Gr. 
p. 178. Besides, there is not even any ne* 
cessity for tracing the construction back to the 
classic usus loquendi, it being frequent in Hebrew, 
Syriac, Chaldaic, and the Rabbinical dialect (See 
e. g. ; Ex. xii. 16 ; Pro v. xiv. 20). Compare Crese- 
nius^ Lehrgd^^ s. 178» Hoffmann Gr. Syriaca, s. 373. 
Moreover, the construction recommends itself on the 
following grounds ; 1. Christ, in what foUows, does ac- 
tually not quote the precepts of the Old Testament 
in their purity, but with adulterations which emanated 
from the lawyers ; 2. That it creates a distinct an- 
tithesis to iyttt ; 3. The formula, it appears, corre- 
sponds pretty exactly with one common among the 
Rabbins. As all with them rests upon the vo^ ado«( 
of the forefitthers, they appealed to their declarations 
with the formulas: l^ilDlp nON, D^ipt 
nON D*i1{yN"l» \'Vi12ly> nON. see Edzaixl 
on Avoda Sara, p. 284, and Schottgen, ad. h. L 
They likewise often use *lDn^N absolutely .• Doubt- 
less these reasons merit consideration. Still, how- 
ever, one cannot easily resolve to acquiesce in them, 
and that principally on the ground that in the case 

* In the passage which Krebs produces from Josephus, 
Antiquitates, xviii. c 1, reverence for the ienioresy not for 
the majorca^ is spoken of. 
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nf i^0n9 where the ambiguity is so near at hand, this 
construction was least of all to be expected, and is 
not otherwise guarded against. In all other passages 
of the New Testament, where s^^e^ri occurs, the da- 
tive denotes the persons who are spoken to ; so 
Rom. ix. 12, 26 ; GaL iii. 16 ; Rev. vi. 11 ; ix. 4, and 
so also in the LXX. Add to this, that we should re- 
quire vouchers to prove, that o/ A^^aTos is used di- 
rectly to denote the ancient Hebrew doctors of the 
law. Josephus, in speaking of them, uses Xlare^s;, 
va^ddoiftg rm irari^uvy ix 'arars^m d/a3o;^^;.* So Gal. 
i. 1 4, ircer^txou ^ofaUa^tg ; and, in general, the common 
word for forefathers is irars^sg. Mat. xxiii. 30, 32 ; 
Luke vi. 23, 26; Acts iii. 18. Wherever in the 
New Testament, under the majores, the older 
teachers of the law are meant, there stands 'ra^o- 
do(ftg ruv ^^i^^vrs^ufy Mat xv. 2^ Mark vii. 3, 5, 
which in this passage does not mean seniores hut ma* 
Jores ; as at Heb. xi. 2. Other objections are of less, 
or of no weight ; as, for instance, when it is said, that 
ly^ Xeyw bfATv requires in the preceding context a 
corresponding dative; in the sequel, ver. (27,) 31^ 
88 and 48, there is no rotg a^aiotg at all. Or when 
it is imagined that Christ could not have* so directly 
set up the i/w in contrast to Moses. But in ver. 
'81 — 88^ it is the pure Mosaic law, to which he op- 
poses himself. To the same purpose may be com- 
pared Matthew xix. 8, 9 : Mwutf?^ l^«rg8-4/«v— Xsyw ^ 
it/itv atrX. These two remarks, however, go to en- 

« Antiquit. xiii 10^ 6. 
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feebla the first and feeond gtousd quoted above fbr 
tibe other interpretetion. 

B«t even after it has been detenmned to take 
^o^ as the dative, there stiU remain varioua 
modes in which tJie expression may be apprriiended. 
We must, in the first place, ehiddote ^xttuaun. For 
this purpose, DrusiMS, Oertcus, and others, have 
brought forward much extraneous matter with regard 
to the diflferent ways of interpretation among the 
Jews, and more especially, respecting the veitel 
method JfDS^D or D1i)tt^« That is, however, out of 
place. The expression is here, beyond all doubt, 
to be explained from the fact, that the Mosaic law 
was known to the people in no other way than by 
having the fifty-four Paraahioih of the law read in 
the synagogues. Acts xv. 21 ; John xii. 34 ; Rom. 

iL 13. It is hence pertinent to observe, that ttnyDSf 
among the Rabbms, means a Bible text read out, 
and so heard. See Buxtor^ Lex Tidm. s. lu v., 
and Bashuysen, Clavis Talmud, p. 208. 

Doubtless, it may be objected, that in the sequel, 
the words of Scripture are not quoted purely, but 
mixed up with the traditions of the teachers of the 
few. This ought not, however, to excite surprise, 
when we oonsider that the public reading of the law 
was accompanied by an expUmation, which passed 
with the liearers for absolutely authentic, and thus, 
in die eyes of the people, it seemed just as if the law 
Itself had been formed iqion the views of the Phari- 
sees. John xii. 34, likewise, where they appeal to 
their having heard out of the law, « That Christ 
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i^ideth for ever," r^n no leiss to tbe axpknatioiw 
which were given them of the teacis conceraii^ the 
Messias. 

Wlio then are the a^aS^? Many have inter- 
|ireled the word in sueh a way ai to preserve the re* 
feroiee text^nstvely to the Pharisees. It mesuiS) they 
ray, the last departed contemporaries of the hearers, 
vhose religious instmettOD had fallen entirely into tbe 
hands of that sect. In order to shew that u^^^^ig is 
iised in a totally relative sense, and hence, that it 
may be referred to the im$nediaie past, appeal was 
aottle to Acts xxL 16 ; 2 Cor. v. 17. [Eeclesiasticus 
a. 10; Euseb. Hist.£ocle8. iii. 24; Polyb. Histor. 
L >& 9, 3. See also Doderlein's Lateinische Synony* 
aniek, i v« s. 89.] There might perhaps also be implied 
ma allusion to the «/ ^^h tfAov of John x. S, which, ao* 
cording as it is usually expounded, relates to the time 
immediately antecedent to the Saviour. Now, al- 
though this remark is philologically well-founded, it 
as hard to see why, supposing him to have meant to 
apeak of the generation educated by the Pharisees, 
lie fitid not at once say ii^, in place of rtS'g d^)^Q4^ 
The most obvious way is to take d§xoikt here in the 
common signification of prisa/s, ancteuty^ (Luke ix. 
8, 19; 2 Pet. ii. 5 ; Rev. xii. 9,) so that it would re- 
fer to the contemporaries of Moses, who, in the works 
of tlie Rabbins, are inlike manner styled QO')D*lpn» 
(See CappeQus on this place). Why, however, has 
Christ diosen just this mode of expression ? Why 
has he not said, as at chap. xix. 8 : MwuV^; fih em- 



* In AriRtophanes, Nobes, v. 974 s •?;»;*«» ♦•< ittvra. 
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rgt-^ bfi3ih^iit ik Xf/w upOt? Why, instead of timt^ 
do we find only the axoutfar^ Srt, and the indefinite 
f 9^s^ and the unlooked for nTg &^cuoig ? We be- 
lieve that the selection of these expressions, in pre- 
ference to others, is to be explained as follows. Tfl% 
n^aktg is used by our Saviour in consequence of 
his designing to set up the economy founded by 
himself as the New, in contrast with that of Moses 
as the Old, and thus im[^icitly to represent the 
iLo^atw as a flYcaXo/M^efrtMv, yfi^6axo¥ and i/p^O; apAwsfkiSk 
(Compare Heb. viii. 13 ; 2 Cor. v. 17.)* 

It might certainly be objected, that the contem^ 
poraries of Moses did not receive the exact precepts 
here delivered, inasmuch as they are adulterated 
by interpolations of the Pharisees. ApartepoHon^ 
however, they were still the commands of Mosa^ 



* The word has been already taken op in precisely die 
same sense by several others. Even in his early day, Chry- 
sostom says: that Christ had used this expression Awmni 
^iUtnaX^t irm^if fmhtfMvtrt Xiyf tv» «7#l« r«r«y AtnXs0» 
r«f Xi^*** ^vkXmCat (uiXtrSf; Socinus: Vox ista eo tenm 
asurpata, ut intelligeret eoe tanquam veterem populom 
censendos esse, cui videlicet jam novus asset •successums, 
cui Christus precepta ista a se reformata tradere insti- 
tuerit. Some have made use, which, however, is inappo- 
site, of the bad accessory import of A^xtutg in which it is 
synonymous not merely with ilrX«»f, but also with iMif. 
(See Suidas, a. h. v. and Fischer on Aristoph. Plutus, v. 323.) 
e.g. iEschy. Prom. Vinctus, v. 317, J^X»*' '^"t ^miffmt 
x»yiii» v£i%, where the Scholiast observes, d^;c««» >-iymu 
^. T« fM^m* So the Latin arUiquus. This u«e of the word 
lis yet only demonstrable among the classics, and moreover 
^■IgM^tally unsuitable. 
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and the people also, in complianee with the Pharisai- 
cal explanation, were persuaded, that in no other 
sense but this, were they originally delivered. But 
the very circamstance that Christ does not quote the 
pure words oi Moses, has, as we believe, been the 
cause why it is not directly said, Mom^^ Mr^t ro% 
aoy^cciotgf but only indefinitely «|^s^. 'Hxoi^^art re* 
quired to be added, inasmuch as it was only the 
cdrcumstance of their being acquainted with the 
law, in no other way but by the public reading of 
it, which led them to consider the interpretation put 
upon it by the Scribes, as coincident with the Scrip- 
ture itself. 

It result^ accordingly, from thus merely sifting the 
phrase, that Christ deals not absolutely with the Old 
Testament, but with the doctrine of the Old Testa- 
ment in that form with which Pharisaism invested it; 
To the same conclusion we are also led by the con* 
necHon of the words with the 20th verse, where 
Christ speaks of a righteousness, which is superior 
to that of the Pharisees. Still more clearly does the 
right understanding of ver. 17 — 19 point out how 
the section that now follows is to be understood. 
From an examination of what is there said, we de- 
rive the following, as the view of Christ with respect 
to the position in which his legislation stood to that 
of the Old Testament. << The letter of the Old 
Testament law needs not to be abolished, but merely 
understood according to the Spirit, in order to appear 
a moral law of the most perfect kind. I myself, in 
whom there dwells, without measure, the Spirit of him» 
through whose arrangements the Old Testament law 
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mm deKverod, am be who discloses ^is spuitoal sig- 
iiiiimtioii of tlie laur, and in this respectaiso fulfil it * 
That in the sequel^ how«ver muoh it may in maay 
frfaoesy each as Yetam 96 and 39» appear otherwise,** 
Christ does not, in ao ftr as the matter is cob- 
«enied, aetnallj contradict the Old TeBtamcnt, 
but rather, as Chrjsostom says, imparts to it die 
rtXfiWi^and Kartttnttufh Huiy be demooatrated through- 
oat The first prineiple, accordingly, which we kiy 
down for the elueidation of the fottowing section 
k: TkiattrnJUam Amynrrf Ife Mj^ g/s^fOkritias 
«g!frt$dn§f the ^mitmU arase cfAe eammondmenii 
cf the Old Testament. With this is connected a 
seoond canon, no less necessary lor a r^fat nnder- 
slanding of the matter. If the letter of the Old 
Testament asay be anderstood in a oamal sense, so 
may that of the New ; if a very restrictire meaning 
may be put apon the words of the moral kw in the 
former, this may be also done with those of the latter. 
We have aleady seen at ver. 19, that no law is in* 
leiligible if the mind of the legisfalor does not, as a 



• Capellut : Hoc vult Christui : Vot puUtis me venisse* iU 
ego MoWam legem, at vero tantum abest, ut dootrina mea earn 
Bohram, ut contra Legis sensum intimiorem et pleniorem, 
lottge^pie m w iloi w ii inteBigeDtiam tradam, ^mm soGmm est 
hactenui retris praponi a dootoribus Teatris. Oroduts Bla- 
joribiMqvidem Teatris nta dicta sunt qsKlUi, ut enmt »wy«w', 
non nisi rm^mnit interpretabantur. 

s At verse 28th, where, however, it is particaUurly obvious 
that Christ merely enlarges the compass of the Old Testament 
law,Socinns saysi Sic plane demonstratie non lUad ezphmare 
velle,'«ed alN{m4 diversuii» ab iate prwponsie. 
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uyiiUui krtei^A^fl, ^ide ike ^Kpaekor, a remark whioh 
« equally applioBUe to evary Immm aon^ponliaB. 
Nor ao long as the |)er6oii to whom v« speak is de8t»* 
tate of this essential requisite to anderstatidtngy aaa 
way multitiMie of expknatiaaa, hov we wisk to be 
^omfteiBteod, e^er oeitainly prevoot mistakftife Thos it 
teppeos, thigt ihe very expositions vhicli the Lold 
UmBBlf ^ves of die Old Testam^t kw> are again 
liable to raisapprehensioii, and hav^^ beea in fiueit, 
l^reaHy missppreheiKled. We henoe lay down as die 
tectmd taiHm ■eoessary &r a right uodorstanding of 



* TThis touches a point, upon which, even among law- 
yets, opinions diverge. We find t#o vlassM opposed to ettdti 
otker, of which the one cotfteiidt ft>r the iitmoet pcMiUe 
Itferw/fuifiJtneDt tef the iaw, hopes, by ^naetmentk dmoemUng 
to the minutest details, to estahliah justice om a firm basis, 
and assigns to the judge bo other function but the mechanical 
one, of searching the Codex for the. title which applies to the 
particular case in dispute, and reading there the decision 
•slrBflfdy made to his hand. The etther jre^uires attestios to 
the moid ef the Itgislater, as the mast indiipenaable reqoisite 
for ««abiiBg the judge to administer the ktw, not merely 
.accordflag to its letter, hKt its spirit. Even new there faUs 
into my head some very apposite obsenratioM «f an eMesmed 
jurist, beloftgiag So the ■umber of those irira iind, in the 
woKte «f Christ, the surest basis ei |listiee. See Belwc^*s 
iBtrodHGtiOR to the dd «disieft ni his Gruniri§9Jnm Ciml 
ppoceftf (1^2), a. 4 j << Ahoiw «U» it is heee requisite that the 
Uarfer be a etr immtt. It is oat the Cheolegians only, we 
alio tnay Say, PwOm /ami JwAaemrnOhim.'*^ This suppases, 
^ef «oame> that the expesitkm ef the law does net cottsist in 
the mere busancse ef tsmiiBg o«er the pafi^es «f the Cedes, but 
•iM An explanation of it in the spirit ef the Jegiskitar m w«li 
as in the spirit of abstract justioe. 
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theaequd: Jl^mamlpreceptsif Christ, or his eaq^bm- 
aUom qf ikom of the Old Testameniy must themselves 
be OffoinitUerpretedin the spirit cf Christ. But how 
then can I make it appear that I expound the precepts 
of the kwgiTer by whom I am addressed, in the spirit of 
that lawgiver ? I can give no other external evidence 
of this, than that my exposition perfectly harmonizes 
with whatever else I know him to have delivered.* 
Now with respect to the following sayings, we are 
placed in a singular predicament, for we find that 
just those persons in the Christian world who have 
pre-eminently resigned themselves to the guidance of 
the Divine Spirit, and given testimony, both by word 
and walk, of the most serious Christian dispositions, 
have followed a mode of interpretation which we are 
compelled to characterize as not spiritual but camaL 
Many of the most devout believers of early times, 
the evangelical sects of the middle ages, and the most 

» So that here also the universal law of interpretatioii 
hdidf , Tix. To expound an author by himself. Origen, even 
in hit day, justly decUres, althoagh he afterwards fiUls to 
make a proper application of the rule, that by it we most de- 
cide where Christ's sayings and precepts are to be understood 
literally, and where not. De Prindpiis, iii. c 19 : Ltm rtmrt 

wi Xiiy§f iftmmn rkg y^mfmi, l^sfttiJig fi»f»ftZu9f w^ ri ttm^k r^f 
Xl^f iXs^f f Irrif, mmi iff ^vmto, »«) l^n ^uimfuff i|i;^vivs«v 

/•i««9 riff y^mfnt vwvf r*? ««r« rj^v XiJ^tf 
Ji}»fdr9». To lis it seems surprising, that Origen quotes 
this text and vers. 23 and 34 of the same chapter, as precepts 
aboat which there can be no question, whether they are to be 
observed »mwk rj^» Xt&», or not. 
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serious of those of the Greek church, the Meuoiiites, 
and above all the Quakers, have construed the com- 
mandments, which Christ proceeds to deliver either 
in part or whole, not merely literally but even o^ 
tohUely; so as to make them obligatory, like the pre- 
cept of supreme love to God, upon all and at all 
times. To understand and fulfil a commandment in 
its literal sense, is not, per «e, reprehensible whenever 
the mind of the legislator has actually required it to-be 
80 fulfilled ; the literal fulfilment can only be objected 
against when the mind of the legislator has called for 
something else.* Now, as we are persuaded that the 
Saviour, in the subsequent sayings, has not required 
a literal observance in every case, but merely under 
particular circumstances, we cannot but call the mode 
of interpretation to which we allude, inasmuch as it is 
not sufficiently imbued with the spirit of the lawgiver, 
a carnal interpretation, t. e. relatively to the law- 
giver's mind, imperfect and dead. That it is of this 
kind, and consequently false, we evince, 1. From the 
fact, that it does not continue throughout consistent 
with itself, nor construe literally every precept of 
Christ, and every precept in all its bearings. For if we 
are to hold by the letter without admitting any modifi- 

■ Compare the obsenrations upon ver. 19, where it has been 
shewn hov the literal obBervance of a law may, under certain 
drcumstanoes, amount to a breach of it. It is well known, 
that by a literal construction of the English acts of Parlia- 
ment, the spirit of the law is often eyaded and contemned, 
And yet it was just respect for the decisions of the Parlia- 
ment, which; in this case, led to their literal construction ; 
while in the common law other principles reigned. 
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artioB on tke part of Ae Spiril, ^n must Ae Qoaker; 
i^fo is oonqpeHed by his fliend to ^go a mile, go with 
Mm twain,'* tvtn thongk the ftieod finds hi» com- 
paay an insoffeiaUe penance. Then most he also de«- 
ast from testifying against sin and felsehood, because 
it is wiitCen, << Reefet not evil,** Fesislanee compfe- 
hencBng not merely <teeds but Kkewise words. 2. 
Becaose not only do manifold affirmations of ChrBt 
md the Apostles glaringly contradict those before as» 
die mom^it we construe them in an absolutely literal 
sense, but such b alBo the case with many of their 
actions, as we shall find at Ters. 22, 94, and 89. 9. 
Because the absohitely literal fulfilment of these 
commands could not, in many eases, take place, 
without the breach of that highest eommandment, 
which says, ** Thou shah love God above all things, 
and thy neighbour as thyself." Would I conibnii 
absolutdy to the precept, ^ Give to him that asketk 
thee," I must give the knife to the child, and poison 
to the man who means to commit suicide, and so on. 
The view we take assumes, accordingly, the following 
shape : The precepts which our Saviour delivBrs in 
&e sequel, are such as, in certain circumstances, t. «. 
where the duty of loving God supremely, and our 
neighbour as ourselves enjoins it, ought to be literally 
complied with, but which* in cases where, without the 
violation of that highest law, their fulfilment ia ian 
possible, are, even while left unfUfiUed acoordiag to 
the letter^ by that very nonfulfilment, fulfilled accord- 
ing to the Spirit 

Now, here two other observations suggest them- 
selves, which are essential for the proper understands 
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ing of wliai follows^ and the negleei of whioht iu fg^ 
neral* has gtvem Imth to many iiii6apiNr€^6i»iona i» 
the sci»[ioe of exegesis, and ethicsk We have, in tba 
first place, to take into conaklefatioat the popidar and 
figurative language used by our Saviour. To the 
nature of popular dUction} belong eaaentiaUy the two 
qualities of simplicity and impremve»ess ^ as that 
nation which,, of all in modern times^ is best skilled 
in popular eloquence expresses it : The popular orator 
must speak in broad plain terms. But nothing, ia 
more discrepant from this character of diction, than 
the measured distinctions of the logician or the end-* 
less clauses of the jurist* With brevity and pith* 
must the man who addresses the people express him** 
self, reckoning upon the sensus eommtmis of hia 
audience for the interpretation of what he says. It 
is in this simple, concise and nervous style that our 
Saviour speaks. << Give to him that asketh thee*" 
What! a knife to the murderer? no* The Spirit 
teaches the exception. << It is more blessed to give 
than to receive/' (Acts xx. 35.) Must I then never 
accept a present ? The Spirit teaches the exception 
<< When thou makest a dinner or a supper, call not 
thy friends nor thy brethren, neither thy kinsmen^ 
but call the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind," 
(Luke xiv. 12.) So I ought never to invite my 
friends to a feast I The Spuit again shews, what 
is the limitation. " Children obey your parents m 
all things," (Col. iii. 20.) Even when they order 
what ia sinful? The exception is taught by the Spirit. 
" Forgive thy brother until seventy times seven," 
(Matt, xviii. 22.) And therefcM*e not until seventy. 
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times seven and once ? The Spirit answers the ques- 
tion. Thus it is that the Holy Scripture, like a ge- 
nuine book of the people, without reducing its pre- 
cepts into methodical clauses, and thereby eva;K>rat- 
ing all their force, calculates universally upon the 
Spirit as an interpreter, and cannot where that is 
wanting, be understood. 

Another trait belonging to the popular character 
of the diction of Christ and the Apostles is figura- 
Hveness, Of this, exemplification b a particular 
species. A happily chosen image is that mode of 
expression of which Augustine so beautifiiQy says, 
that it '< becomes little to the little, and great to the 
great.** It is intelligible to the child. Into the niind 
of the unenlightened hearer it falls like a seed, which, 
through the fructifying operation of the spiritus in- 
terpreSf gradually casts off the husk, and waxes to a 
tree. A well chosen image is also, however, the 
most pleasing mode of compression for the highly 
gifted, for it not only addresses itself to all men, but 
to the whole man. It calls equally into exercise, 
fancy, wit, intellect, and feeling. All true popular 
orators have been aware of this ; but our modern 
insipid preachers of morality have overlooked it 
to their own disadvantage. Now, this parabolical 
and figurative style of diction we find in the New 
Testament, which is chiefly to be accounted for from 
the drcumstance, that that is the growth of an Oriental 
soil. The observations which we made at page 24th 
of the Introduction, show to what an extent figurative 
expresf<ion had become prevalent in the public dis- 
courses of the Jews, at the time of our Saviour. The 
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first advantage of the use of such diction, ^accord- 
ingly was, that Christ's discourse was thereby in« 
telligible to the nation.* Here, however, is just a 
case in which, what was national to the Hebrews^ was 
at the same time trufy universaL How immeasur> 
ably more impressive than if the bare abstract ideas 
were expressed, are such sayings of Christ as the foU 
lowing : " If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out 
and cast it from thee." " Whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also." 
" Let the dead bury their dead," &c. This very 
character of the New Testament diction, might, how- 
ever, on the other hand, when the Spirit4|||i not 
lend its aid as interpreter, occasion many mistakes, 
inasmuch as an image, still more thfti ordinary lan- 
guage, requires to be understcKxl, cmm grano salis. 
From such an unspiritual misapprdbension of Luke 
X. 4j e. g. has the principle of tBe Quakers not to 
salute, taken its origin.*^ '^ 

« It is worth while to attend to a remark which, on this 
occasion, strongly suggests itself, viz. what an influence the 
Spirit of the Saviour exercises even upon the parabolical ex. 
pressions which he used. In the sermon on the Mount, many 
of these are closely allied with dicta of the Riihbins, which 
Tiuiy be found collected by Corrodi in the Beylragett zur Be- 
forderung des vernunfiigen Denkens, Heft v. seite 90; but 
they are in part so indecent, that the Translator did not deem 
it Tight to quote them, without alteration. As an example, 
let the saying of Christ, *' M'hosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek," &c. be compared with the Rabbinical dictum : 
*' When a neighbour calls thee ass, put a hamper on thy 
back.** Michaelis makes a similar observation, li^inl. ins N. 
T. Th. i. 8. 144, 4te. Ausg. 

b It is a very singular inconsistency in this otherwise 
Q 
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These introductory remai^ may suffice to place 
us at the general point of view, from which the fol- 
lowing sayings are to be apprehended. 

We can exemplify the meaning of the affirmation 
in verses 21, 22, and, at the same time, of what we 
understand by the spiritual construction of the com- 
mandments of Christ in no better way than by quoting* 
the admirable elucidation which Luther gives of these 
verses. Luther, indeed, may serve in more respects 
than one, as voucher for the remarks we have made 
above. He was the Man of the people, and nothing 
differs more from his manner, than distributiug into 
claustfpor by nice distinctions, exactly defining bis 
words. Mfhoever wants the Spirit to reconcile then^y 
will find in hlfn contradiction upon contradiction. 
Nor did any ever know better how to handle pro- 
verbial parabolic ^diction ; and, moreover, he is just 
the finest exampiS, to prove that a simple upright 
mind and pious heart will know to put the true inter- 
pretation upon the words of our Saviour, even when 
they are without " borders and fringes.'' How pro- 
foundly, and yet at the same time, in how universally 
intelligible a way, does he explain this 21st and 22d 
verse ? " Now, Christ takes up this command, and 
means as it were to say, Ye have heard firom the 
Pharisees, how Moses ordained, and how, from an- 
cient times, it has been taught. Thou shalt not kilL 



Ivglily estimable Christian sect, that while they hold fast 
tho direct literal sense of many precepts, they protest against 
uittlorsUiiidin-f the words of the institution in baptism and 
the Lord's Supper, in any other than a spiritual sense. 
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And on that accounty you flatter and pride yourselves, 
and stalk about as persons diligent in studying and 
practising God's commandment, as they have learnt 
from Moses, and as it has been handed down by the 
ancients. You build upon, and boast of this, that it is 
Moses himself who says, Thou shalt not kill. You • 
stop short at the letter, and will let it have no other 
than the plain meaning which the sound conveys, so 
that the simplest must acknowledge, that of a truth it 
stands so in the book. And thus you darken the 
words with your loud assertions and corrupt glosses, 
so that it is impossible to see what they imply or 
express. For, do you suppose, that he speaks mere- 
ly of your fist, when he says, Thou shalt not kill ? 
What then does thou mean? It does not simply 
mean thy hand, or foot, or tongue, or any other single 
member, but all that thou art both in body and soul. 
Just as if I should say to any one. Thou shalt not do 
that, I address myself not to the fist but to the whole 
person. Yea, even were I to say, thy hand shall not do 
so, still it is not the hand alone I mean, but the 
entire person whose the hand is ; for the hand itself 
could do nothing, if the body, with all its members, 
did not co-operate. Hence it is that, Thou shalt not 
kill, expresses as much as if he had said. Whatever 
members you have, and however many ways you 
may find to kill, whether it be with hand, or tongue, 
or heart, or sign, or gestures ; whether you look surly, 
and refuse with your eyes to let your neighbour live, 
or whether you do so with your ears, when you hate 
to hear him talked of — all. that means to kill. For 
then is your heart and all about you so disposed, as 
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to wish that he were already dead. And though the 
hand be motionless the while, and the tongue silent, 
and eyes and ears refrain, still the heart is full of 
murder and bloodshed." 

In the 21st verse we have to notice, in reference 
to the language, the ov joined to the future in the pro- 
hibitory clauses of the law; upon which compare 
Winer, Gramm, s. 260. "Etfrat in verses 21 and 22 
might be taken imperatively, as afterwards at ver. 48, 
c. vi. 5; See Alt, Gramm. N. T. p. 137. This is 
not necessary, however, and we may still abide by 
the pure idea of the future. 

Let us now examine in particular, 1st, the different 
degrees of the transgression ; 2d, The name ddiXfog ; 
and 3d, The different degrees of the punishment: 
Af%er which we shall deduce the exegetical result. 

1. With regard to the different grades of the 
transgression, the word ^jy/^ser^a/, as likewise the He- 
brew DJ/T, nDn> according to the etymon, (o^yaw, 
cosyca) signifies a vehement emotion of the mind ; and 
that, in the later usus loquendi, of such a kind as to 
cause another harm.* So, on the other hand, ayacraw 
(dyixoi, 7aw=;^cfw, ^avddvu,) to arise, to open one's 
self towards another ; and in Hebrew iflK ^^^ !Il2n> 
(cognate with niN si^d fl^K cvpere, capere,) de- 
note a vehement emotion, which seeks to possess and 



* Originally it denoted every impulse, even the ebullition 
of Love ! Hence e^yag or l^yh Wi^i^uv rtvi. ** To turn the 
affections towards any one." See the Scholiast upon Thu- 
cydides, I. viii. ed. Bip. p. 592: r» i9rt<piesiv i^yn* Ivt r*u 
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receive another into one's self. Just as every passion 
which does not stand under the government of know- 
ledge, is faulty, so are both of these. In the usus 
loquendif however, it is chiefly o^^, which has ac- 
quired the bad accessory sense of a blind passion, 
not gaided by knowledge ; so that, Jas. i. 20, it is 
directly affirmed : * O^jj avhohg dtxaiotfvvrjv 0goD ou xa- 
rggya^firoM, and, Col. iii. 8, among other vices, anger 
is forbidden to the Christian ; comp. 1 Tim. ii. 8. 
At the same time, both the Old and New Testa- 
ments, in ascribing o^y^ to the Divine Being, recog- 
nize likewise an emotion guided by knowledge, and 
consequently holt/t which yet brings evil upon another. 
Hence the h^yiZi<t&aii is predicated even of Christ, 
Mark iii. 5 ; and in Eph. iv. 26, the Apostle per- 
mits us to be angry, but not to sin; so that anger 
is not contemplated as necessarily connected with 
sin. Were the reading g/xJj authentic, this verj'^ pas- 
sage would serve to shew, that the New Testament 
recognizes a holy kind of anger. E/x^ would tlien 
have to be translated not sine causoy but temere^ 
which is more comprehensive. In Polybius, 1. i. 5:2, 
2, we find conjoined g/x? and aXoyUroiz* Even when 
we admit that g/x? is not genuine, it results sufficient- 
ly from the context, that the particular emotion here 
meant is one not under the sway of knowledge.* 



A Euthymius : H^tviCis T% t« i < » 7, «&» knTki Ta.wavu.fi 
v^y «^yifi', ttA-Xft fi09fi9f Tfjv &»at^»v t^tSaXtv fi ykf iVK-ett- 
» Sy »(piXifitos, 'Em )t tv»ai^»s i^yh *l ytvoftivfi xttret rSv «r0< 
XtTtveftifoiv hetvriets vSv IvrtkH* rdv BtoUf trav fih v^og ! x ?/• 
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This leads us to a consideration of the reading. 
After Erasmus, Luther, Mill, Pfaff, Bengel* and 
Eichhom, (according to whom it was not in the 
primitive gospel,^) had banished £/xn from the text^ 
it has found in Griesbacb, Comment. Criticus in 
textum N. T., Part i. p. 46, a zealous defender. 
As respects the outward authorities of the Codices 
and Versions for and against the word, they do not, 
as Griesbach shews, merely equiponderate^ but those 
in its &vour are the more weighty. It is omitted in 
the Codex Vaticanus in 48, 198, in the Ethic^ic, the 
Arabic Polyglott translation, in the Anglo- Saxon and 
the Vulgate. On the other hand, it is to be found 
in the Cod. Cant, as well as in all other Greek 
Codices, in the Syriac Polyglott version, in the 
Phyloxenian, Koptic, Armenian, Gothic and Scla- 
vonic, &c. As to the omission of the word, how- 
ever, in the former authorities, Griesbach rests upon 
the argument, that that may be much more easily 
explained from the mode of thinking prevalent in 
the three first centuries, than its interpolation conld 
be. In proof of this, he appeals to the avowals of 
Jerome and Cassian, of whom it is undeniable, that 
they removed it ibr doctrinal reasons. Jerome, in 

Aytiimt »mi ftXm^tkfiag i^t^iifuim. Grotias : 
Merito tUn additum. Neque enim iracundus mt quiiquis 
irasci solet, tied qui •St «v liT, tuii If »Jt »» li?, mmi ftmXXtv ii )f^ 
ut AristotelM loquitur. Compare Lutlier*8 admirable woFds 
on thin text alwut lawful anger. 

a Beogel : Plane humanum L»coe glossa senaum redolet. 
Ne pharisasi quidero sine cama irasci fas esse oontenderunt* 

b Einleiu i. 415-«67. 
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his conunent on the text, says : Radendum est ergo 
sine causOf quia ira viri justitiam Dei non opera- 
tur. Cassian De Instit; Coenob. viii. 20, says 
that sine causa has been superfluously interpolated 
by those, qui amputandam iram pro justis causis 
minime putaverunt, quum utique nullus, quamlibet 
absque ratione eommotus, sine causa dicat irasci. 
Now, although Jerome affirms that sine causa did 
not appear in plerisque andquis CodicUntSy this is 
not, however, quite certain. At least Blanchinus 
found it in translations of a date anterior to Je^ 
rome's time, in the Codex Vercellensis, Veronensis, 
Corbejensis and Brixianus ; and even the &thor 
himself did not, at an earlier period of his life, ven- 
ture to leave it out ;■ nor yet in a work which ho 
composed in his later years, Pelag. L ii. § 5, where 
he quotes the paaaage with the sine causa^ although 
it is here he says that the words are awanting in 
plerisque antiquis Codidbus, The Latin fathers too, 
Augustine, Cyprian, Hilary, and the author of the 
Opus Imperfectum, read the sine causa. Nor can 
it be denied that much speaks in favour of its ge- 
nuineness, as recently Kaufer, Meyer, and others 
have again done. Still, however, we must say of 
the doctrinal argument of Griesbach, that it is not 
sufficient ; For what he proves with respect to Je- 
rome and Cassian, is less applicable to the other ec- 
clesiastical fathers. These two were just the prin- 
cipal founders of the more severe Monachism, and 
their monkish notions of morality, combining with 

« In the letter ad Castorinam, Ep. xiii. 
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views derived from the stoical philoaopby, might easily 
lead them to take offence at every manifestation of 
feeling ; Whereas it may be shewn that the majority 
of the &thers of the ancient church expressly as- 
serted that there was a right kind of anger, so that 
it is much more easy to account for the interpo* 
lation than the omission.* We must further add, 
that s/x^ in this passage would take away all nerve 
from the stern tone of the lawgiver. And should it 
be objected, that it was indispensable in order to 
prevent mistakes, the following sayings in vers. 34, 
39, 40, 42, would have equally, nay much more, 
required some supplement. 

Under these circumstances, we profess that we 
dare not venture unconditionally to defend the re- 
ception of the word into the text. 

The second grade of anger is the utterance of the 
word 'Pax(£. Now, as to what that means, a diver- 
sity of opinion reigned even among the ancients. 
First of all, we have to discard a derivation of it, 
mentioned by Augustine and adopted by tlie £thi- 
opic translation, from the Greek *P(xxo(, Beggar}^ 
More deserving of consideration is the opinion that 

a See, for example, what Chrysostora says in the sequel at 
V. 27 and 28 : '£«*} ftiy rva l^yr^i ^ttfta-ftiv ma vi^uxtVf iiV^y r« 
tlxii' Urttvfia ^^ ch^ tv'rotSf ^XX« %et6a*a^ <rn» WtfivfcM* itnTXt^ 
xatratyt itfi^irt^a iyxureu. Comp. what Augustine, Sernoon 
ii. in Ps. zxz. (Tom. iv. ed. Ben. p. 117,) says upon the anger 
of the righteous, with allusion to John ii. 17* 

^ In a fragment from Nicostratus we likewise find the ex- 
clamation : S xaTa^ro^rav fa.M9$ ! It is there, however, not a ge- 
nerttl expression of scorn ; but actually is applied to a garment. 
See Suidas, s. v. »cT««rTvrr«v. 
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the word is a simple interjection, aa expression of 
contempt, like the Latin Hem^ as it were, derived 
from the root pp^* and hence equivalent to the old 
English, OiU upon tkee ! Augustine informs us that a 
Jew told him the word had no specific meaning, but 
was merely expressive of disdain. It is to this that 
Chrysostoro likewise virtually comes back, when he 
says, that among the Syrians the word signifies the 
same as the threatening 26 among the Greeks. If it 
could with propriety be taken in this sense, there would 
then be gained the advantage of a gradation, as first Au- 
gustine, and af^wards Erasmus, Beza and Cocceius 
supposed, who considered the o^itjittku as signifying 
the ira restricti animiy {'xcfXtiroLmiv) as TertuUian 
denominates it, *Paxa, the breaking forth in utter- 
ance (j^yv\ns&ai)y and Mof^e as properly denoting 
abusive language (xoexoXo^/a). If *P(xxa be an inter- 
jection, we can then also most easily understand why 
it has been lefl by the Evangelist untranslated. These 
reasons, however, do not suffice to obviate the ob- 
jection which stands against this explanation, viz. 
That the interjectional import of the word is unde- 
monstrated, and besides, that in connection with the 
word og av ehji tuj ddsX(p(p aurov we naturally expect 
not so much an interjection as a nickname. The 
other explanation which we find in Jerome, Hilary, 
the author of the Opus Imperf. and the Greek Scho- 
lia, is that which, since the time of Grotius, has met 
with most approbation, and which almost all more 
modem commentators have adopted. According to 
it, the word is the Hebrew p^*^, not taken so much 
in the sense of neqttamy which it has in Hebrew, 
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Judges TX.4; xL4; 2 Sam, wL i^ m m Oml m.v m t t^T 
eerebrocarent^ Blockhead* The most obvious disadvan- 
tage, however, connected with thb interpretation, viz. 
That then the name expresses precisely the same as 
the subsequent M»^f — *Paxa is then = to &f^Wy xfvs^ 
^^w — is avoided by the supposition that diis word 
was in the usus loquendi less forcible than fuj^g. 
Thus the author of the Opus. Imp. says : Vulgare 
verbum erat apud Judaeos, quod non ex ira neque 
ex odio, sed ex aliquo motu varie dicebant raagis 
Jiducia causa quam iyaeundia. In fact the Rabbins 
used rnO p*l when they wished to convey a gentle 
reproach. Compare in particular Drusius, who treats 
of the word at great detail,* and Lightfoot on the 
text. But what renders this derivation doubtful, is the 
manner in which the word is written. If ^%d be the 
Chaldaic KpH* why is it not spelt ^fixd, in the 
same way as K£)0 '^ ^ Greek, spelt xfipag, and 
all the compounds of H^Il c* g«9 B^i^XsI/a, Bij^tfO/'dce, 
Bn&<pa^fl ; Or why not also \mx6^ afler the analogy of 
Bat^\ Tat^X (71*y)> Ka/wfc* (py) ? We have 
to add that the Syriac translator uses*> }o; a word 
by no means synonymous with p^^. Had he wished 

• Comment, ad. roc. Hebr. N. T. and Proverbia classis ii. 
Lib. W. No. 16. 

^ We here append a remark npon the sound of A, which all 
Aramaeic words in the N. T. are known to possess. This fact 
is universally admitted : But how can it be reconciled with 
the other, that the Syriac was the common language of Gali- 
lee, (Michaelis, Einlett. in, N. T. i. 145,) that the inhabi. 
tants of Tiberias pronounced the Kametz like O, (Oesenius 
Lehrgeb. s. 39), and that in general under the goyemment 
of the 8e)eucid8e, the Syriac exercised' the strongest influence 
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to express this, he must have written }aDj;« 
And should it be objected that he has slavishly 
copied the Greek orthography, an appeal in 
proof of the reverse may be made to Acts i. 



upon that dialect of the Chaldaic, which the Israelite! brought 
back with them from the captivity ? While some contend 
that this is the pronunciation in the more refined dialect of 
Jerusalem, others seek the cause of it in the hilly character of 
Paleatine, which endeared to the natives, as it does to the in- 
habitants of all mountainous regions, the sound of a. Others 
give a different account. Why, however, do they refuse to stop 
short at what is the most natural explanation, viz. That the 
Hebrews preserved in its purity, at least at that time, the pro- 
nunciation which they brought with them from East Aram ? 
Ought not the corrupt language which we find in the Jerusa« 
loin Tahnud much rather be called Chaldaic than Syriac ? 
The name Syro-Chaldaic, which is derived from Origen, is 
doubtless unfounded, and ought to be changed for that which 
Pfannkuche proposed, viz. the Aramaeic or Chaldaic of Pales- 
tine. But even supposing that the Syriac pronunciation had 
an effect, especially upon the adjacent Oalilee, is the o sound 
in the western Aramaeic to be supposed at the time of Christ ? 
The rudiments of our diacritical signs in the Syriac, do 
not, even according to the latest investigations (Hupfeld*8 ex- 
cellent essay in the Studien und Kritiken, iii. 4. 790), extend 
beyond the sixth century. At this very time our oldest ac- 
coanta of the discrepance in the pronunciation of the a sound 
between the East and West Aramaeans also fall (Assemani, 
Bibl. Or. ii. 407), ^ith which the inquiry regarding the 
vowel points synchronizes, (Hupfeld, s. 808). Supposing, 
however, that the Syrian pronunciation had an influence 
upon that of Palestine, still in the time of Christ, this was not 
at all different from the East Aramaeic, as, in general, the dif- 
ference of the two dialects is problematical. (See Hupfeld, 
Studien und Kritiken, iii. % 293). 
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19, where he restores the Greek Aceldama not ac- 
cording to the defective Greek orthography, but 
according to the Syriac. Now, the word which 
he here gives \o\ answers in point of form not 
to the Hebrew pH, but to pi, from pp"^ to be 
thin ; Whence in Syriac come also the substantives 
jZooj > jZiOaaO) levitaSf contemptibilitas. To this deri- 
vation of the word points the double x with which 
|axxa is spelt in Cod. 13, 106, in Wetstein's Gloss. 
Alb., Theodoret (Opp. T. iv. 946.) In the Phi- 
loxenian Translation, likewise, the Ridley Cod. has 
Jaoj;, the Cod. Par., on the contrary Jo; and 
Cod. Barsal. .^; (See Eichhorn's Repert. vii. 26 ; 
X. 21). To this derivation points also the gloss of 
Theophykict : Tntg di rh '^an^ gu§t^i xarciirrygrov 
(pafft (fY\f/,aimv. They who thus expounded took 
the root .©; in the sense of exspuit, which we hold 
to be only secondary. The decision betwixt the 
two derivations we take from the passages of the 
Rabbins. These show incontestably, that p^^ or 
Np^*1 was, among the Jews of Palestine, very 
commonly usfed as a gentie term of reproach. 
That, along with it, there was another J«f p*1 in the 
sense of vilis equally in vogue, is a groundless 
supposition ; the more so that Castellus and Schaaf, 
as it seems, took this adjective only from the N. T. 
The Greek mode of spelling is doubtless irregular ; 
still, however, no great weight can be laid upon that. 
The Septuagint sometimes write the Hebrew »" with 
the short vowel e, as in 'EXa/^ Dy^V* ^^^y* 1 ^^e stum- 
bled on an instance where they even put a for it. The 
city of the Levites ny£3^D> Josh. xxi. 37, is written 
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Maipdy ivhereas Josh. xiii. 18, it is Ma/^fta^, and][in 
Jer. xlviiu 21, even M«pa^. The Cfaithib» however, 
here reads nyfllO* Perhaps, also, the ancient pro- 
Tiunciation underwent a change, as e. ff. the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem said ^^i son, instead of *^i and 
the Galileans pronounced the Schwa as if it were oa ; 
see Boavg^yg^, Mark iii. 17. As regards the Syriac 
interpreter, however, we must suppose that in Syria 
that term of reproach was not current, and hence, 
that he adhered to the tone of the Greek word, as 
the final a sound likewise shews. There may ako 
be a dispute as to the sense of the word p^*l among 
the Rabbins, viz. whether it signifies persons light 
or vrnd with respect to character, as in our trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, or with respect to un- 
derstanding. The latter deserves the preference, as 
in several passages HI ID is expressly joined with it. 
See the passages from A ben Ezra, in Drusius. Ac- 
cordingly it is wrong in De Wette to translate 
" Taugenichts" good for nothing.^ 

We now pass to the other term of opprobrium, 
Mfio^g. It may be said, that, according to the way in 
which we understand ^axa, it is not weaker than 
Mo^^i, and hence that there is not here that gradation 
which is required. This objection is, however, of 

a Luther, like the Vulgate, has " Rachn" which is the 
more likely to lead the German reader astray, by making him 
think of Rwhe. The word is also spelt with x in the Cod. 
Cantab, pax'^* The x i' irregularly put in the N, Test, 
and sometimes also elsewhere, for p in Aram»ic ; so Matt, 
xxvii. 46, faCetx^etu for '>3np2tt*. 
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little moment, as any one, eyen from modem lan- 
guages, may remember how arbitrary is the force 
of appellations of this kind, and that the very coarsest 
become at last the most gentle, in consequence of be- 
ing frequently used. Now that ^xa was in every day 
life quite a common nickname, we are informed by 
several of the fathers. In the very &ct also that, 
in the usus loquendi, it had lost its primitive signifi- 
cance, and was generally known at the time as a 
gentle kind of nickname, we have to seek the reason 
why the Aramseic word has been retained in the 
Greek work of Matthew. This circumstance, we are 
convinced, goes far enough to vindicate the position 
of the fji,ta^6s after ^axa. Modem interpreters have al- 
most unanimously embraced the opinion of Nachti- 
gall,* who, in an essay upon the word,^ enforces the 
O. T. usus loquendi, according to which, wisdom, 
in the highest sense^ always includes the fear of God, 
and foolishness is the designation of idolatry and 
ungodliness. Even Phavorinus observes upon the 
word Meof$g : c/j^rai xai kri roD d^sov tuO aviarou. So, 
in like manner, Dilherr, Farrago Rituum Sacrorum, 
p. 171: Dicimus ita<|ue Mco^i secundum Ebraicam 
consuetudinem debere accipi, apud quos 7^ dicitur 
homo impius et Ahog, and also Ligbtfoot. This sup- 
position, however, to say the least, is very doubtful. 



* Some time prior Ernest Aug. Schuize had, in his Spec, 
in Matt. Frank. 1758, explained the word like Nachtigall, 
but remained unknown. 

•» Neties Alagazia fur Religions philosophie, Von Henke, 
ill. g. VJO. 
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for the emphatic accessory sense had by no means 
fixed itself, and in the other passages where Mo^po; 
appears, as Matt. vii. 26; xxiii. 17, 19; xxv. 2, 3, 8, 
is not at all to be found. 

2. We must also direct our attention to the word 
adsX^;. Here and at vers. 23, 24; viii. 15, 21, in 
the sequel, Christ calls our neighbour, brother. In 
this case also we have to distinguish between the 
sense in which he used the word, and that in which 
it was apprehended by his carnal minded hearers. 
With them the ahiK^g and o v\fi<sm were merely sy- 
nonymous "milieompcUriot ; or it signified, in general, 
another^ which Erasmus and Grotius adopted for the 
meaning here: alteri cuivis. (See annotations on ver. 
43). But the sense in which Christ apprehended 
terms of this kind, is shewn by what he says Matt. 
xxiii. 8y 9, about the names Father and Brother. Just 
as \}ihg 6ioZ (compare observ. on ver. 9) in its lower sig- 
nification, may be applied to all men, but means, ac- 
cording to its more perfect signification, the regener- 
ated many so also does ddeXpciy on the one hand, de- 
signate, generally, man in his relation to his neigh- 
bour ; inasmuch as, according to Acts xvii. 26, being 
all sprung from one blood, they constitute one fisunily, 
and in so far are bound to mutual affection.^ But, 
with deeper truth, it designates ^ believer in relation 
to his fellow believers^ seeing that, according to J 
Pet. i. 23, these have all been born of incorruptible 

*• lu this deeper sense even Epictetus used the word, 1. i. 

C. 1 3, § 3 : * Ay^^^fTtf^tfy, »h% kiti\if roZ « ^ i X ^ 1; <r»v ffuwrtv^ h t^tt 
r i 9 Ai« v^iytvev, "vm^ vlog l» tSv eturaiv rTiPfAxran yi- 
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seed, and form one spiritual family. Here, where 
Christ is addressing persons as yet unregenerate, it is 
the more general acceptation which predominates. If 
even the more general relation of brotherhood imposes 
an obligation to love, how much more the higher one ? 
3. We have further to notice the degrees of the 
penalty. The meaning of the term K^/er/g has, in an 
antiquarian respect, given rise to disputes. Did it 
occur nowhere but at ver. 21, in the addition made 
by the lawyers to the Mosaic commandments, one 
would feel no scruple to interpret it generally, as 
signifying the Judgment^ i. e. the dvU penalty. The 
law of Moses allowed vengeance for blood, so that 
the revenger might put to death the slayer on the 
spot where he met him. But when civil relations 
eame to be better regulated, the delivery of the 
murderer to the judgment was introduced ; and, 
in order to guard against private revenge, the law> 
vers of after times added to the law. That the mur- 
derer should be handed over.to^the judgment. Here 
then the judgment might be taken at once to signify the 
Moffistracy in general, and not so much, as the inter- 
preters state, the tOfiB^Drl as the ^^^^• The climax, 
however, which Christ makes in the 22d versei^'^com- 
pels us to suppose that some specific subordinate tri- ' 
bunal is meant by x^/V/( ; And this is also confirmed by 
what we know of the Jewish courts of justice. Accord- 
ing to the account of the Rabbins, the Hebrews had 1. 
In places of less than 120 inhabitants, a court of three 
members, which had not power to decide upon capital 
offences, but only in questions of money, mJIDD VI l 
2. In places of more than 120 inhabitants, a court of 
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twenty-three members competent to try for capital 
crimes, D^WBi Vll Their decisions, however, re- 
quired to be confirmed by the Sanhedrin ; 3. The 
Saiihedrin of Seventy-two, which also decided all 
matters of high consequence, such as upon peace 
and war, upon false prophets, &c.* The lowest court, 

* Josephu8 is known to deviate from these accounts, in 88 
far as, according to him, the second tribunal consisted of only 
seven judges, Antiq. iv. 8, 14 and 38. Comp. de Bello Jud. 
ii. 20. 5. Moses assigns no number, and so we remain dubious 
whether to follow the statement of Josephus or that of the Rab- 
bins. Few have ventured, like Selden, at once to charge the 
former with an error. The majority, without more ado, dis- 
card the Rabbinical tradition. In fact, it is difficrftt^im- 
agine that a public man, such as Josephus was, should^Rnav^ 
known the judicial institutions of his country^^with which 
he had even much to do. Of the Rabbinical traditions, also, 
we become distrustful, when we read the |bost ancient tes- 
timony upon the subject, the Mischna^Rie Tr. Sanh. c. i. 
§ 6, where the proof that there wer«Knd the reason why 
there were, twenty-three judges, ararorought forward in a 
very strange manner : To which, oveifknd above, the Gemara 
adds sundry fabulous intentions, which are obviously purely 
imaginary. Grotius and Bemardr have endeavoured to. re- 
concile the information derived ^om these two sources, but 
in a very artificial manner, t^e look upon the Rabbinical 
account as erroneous ; and for its origin we account as follows : 
The number twenty-three was, in the later judicial admi- 
nistratieii of the Jews, holy. Ten voices constituted a [ge- 
meinde ;] eleven were required for acquittal ; twelve for con- 
dernnation. Thus was formed the number twenty-two. But 
as the number of judges must alwaj'S be odd, a twenty. third 
was added. (Selden, De Synedriis, p. 926). By the account 
of the Talmud, this number of members required to be pre- 
sent before the Sanhedrin could pass sentence. In face of the 
R 
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that of the three members, to which Beza and Ca-* 
ninius have applied the saying, is out of the ques- 
tion, because it had not, what ver. 21 presumes, 
the power of punishing murder. We should then 
have to understand by x^( the second court of 
justice, after which the Sanhedrtn would quite pro- 
perly follow. The gradation from the lower to the 
higher court, serves also at the same time to shew 
the ascent of the punishment ; as results even from 
the circumstance that in the third instance the pe- 
nalty itself, viz. Gehenna, is mentioned. For that 
reason, in place of fvo^o; iatat rjj ynm^ there stands 
6/^ rrivysmav, which elg does certainly not designate 
the4M^e, and still less is to be construed by usque 
ad, but rather, being joined in compendious con- 
struction with m^og^ signifies motion towards a place, 
just as, amonn the Greeks, ig xo^oMagy sg /juxxa-- 
^ictvj and ad Git^tas Scalas, among the Romans. 
The scale of penaBes likewise harmonizes with what 
we know of Jewift antiquities. The punishment 

semicircle of ordinary men^rs, nt three rows of three-and- 
twenty scholars, from whi^ the vacancies in the Sanhedrin 
were supplied. (Selden, 1. ii. c^ 6L Jost. Oeschichte der Juden, 
lii. s. 87). Nov, if ODce the number twenty^three had ac- 
quired this importance in the constitution of the ^Sanhedrin, 
the opinion might, in after times, easily arise, that t^ lower 
courts possessed the same quota of judges. Compare chiefly 
Selden, 1. ii. c. 5 and 6. Voisin, in his Amaerk. xum Pttgio 
Fidei, P.ii. c. 4. Wagenseil, Sota,p. 16. Leusden, Philoloerus 
Hebrao-mixtus, p. 344. Krebs, ad h. 1. Hartmann has also, 
in his Ztuammenhang des N, and A, T. lately spoken on the 
subject, yet without bringing any thing new to light. 
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ordained for murder was death by the moord ; which 
it was in the competency of the inferior court to in* 
flict. Again, tibat ordained for false prophesying, 
idolatry, &c» was stowing^ which could only be award- 
ed by the Sanhedrin. A third still higher degree of 
penalty, was deaA by fire. There can be no doubt 
but that it is to this the yUrni refers.* The decifflons 
of commentators, as to what the term means, have al* 
most always proceeded upon the annotation of Kimchi 
to Psalm xxTii. ;** in reference to which Beza, even in 
his time, says : Quam verum sit quod Kimchi notat ad 
Psalm xxvii^ nescio. The annotation, however, can be 
confirmed historically. In order to render abominable 
the place where the worship of Moloch had been per- 
formed. King Josias caused Topheth, in the Valley of 
the Children of Hinnom, to be defiled with dead bodies 
(2 Kings xxiii. 10). From that period the spot seems 
to have served permanently for the deposit of corpses 
which were intended to be suffered to decay unburied, 
(Jer. vii. 32, 33). Now, that these should, from time 
to time, have been burnt with fire, in order to prevent 
pestilential exhalations, does not, even independent of 

a The most solid information upon ^iidmi, although by no 
means exhausting the subject, is to be met with in the excel* 
lent Lectiones Varie of Sam. Petitus. They are to be found 
in the seventh volume of the Frankfort ed. of the Critici Sacri, 
among the Tractatus Varii. 

t> Kimchrs words are as follows : Dblim^b yCOV DD^n3 

nn^aDTTi nixttiian dtz; D>D>bwni dxdd opn Kim 
ninsyi niKtt'jian tj'nwb n>tan wh dw n^ni. Conso- 
nant with which, is R. Jehud LeviU in the Book Kosri, ed. 
Buxtorf. p. 72. 
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positive evidence, appear at all unlikely. The fact, 
however, may be concluded with certainty, from the 
figurative signification which /mmw obtained as the place 
of fiery torment beyond the grave. » (Thus among the 
Rabbins, see Bartolocci Bibl. Rabb. ii. 28, in the 
N. T. besides the present passage, Mark ix. 43—48 ; 
Matt. XXV. 41 ; Jam. iii. 6 ; Rev. xix. 20). The texts 
of the Apocrypha, Ecclesiasticus vii. 17, Judith xvi. 
17, form the transition to the New Testament figure. 
The latter of these speaks poetically of everlasHnff 
fire, and worms in the Jlesk of the ungodly ; conse- 
quently it ascribes to their carcases an eternal sense 
of the torment of rotting unburied, or being con- 
sumed in fiame. It may likewise, however, be infer- 
red from this, that the word cannot denote the punish- 
ment of being burnt alive,** but merely the burning of 
the unburied corpse: Although, at the same time, 
nothing hinders us from supposing that Christ meant 
here to specify some punishment out of the ordinary 
course of justice, and of an unusually terrible kind. 

Having thus defined the single words, we now ad- 
vance to the statement of the sen^ in general. And, 

a Were nSH, according to Lorsbach, to be derived from the 
Persic word, which means to 6um, and had the spot obtained 
the name from having: served even among the heathen as a 
place for burning the dead, it could be more easily explained 
why the Jews afterwards came to consume here the corpses of 
malefactors. In that case the place would have been in every 
respect, and at all times, a scene of burning. 

b We must also add, that at least, according to the state- 
ment of the Rabbins, the punishment of burning alive consist* 
ed always in the pouring in of melted lead. See Hettinger, 
Jus. Ilebrasor. p. 334. 
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first, we can demonstrate undeniably, that the h^i^tft- 
0(tty and the saying 'Po^a and /i^u^i must not be un- 
derstood in a rigidly literal, or. to speak more precise- 
ly, in an absolute sense.* For, in that case, it may 
be shewn, that Christ and the Apostles themselves 
transgressed the precept. The emotion of h^ is ex- 
pressly ascribed to former, Mark iii. 6 ; (In John ii. 
15, and at Matt, xxiii. 18, it must necessarily be pre- 
sumed) ; In £ph. iv. 26, Paul also declares that anger 
may take place and yet without sin. James, in chap. 
ii. 20, utters the faxa^ when he calls to the man pre- 
tending to faith without works : & &y^^wjn xivi. Christ 
applies fiu^oi not only to the Pharisees, but even to 
his own disciples, Matt, xxiii. 17, 19 ; Luke xxiv. 25 ; 
Comp. Gal. iii. 1, 3. Hence in explainmg the words, 
we must proceed upon the intention of the divine 
lawgiver, which is here to shew that the current 
Jewish morality did not exhaust the whole import of 
the precept. Thou shalt not kill, when it referred that 
to the mere external act of manslaughter. On the 
contrary, as Christ means to say, the law condemns 
murder, up to its faintest rudiments in the heart. We 
consequently can only suppose such an oy/iti(S&at and 
such a saying of Ictxd and fiu^i as actually lie vpon the 

* That at a very earjy period of the history of the church, 
this was often done, is mentioned by Chrysostom, who in his 
hook De Compunctione, b. i. & 2, tells us that there were 
some who imagined they sufficiently observed the command* 
ment of Christ, by just carefully avoiding to use the word 
/iMv^i. Another example of the merely literal observance o( a 
commandment amounting to a breach of it. 
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same line with the ^vfuuivooiiflidered as external act ; 
just as, upon the other hand> the htw of Grod forbids 
only that kind of ^¥ivn¥ which has been preceded by 
an 007/^fidida/, not unda* the control of knowledge, 
and consequently not r^ukted by the law. Hence 
jttscas little as the commandment not to kill, abdiishes 
the right to put to death, exercised by magistracy in the 
room of God, (Rom. i. 3), no more does the precept 
under review prohibit such an emotion of anger or 
application of the word /M^i as Christ might have felt 
or made. Because, inasmuch as in his case these ema- 
nated from an affection of mind which, both in respect 
of its source, object, and measure, stood under the 
Divine kw, never would a murder have proceeded 
from them. The anger, therefore, from which murder 
arises, and that of such a being as Christ, are not 
only differenjb in degree, but even in kind, lying 
upon two perfectly distinct lines. In the declaration 
of John, 1 £p. ill 15, that Apostle seems to have had 
this saying of his Master before hb eyes. 

Now, with respect to the penalties which the Sa- 
viour assigns to the various grades of the desire to 
kill, we remark, that they belong to this terrestrial ex- 
istence, and the criminal jurisprudence of men. Of 
course, however, it cannot have been his intention that 
terrestrial tribunab should really administer them 
in the manner snated ; for wrath, as an internal emo- 
tion, cannot come under the cognizance of any such 
court, and hence they rather designate mere liabUiiy 
to punishment, without regard to the infliction of it 
by an earthly judge. Still, as all evil which such a. 
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jiidge does not duly punish, is, by the requirements of 
justice, devolved upon the Judge eternal, it may, in 
so far, be said that these degrees of the sublunary 
punishment are representative of the degrees of the 
punishment hereafter.* 

The reason why our Saviour desoribes liability to 
pani^ment by a reference to terrestrial penalties, is to 
be sought in the fact, that he chimes in with the Pha- 
risaical maxim, v. 21 , and in contrast therewith, means 
to represent the stricter standard of his own and the 
Divine judgment. Hence he decrees the penalty con- 
nected by the former, v. 21, with the outbreaking of 
the deed, to ikt very first origin and germ of it. 
Moreover, fr(Hn what has been said, we may draw the 
weighty inference, that the disposition which lies on 
the same line with the act of sin, does, nevertheless, not 
make the subject of the disposition equally criminal 
with the doer of the act ; for instance, it does not do 
this when the reason of the sin not proceeding to the 
act, ties not in any external hinderance, but in the cir- 
cumstance that the sinful disposition has not yet at- 
tained a sufficient degree of ripeness. 

There follow two appendages, which are designed 
still more to enforce the odiousness of an inordinate 
h^il^is6(u in the sight of God. For upon the sup- 
position that a passion of this kind is really cherish- 

• It is a singular caprice, when Matth. Pfaff, in his Notw 
in Ev. Matth. p. 92, refers the »^irts and yUwa, to the tribunal 
of God, but the rwii^tot^ which lies between, to the terrestrial 
court. Comp. Lightfoot and SchSttgen. As indefensible is 
the opinion of Episcopius, that no difference of degree is 
stated. 
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ed, then, considering the severe penalty it entails 
(hence the inferential o2y)» rather ought the most 
sacred act of worship to be interrupted, than recon- 
ciliation deferred. Compare the admonition, Eph. 
iv. 26, *' Let not the sun go down upon your wrath* 
In general, reconciliation ought never to be deferred, 
forasmuch as the Divine judgment may intervene in 
a moment, and is inexorably severe. In annexing 
these further admonitions, the Saviour has again, in 
the first instance, the circumstances and disorders of 
his own times before his eyes. An unbridled thirst 
for revenge ruled both in public and private life; 
to which every page of Josephus bears testimony. 
While the carnal piety of the Pharisees fanded that 
it could buy itself off from the rigid observance of 
the moral law, by punctuality in the ritual worship. 
This is the very disposition which Hosea reprehends, 
chap. vi. 6. Compare Matt. ix. 13 ; xv. 7 — 9 ; xxiii. 
23. 

The sentence, ver. 25 and 26, standing as it does 
so loosely appended, without a conjunctive partide^ 
to the preceding context — a subject upon which we 



a At this text, the question Hii^gests itself, sui>p(>sin^ Paul 
to speak of a reprelieiisible kind of anger, how can he se- 
parate sinfulness from such a passion ? Again, supposing^ 
lum to speak of anger of a lawful kind, how can he exhort 
not to retain it over night ? We must imagine to ourselves, 
that the Apoxtle takes the word anger the secsmd time in the 
common sense, in which it means an inordinate emotion, 
Tliis he does not tolerate until evening, Imc says, that, at 
least, it ought not to la&t beyond it. Bengel : Affectus nocte 
retentus alte insidet. 
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have already spoken, p. 16, — ^has excited the suspi- 
cion that it is out of the original connection in which 
it was pronounced by our Saviour. Now, this sup- 
position might certainly be sustained, provided that 
we found the saying at any other part of the gos- 
pels more appositely introduced. That, however, is 
by no means the case. On the contrary, we find it 
somewhat modified at Luke xii. 58, 59, in such a 
connection as has baffled all the attempts of Gro- 
tius, Storr, and Olshausen, to point out the sequence 
of the ideas in any way so as not to have the appear- 
ance of being forced ; whereas, in the present instance, 
the transition from the 2dd and 24th to the 25th verse, 
is just as obvious as that from the 22d to the 23d, 
where the oh forms the concatenating link. The want 
of a closer connection must appear the less surprising, 
when we take into view the character of the sentence. 
It is a sentiment of such a sort as might be intro- 
duced into the most various trains of ideas. Were 
any to object, that these supplementary statements of 
ver. 23 — 26 enfeeble the impression of the 22d, inas- 
much as the contrast between the old and the new le- 
gislation would be much more striking without them, 
the remark is doubtless just. It would, however, be 
very arbitrary to found upon it the conclusion, that 
they proceded merely from the pen of the Evangelist; 
the more so, considering that we do not find in the 
sequel the sharp antithesis which is required between 
the old and new law, but ver. 28 carries along with 
it, in vers. 29 and 30, the like sort of appended pro- 
positions, as does ver. 44 in vers. 46 and 47. 

V. 23, 24. As the Saviour speaks from amidst the 
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reladoDB of his tiiae» it ought not to surprise us that 
the oontinuanee of the Jewish worship is presumed. 
This is likewise the case dsewhere^ c vi. 5« 17 ; Tii. 
15; X. 41 ; xviii. 17. It is interesting to observe how, 
at an after period^ when the Jewish worship had 
perished, similar declarations were, by general con- 
sent, and in a most natural way, transferred to the 
corresponding relations in the Christian economy.* 
Nor should this be at all astonishing, inasmuch as 
the Old Testament relations, reposing as they did 
upon the same ideas, were under a more spiritual 
form impressed afresh upon those of the New. Thu^ 
it was, that under this dispensation, even in the first 
centuries, what is here said of the offering upon 
the altar was applied to the Eucharist, and thence 
arose the beautiful custom, that ^e members of a 
family, before participating in the holy Supper, asked 
from each other the forgiveness of all mutual in- 
juries.^ The form in which the Saviour delivers 

* It miiBt be observed, however, that in the Romaa Catho- 
lie Church this took phice with a closer adherence to Judaism- 
Thus the controversialists of that church deduced from the 
offering and altar, inferences in favour of the mass, and of 
the permanent use of altars. See Spanheim, Duhia Evaiig. 
iii. 832. 

^ Dionys. Areop. De Eocles. Hierarehia, vii. 3, 8 : Ov 9^ 
tftrrt tr^tff ri h fwtiyi^mt, mu rnt rw Mt fiurixM u^nvMtn 
Iftinus rttus ^(is \aur«hf ittf^pifiifvf, Comp. Corderii Catena 
in Psalmos Tom. iii. p. 322, on Ps. cxlvii. 3, which text is 
here applied. Upon the principles held by the Rabbins on the 
subject of placability, compare chiefly L*Gmpereur on Mai- 
monides, De Legibus Hebreor. forensibus, (Lugd. Bat 
1637,) p. 221. 
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this admonitioo, could not fail to produce a deep 
impression upon Israelites. It places us at that 
oonjuncture» when the Hebrew has brought his ob* 
lation into. the outer court, and is waiting for the 
priest to receive it, that it may be slain in the 
forecourt of the Levites, (which was divided from 
that of the people by a railing) and presented up* 
on the altar; for, even from the latter times of 
the Jewish monarchy, the slaughter of the offered 
victims had become the exclusive business of the 
priests. At a moment like this, when the Deity was 
waiting for the oblation, to interrupt the sacred rite 
f 'V the sake of any oUier business, presupposes that 
to be of the very highest importance.* 'E^v 4r]po0- 
<p9§pg — the technical term used with ^(ftcug and 
sifX^Tg — is not to be understood of the very act of 
ofiering, as if that had already commenced, accord- 
ing to Dr. Fritzscbe's words : Si igitur offerendo tuo 



• Chrysoftom t*Q lis lytJomros I « r«f pkmvtfm^rMs r^s 
9WfTm Xiyw v«'i(^«XA«vriff ! vnt tig avriv umrm^^tfu rifttns v«-i^ 
Tnt gli rijt rXuriAv mymvrns' iuxvvg, tn auil ra r^tri^A, if«n^ 
9i^uXn^t9, S| J^tr^x^uas rtuf ovit Wifvfua M^Xti^utg •ff'iiXvriff, 
mXXM ^iX»^T»^ims «'«XXi(f. T/ ykf «» yiutr* r»ur^ ifUf^tTi- 
^•» «•«» fnf^drttv; *E»»^ri^4»tf ^nr)^ n I fin X«r^i««, 
y»« ii rn iy««*if i^ti*^, Angl. O Benignity, O affection 
beyond all language to express ! He despises the honour paid 
to himself in comparison of brotherly love. Shewing that the 
threatenings be had previously uttered arose neither from 
any feeling of enmity or thirst of vengeance, but were the 
offspring of glowing affection. For what can be conceived 
more kind than these words, '' Stop my worship, that your 
love may be preserved." 
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dono occupatiu sb/ The if^t^kit of the 24th 
Ferse, shews that the act of offering has not yet be- 
gun. Hence kri must not be transUtted with Luther, 
as if it meant t^pon, but with de Wette to the altar. 
A«^ir s= xo^ai^ a word which has passed into the 
phraseology of the Rabbins, and was used of every 
kind of oblation. Comp. Mat. viii. 4 ; xv. 5; xxiii. 18. 
The whole description is striking and picturesque. 
It is at the altar (ixc2;) consequently in the divine 
presence, that the remembrance first awakens** of the 
need, if seeking forgiveness from God, to be first of 
all reconciled with our brother. Comp. c vi. 14; 
Mark xL 25 ; 1 Tim. ii. 8.« B^ore the altar the of- 
fering is left standing, t. e., in the outer court of the 
Israelites, into which narrow space the people brought 
their oblations, and then withdrew to the outer court 
of the women.* 'Tflroys and i'K&m a graphic circumlo- 
cution, expressive likewise of haste, Mat. xii. 4 ; xviii. 
15. Torf ^^oVff^s, the offering is not to be left un- 
performed, but must be accomplished afterwards, and 
will then be acceptable to God.« 

' It 18 incorrect in this commentator to say that Beza 
seized it in that light. Beza expounds : Si ad altare reneris 
munus tuum oblaturus. 

** Bengel : Inter rem sacram magis subit recordatio oiFen- 
sarum quam in strepitu negotiorum. 

* Upon these texts was founded the Locus communis of the 
Christian church, that the fitm^tnmMU makes v^m-sv;^*!, «r- 

^ See Simonis Jud. AlterthUmer, by Mursinna, p. 144. 

• Here also does Christ leave the Old Testament worship 
unimpugned ; as at c. xxiii. 3, he expressly enjoins upon the peo. 
pie to observe the precepts of the Scribes, and only calls upon 
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Mor^ver, we must at this saying also distiDgiiish . 
between the merely literal interpretation of it, and that 
according to the Spirit. There is a very carnal way of 
understanding the word of Christ, still to be found 
within the precincts of Christianity, and, according to 
which, men postpone the duty of seeking reconciliation 
with their brethren, to the time when they take the 
sacrament, just as the carnal Jews deferred agree- 
ment with their enemies until the *11£)3 DV* As 
Christ, in this saying, merely individualizes and ex- 
emplifies a more general idea, the order to go to the 
brother cannot be of absolute obligation,* so soon as 
we are sensible of our fault towards him : The chief 
thing, as even Augustine justly remarked, is to go 
to him not with the feet, but with the heart.*> 

tbe scrupulous Pharisees, while they do the one, not to leave 
the other undone. From this too it may be inferred with 
certainty that Christ meant the observance of the ritual laws 
to continue for some time to cume, and that its cessation 
should only be the gradual consequence of the increase of the 
Spirit. See Musculus ad. h. 1. 

* Michaelis, in his own peculiar manner, notices the dif- 
ficulties with which the literal observance of the injunction 
would sometimes be attended. In the first place, as the 
offerings were all made in Jerusalem, the adversary might 
perhaps dwell at too great a distance, and besides, might feel 
it disagreeable if the other were so suddenly to enter his 
house! 

^ Pergendum est ergo non pedibus corporis, sed motibus 
animi, ut te humili afiectu prosternas fratri, ad quern cara 
cogitatione concurreris, inoonspectu ejus ciii munus oblaturus 
est. Ita enim etiam si prsssens sit, poteris eum noii simulato 
auimo lenire atque in gratiam revocare veniam postulando, 
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We have still to investigate the three questions. 
How the ix^ ^> xaro^ tfsD is to be understood ? What 
is the sense of diaXkd^iSin? and With which of the two 
imperatives, ir^StTe* is to be joined ? 

1. The indefinite ri must be taken in the sense of 
ff/xXn/dko, Karfr/i^n/JMy as elsewhere there occurs fM>M^ 
^^9 or fLtfi^tv r^tn v^i^ r/io, Col. iii. 13. Eurip., 
Orestes, v. 1069. Sophodes, Ajax, v. 180. .fischylus, 
Prom. Vinctus v. 444. In like manner, ex^iv W nnrd 
rt¥Oi and T§6g rtva, Mark xi. 25 ; Rev. ii. 4, 14, 20 ; 
Acts xxiv. 19. The Syriac version supplements a 
ffrudge^ It may be asked, whether the comf^aint 
or hatred of the adversary is to be conceived as well 
founded, and consequently, the person addressed as 
the offender ; or whether it is to be viewed as emanat- 
ing from caprice and passion, and hence the person 
addressed, as the injured and offended party, which is 
the case in the similar parable, chap, xviii. 33. Chry- 
sostom wavers, uncertain whether to consider the fier- 
son addressed by our Saviour as a XsXu^xoi; or a Xc- 
"hj^fjAvo^ but afterwards deddes for the latter, remark- 
ing, that if the first were the case, then there would not 
stand the passive aorist biaKKdyriQt^ (which he took up 
passively, but which has here the middle sense), but 
instead, xarelcXXa^6v aaMrlv rf ahiK^if <rou. £uthy- 
mius, whom Luther and also Olshausen join, affirms, 
that Christ exhorts Adto^ttrtugy both the Adixti^agy and 

ti hoc prius ooram Deo feoeris, pergens ad earn non pigro 
motu oorporii ted celerrimo dileetionis affoetu. 

* The Persian translator paraphrases the Syriaa test thus, 
it injured by a pretence. 
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the xax(!5^ mm}t&ui<;. It may be further inquired, 
whether the XeXu^^£vo; is to be regarded as incensed 
with anger, or full of a gentle and fbrgiTing disposi- 
tion. We might suppose the latter, and affirm, that 
so mueh the more lofty is the requirement of the 
Saviour, if the Christian be not permitted to appear 
before God until he has brought all his foes to the 
persuasion of his affection. But, apart altogether 
from the impossibility of accomplishing this, the way 
in which the matter is here described, viz. that the 
gift cannot, withotit reconciliation, prove acceptable 
to God, and that scruples of conscience awaken be- 
fore the divine altar, necessarily obliges us, in the 
case of applying the admonition to the adixri&i/g, 
to suppose him filled with anger ; and this the con» 
nection also requires. We should then have paral- 
lels in chap. vi. 14; 1 Tim. ii. 8; and, above all 
Mark xi. 25, where the s7 r/ s^srs xard rtvog applies 
to the wrong done by another to us. But the very 
use of the phrase in that toxt, together with the con- 
nection in which it stands in the one before us, de- 
mands that we should not suppose an ddiXTiBiig, nor 
yet a person incensed, but an dd/xrjsag. Previously 
mention is made of one who uses the nicknames 
paxd and ^w^g, and afterwards in verses 25th and 
26tb, of one, who, on account of undischarged debts, 
is €?ast into prison : Moreover, in Mark xi. 25, we 
read, " if ^c have ought against awy," whereas here it 
is the reverse. This raises the sense above all doubt, 
and shews that the ri is not employed to denote any 
kind of capricious aversion towards another, but a 
positive grievance we have been guilty of, and that 
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consistiDg, as we ^e here to fancy, in calling him fm^s 
or in venting upon him our passion ; For, while ver. 
22d vsarm against the 6^^, verses 2dd and 24th 
shew how, when it has once been indulged, the matter 
may be again made up»^ By this will our opinion 
also be determined with respect to the meaning of 

The inquiry into this word, and the cognate xaraX- 
Xdtftfw b doctrinally of no small consequence, pro- 
vided that be true which Tittman has not long since 
propounded, about the meaning of bia7Xd<t6<ii and xa- 
raXKd^^ui, Even ancient grammarians, as we shall 
find below, supposed a difference of signification be- 
twixt the two, and some, as Thomas Mag. have affirmed 
of dtaXkd(f^{iii that it is loTUfiutn^ov than xaraXXatfiroi, al- 
though with equally little reason as in the case of many 
other genuine Attic words which have been discarded 
by him and Moeris. Tittman has likewise defined the 
difference in the sense of the two words (De Syno- 
nymis N. T. p. 102) : Est enim, he says, btaXKoLS^v 
efficere, ut, qusefuit inimicitia mtUiuieaiesae desiueat; 
xaroXXoy^ proprie Uon est mutua recouciliatio, sed 
alterius. Tittman produces no analogies for this sig- 
nification of bid in compound words. Let any one 
judge firom the following : d/ayuvi^o/mt, dtafioKrriZ,o/iou, 

* We hence agree with Augustine, who says: Si in men- 
tem venerit, quod aliquid habeat adversum nos frater, id esc, si 
nos eum in aliquo lasimtu, tunc enim ipse habet adversum 
1108. Nam nos adversus ilium habemus «t ille not ImsU^ — 
iibi non opus est pergere ad reconciliationem non enim tfeniam 
postulabis ab eo qui tjbi fecit injuriam, sed tantum dimittesy 
licut (ibi dimitti a Deo cupis, quod ipse commiseris. 
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^icMrgtafiswa^ and others. Were his definition cor«' 
rect, it would prove at once what he and also Us- 
teri, — who does not, however, call Tittman as a 
▼oucher, but rests solely on the etymology of the word 
-^wished to establish, viz. that the xaraXkayri which 
has been effected by Christ is a reconciliation of mafit 
and not of God. The assertion, however, is totally 
without foundation. Tittman here deals, as he usually 
does with his synonyms, seizes on particular exam- 
ples, but passes in silence over much that is against 
him. ^ak\dcift<f0ai occurs, both in the Hellenistic 
and among the classics, in cases where the hostility is 
all on one side, and xaraXkd<f(fe(r^a/ in cases where it 
exists on both. Of this use of dtakXd^<fi<fdat we have 
an indubitable example in the LXX., at 1 Sam. xxix. 4, 
where the word corresponds with the Hebrew ny*inn> 
the meaning of which Gesenius in the Latin' ed. of his 
Lexicon, has accurately given, captavit gratiam ali- 
cufus, inasmuch as it relates only to the reconciliation 
of the king with David. In like^j^toner, it is used 
of the reconciliation of the monaroks with the rebels 
in Isocrates, Evagoras, p. 63 : Oirug svs'^XrifKv avTovg 
rou vdXBfJksHi &€r M6fdvuv rhv oiWov yj^vov ruv fioLai^ 
yjtm fiih dittXKdm^at rot; dt/irantuiSi v^v xv^toi ytmvro 
rw (fufidrm, a(f/i6¥0i rtiv s/^vtiv liroi7i6avro. That xa- 
raXXo(<r<n0i0a/ is at least sometimes equivalent to d/aX- 
Xain»«^a/, ts observed by the Scholiast upon Thucy- 
dides, ftv. c. 59. This Tittman quotes, but seeks to 
evade the inference from it, by urging that here 
Tbucydides says, xar«XXa^^vai ir^itg aXX^Xou;. 
That, however, is a far-fetched way of adjusting the 
matter, as the following 61st chapter of the same 
s 
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book shows, where, without the sapplement of ir^hi 
aXX^Xoug, we read : a j^ofj yitivrag xai tdiurrjv ibtiiyni 
xaraXXa/^voi, xai mTjv croXs/. First of all, Tittman 
passes over the N. T. text, 1 €or. vii. 11, where xa- 
rdkkd^ffiff&cu is used of recondliation among men, 
and where every probability leads us to suppose that 
the man with whom the woman is called upon to be 
reconciled, cherishes likewise hostility on his part. 
As to the classics, the two examples cited from Thu- 
cydides may suffice, to which we still add one from 
Aristotle, Rhetorica, i. c* 9 : Ath ro bixatov xakov xai 
H roijg e^&^vi rtfiu^sTa^ou /xaXXov, xai fiii xara}Jkdr- 
rsc&ar to rs yag avroi^odtdovat d/xa/ov.* Another de- 
finition of the two synonyms, and which Tittman 
strangely passes unnoticed, is given by the Scho- 
liast on Thucydides 1. i. c. 1 20. ed. Bip. v. p. 356, 
where upon the word svtiXkwyri^av he remarks : ' AvW 
ToD Guvs/ii^av xai u/MoX6yfjaar havrm ds hrt rf d/fjXXce- 
yijtfav diaXXayrivai yA^ hrt rb di avrou roD Ip^tffoD TOf- 
axXri&riva/y xai f^lLua&iivai ahr^* haWayr^vai ds rh avh 
fiKiai sig (piTJav ^XXo'j fura'TrfiSriffai Ttvogy e^&^v c^rog 
rf cr^cur^ 9/X^. Now this determination of the sense 
of dtaXkay rival stands in direct contradiction to our 
passage in Matthew, for it expressly requires that 
the f /X/oDv should emanate from him who is invited 
to the diaXXayt}. It has, however; no other founda- 
tion in the classical usus loquendi, as tha Helena of 
Euripides, to pass over other instances, indisputably 

» Compare also the identical use of the adjective diieixxmM. 
Ti( and «»araXX«xr0; in the citations from the classics made 
by Uemsterhusius ad Thomam Mag ed. Bernardi, p. 236. 
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shews, where at ver. 1231, Helena calls upon Theo- 
dymenos to make friendship with her, and forget 
the past. Theodymenos asks, On what terms? 
;^ap/g ySi^ avrl %a^/rog iX^srw ; and then Helena, tak- 
ing the first step in the reconciliation, says : ^irovhcLg 
TifLca/MVj xai hiaXkdyfiriTi jiaoi. Upon which he replies : 
*< I dismiss my wrath against thee ; Let it vanish in 
the air." Compare Dionysius Halic Antiquit. Ro- 
man. 1. V. c. 51 : offa /mv s^a^lffatrdi xai auve^u^tfan 
T(ft df}fji,(fif n)v syfi^ctv dtaTJ^rrdfievot. Just as little, 
which Stephanus, even in his time, observed, are we 
able to demonstrate a third synonjrmical meaning in 
the usus loquendi, according to which dta>Jkdff<ss(f&ai 
always presupposes the intervention of a 3/aXaxr^g. 
We are hence obliged to suppose that it is as im- 
possible to point out, in the usus loquendi, a dis- 
tinction between diaXkoiaffsff&at and xa.raXkd<f<fi^6cu, 
as between these two compounds and tfuvaXXaff- 
ttcff&ou and dn:oxarcxXKd(S(fi(f6a.i, or in German between 
sich zximyhnen and sich versohnen. The instances 
which we have cited further shew the groundlessness 
of the opinion expressed by Cocceius, in the preface 
to his edition of the tract Sanhedrin and Maccoth 
(Amsterd. 1629), viz. that btakXdeana^ai rm was 
never used by the Greeks in the sense of in grcUiam 
cum aliquo redire. He was consequently obliged' to 
have recourse, for the explanation of it, to the dialect 
of the Rabbins, in which he was followed by 
Olearius, but found himself opposed chiefly, and with 
great erudition, by Georgi in his Hierocriticon, p. 
225. Now, as to the question, whether, in this pas- 
sage, the hatred is to be conceived as existing on both 
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sides, or only upon the one, it must, according to 
what we have said, be determined solely fVom the con- 
text 'AXX^tftfiv meatift to change^ and consequently 
dXXacftfCtf^oe/ to change one^s self. Conjoined with the 
mere dative of direction, or with the preposition 'S'^cc, 
it implies to change ones self with reference to some 
other,* hence to incline towards him ; wherein, how- 
ever, it remains undetermined, whether, on his part, 
the other also feels hatred or not. It follows that the 
admonitory biakXdyr\&t proves in a direct manner, no 
more than that the person addressed is incensed, 
and under obligation to take the first step towards 
reconciliation with his brother, precisely as at 1 Cor. 
vii. 11.^ Just, however, as in that case, so here also it 
may be presupposed, that the other party is not with • 
out embittered feelings. 

3. With respect to the flrgSrov, the question is, 
whether, with Erasmus, Luther and CasteUio, we 

• So ^tmymil^ivieu rnt ftnd *^U Ttvu, and 80 also ft^;^ir#«u, 
^lAfr^Mi. A conversion of the oonitmetion of MMntXk^nHtu 
with fr^tff into that with the simple dative, through coromuta- 
tion of syntax, appears to exist in Plato de Rep. viii. 566, 
£, on which see Stallbaum. 

** The appeal, 2 Cor. v. 19, presupposes that Ood has al- 
ready taken the first step, and that man is bound to come to 
meet him. When, on the other hand, in the usus loquendi 
of the charch, it was said Marmkkd^iw^m T»7t h^utrm^iuty rm 
Oiw, riT 'E»»>.i}fiVf the expression is synonymous with Ivtrh 
ytti^at rf Bif, and penitence on the side of man was already 
presumed. See Juicer and Du Cange, Gloss. Grsec. Med. svi 
s. h. v., and the Latin reeoneUiari, Dn Cange, Gloss. Latin. 
Med. »vi p. b. V. So likewise \% the text, 2 Mace. i. 6 ; vii. 
33; viii. 29, in which last, for example,^t is mid : rivlXiift^m 
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should join it with uTa/s, or rather with Beza, 
Erasm. Schmidt and De Wette with dtaXkayn^t. 
Upon the position of adverbs, the law is, that they 
may as well precede as follow the verb.* Gersdorf, 
however, has wished to discover in the New Testa- 
ment authors, defined idiosyncrasies, as to the place 
which they assign to them. He lays down as a rule,^ 
that Matthew always puts the adverb after imperatives, 
but in the case of the other moods, usually makes 
it precede the verb ; in which Bornemann^ concurs 
with him. Now, if that assertion were incontestably 
correct, it would decide the question before us. But 
it holds true of this, as of many other rules which 
Gersdorf lays down. He either explains from the 
mere idiosyncracy of the writer, phenomena which 

* According to grammarians, the original phuce of the ad- 
verb, as well as of the adjective, in Greek, is before its verb or 
substantive : ri h»v ii vr^irt^S' To place it after, Apollonius 
regards as a hyperbaton, De Adv. p. 535, (Beckers Anecd. 
ii.) and infers that the front of the word is its original place, 
from the name it bears, t» Wihrtmi*, ri Wtffn/AM. And donbt- 
leit the anteposition of the adverb, but especially of the ad- 
jective, wherever these parts of speech constitute with the verb 
or substantive a closely connected idea, is the most natural ; 
just as the article, for the same reason, m prefixed, and adjectives 
with the article can be only prefixed to it, e, g* i uytJis J^*n(. 
When, however, they are placed after the substantive, they re- 
quire to be more closely annexed to it again by a repetition of 
the article, e* g. • M^ i Jiyafit* The connection of the adverb 
with the verb is, by its very nature, looser, and hence it may 
be more readily placed after, as is regularly done by many. 
See Kriiger on Dion. Hal. de Thucyd. p. 127, comp. 299. 

^ Beitrage zur Sprachcharacteristic des N. T. p. 107, 47i3. 

*^ Scholia in Ev. Lucae on c. xii. 1. s. 80. 
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have their foundation in the determinate laws of 
speech and thought, or in cases where idiosj^ncrasies 
actually seem to exist, establishes, as an immutable 
rule, what is only prevailing custom. It is really 
true, judging from the examples before us, that Mat- 
thew usually does place the adverb after the impera- 
tive, but Gersdorf himself produces several instances 
which appear to be exceptions. The observation is 
hence by no means established. Still, however, even 
if it were certain, that in all passages, without ex- 
ception, Matthew had placed the adverb after the im- 
perative, may not, in the present case, mere acci- 
dent obtai n ? Considering that the same Evangelist, in 
other tenses, puts it before. We would not, therefore, 
build much upon the observation, but prefer connect- 
ing ff^airov with 3/aXXayjjtf/, because this is the leading 
idea, and because the rors then forms a striUng con- 
trast with the 'jr^Sirov. 

V. 25, 26. In the apprehension they form of 
this saying, expositors separate into two classes. The 
iirst regards it as a prudential maxim, wherein Christ 
means to deter ft'om implacability, by instancing the 
evil cohsequences which attend it in common life. 
The second acknowledges, that in respect of their 
primary signification, the words apply to the con- 
nection in which a man stands to human justice, 
in like manner as the punishments mentioned at ver. 
22, but supposes that just as there, so here also the 
relation to the Divine judgment is implied under these 
forms. With this class, which, of course, takes the 
words parabolically, we concur. Let us first bring be- 
fore the mind's eye the primary and proper sense of 
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the saying, which coincides with the conception form- 
ed of it by the former class. 

We have to suppose a law-suit of some minor kind, 
such as would be tried before one of the inferior courts, 
*Amdixog, always used in a juridical sense (Luke xviii. 
3 ; 1 Pet. V. 8), is also in the classics, a terminus 
technicus applied to both litigants, of whom the one 
is avTidixog to the other. See Reiske Index ad or. 
Gr. Like other law terms (comp. p. 157), this word 
naturalized itself in the language of the Rabbins, 
D1p^*DJ^J 5 a natural consequence of the fact, that 
in the provinces, the administration of justice was 
carried on, not in the Latin, but in the Greek tongue, 
which Pilate, for instance, spoke. We find the plaintiff 
and defendant together upon the way. Expositors here 
point our attention to the usages in the Roman vocatio 
ad jus. First of all, an accommodation was attempted 
inter partetes^ inter disceptcttores domesticos. If the 
matter could not be settled in that manner, the aetor 
proceeded to summon the reus before the praetor, and, 
in case of refusal, could force him. Hence rapere in 
jus. See Adam's Roman Antiquities. In the same 
way among the Greeks, the plaintiff brought his 
^§6(txKfiifti or citation personally to the house of the 
defendant. Then followed the judicial dvax^Kftit at 
which both parties necessarily required to appear. 
In the present case, however, we must call to mind 
the Jewish law procedure, as even under the Ro- 
mans, with the single exception of capital crimes, the 
Jews were allowed to administer justice for them- 
selves. Now, the Hebrew jurisprudence ordained 
that no accusation could be listened to by a judge 
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except in the presence of the aiccused party,* so that, 
even according to the usages of that nation, it may 
be explained, why in this case we find the plain- 
tiff and defendant togeth^ upon the way. 

Among the Jews, the administration of justice bet- 
ing, for the most part, in the hands of the Pharisees, 
was conducted with great gentleness, that sect re- 
garding judicial clemency as a highly meritorious 
virtue.^ The forms were in general favourable to 
the accused ; although, on the other hand, pardy 
the Sadducees were inclined to more severe prin- 
ciples of justice, and partly there were exceptions even 
among the Pharisees. The consequence was, that 
certain judges of that sect used, of themselves, to 
bring about a reconciliation, or urged the parties to try 
and accommodate the difference. There was likewise^ 
however, a more rigid party, whose maxim was: << Who* 
soever effects an arbitration, sins ;" because^W^^nwiU 
belongs to God, D^H^N^ tOfiU^Dn-* With judges 
of such dispositions, accordingly, when once the ac- 
cusation was lodged, every possibility of an aft^ ad- 
justment was done away.^ 

* Gemara des Tr. Sanhedrin ed. Cocc. c. 1. § 10. Hettin- 
ger Jus Hebr. p. 101. 

^ Josephus. Antiqu. L. xiii. c. 10. Jost Geschichte der 
Jaden, iii. s. 85. 

' See Oemara Sanhedrin, Ed. Cocc. c. i. sec 2 and 3. 

'^ Chrysostom : «*(« /u)y ykf rnt tiV«2i««, ri> »^i»t ^rtS vrmtrif 

ra, »0tf Imurhy m (ioyXtt, itm^ttftu. Before you enter the court 
all is in your power, but when you have once passed the 
threshold, you will not lie able, do what you can, to dispose of 
your own affairs. 
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Now, under ihese circumstances, Christ exhorts, 
even in consideration of the temporal danger, to study 
conciliation. ^ Among the ecclesiastical fathers, Chry- 
sostom and Jerome, and among the reformers, Zwing- 
li, ^ have construed the saying in this sense. Of 
moderns. Dr. Paulus has gone farthest in making it 
of temporal signification, and at the sane time pro- 
portionally trivial. According to him, it is a maxim 
of prudence, for the use of Christians, more especially 
Jewish Christians, who should have the misfortune, 
in those days, when Romans and Jews still exercised 

• 

» That the admonition to placability involves the term 
iu9»siVy bene velle, bene cupere, appears surprising, and hence 
few translators have rendered it with perfect exactness. 
Erasmus, for example, has hobeto benevoieniiamy while, on 
the contrary, the Vulgate, the Syriac, Luther, Besa and most 
others, express more definitely that placabUiijf is required, 
in gratiam redi, eompene, Beza has even allowed himself to 
be misled into the surmise that perhaps rvyytfoJy ought to be 
read ; which, however, never has the sense i/Mfouv, It may 
be remarked, that tvfuv, tvvut, tuvctfiiff have a signification 
similar to our to stand well or been pood terms lotlA a»y oritf, 
(so also tvfMv^f, it}fiiw»«f ), and that they thus often rather n^ 
gatively exclude the intimacy of friendship, than denote a very 
high degree of affection. Compare in Polybius tvfctxSs )<«- 
%%7fftat 9r^i§ vntky 1. v. c. 50, fAwtrvi^m rnn ^<«Xvr4y ilftiixiisj 
b. ii. c. 34. When hostile powers made treaties of peace, 
they swore for the future, iH^Xms %hvwtn rSf iXk^. See Eis- 
ner, ad h. 1. 

b ZwingU ; Ut sunt res humans incertss et inconstantes, 
ssepe fallunt judicia, ut* qui se bonam causam habere putat, 
contra ilium pronuncietur. Avocat ergo et absterret suos 
Christus a litibus, a periculo scilicet argumentum sumens : 
saspe qui jus optimum habet, causa cadit; ssepe vincit qui poena 
est dignus. 
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the judicial Ainction, to be involved in a law-suit ; 
for, in that case, it might be presumed that they had 
scarcely to hope for an impartial judgment. 

It is, however, impossible to stop short at the ex- 
clusive reference of the words to civil pains and risk, as 
has been acknowledged even by Socinus and Grotius. 
Provided only that we do not consider the saying isolat- 
ed and apart from the connection in which it stands, 
but as we are more bound to do, place it in relation 
with the preceding context, it appears obvious, that 
after such serious motives as are proposed in vers. 
21 — 24f we have not to anticipate one -of so merely 
external a kind as imprisonment for life. Besides, 
whoever is persuaded that the saying in Luke xii. 58, 
is at all connected with the train of thought, even 
granting that that is to be traced no higher than to the 
Evangelist, must there necessarily look upon it as 
parabolical. Why then not do the same here, where it 
occurs in an incomparably more natural sequence ? 
The most obvious method of all is to consider God 
parabolically represented as King or Judge; inas- 
much as all regal majesty and authority are but rays 
from his ; which also lies in the application of the 
parable, Luke xviii. L That Jesus appends no ex- 
press interpretation of the parabolical expression, ought 
to excite no surprise. For, in the first place, he fre- 
quently spoke in similitudes which he did not till af- 
terwards expound to his disciples, (Mark iv. 34). 
The interpretation, moreover, was omitted principally 
when brief sayings and admonitions were clothed in 
a parabolical form, and likewise when the interpreta- 
tion was easily discoverable per se ; as e. g. Matt. ix. 
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16, 17, 37 ; xii. 43—45. But, of all cases, that in 
which it presents itself most obviously, is when the 
terms of the parable are the very same with those 
used for the thing signified ; which holds in the pre- 
senty where God is pourtrayed as Judge, human 
debts as guilt, and the prison as the penalty ; These 
being the identical expressions which we employ 
in speaking simply of the subject itself. We have 
a similar example in Luke xii. 42 — 48, where Christ, 
with reference to the previous similitude of the Lord 
and the Servant, speaks of the behaviour of the latter 
towards his fellow-servants without any interpretation 
of the parabolical language he uses, seeing that, apart 
from such language, man is represented as servant of the 
supreme Lord, and, on that account, what he says is 
very easily intelligible. The parabolical sense which we 
have embraced, and which so directly strikes the eye, 
has been adopted by the far larger proportion of com- 
mentators, as Calvin, Chemnitz, Castellio, Bengel, 
Michaelis, Kuinol, Gratz and Olshausen. On the 
other hand, in the church of antiquity, we encounter 
a multitude of various interpretations, whose inadmissi- 
bility, however, is sufficiently demonstrated by the very 
circumstance that they fit so badly into the context. 
To which it must likewise be added, that had the 
Saviour required these interpretations to be put upon 
his words, he must necessarily have appended an ex- 
press explanation to that effect . The interpretation most 
widely spread was that which makes the avrtdlxog the 
devil, and which arose probably from his being called in 
1 Pet. V. 8, i dvrldixog vfiuv. We find it in Clemens 
Alex. Strom, iv. p. 605, in Origen, Hom. 35. in 
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Luc, in Tertuilian de Anima, in Ambrosius in 
Luc. xii. and other places. The way in which 
Clemens conceives it, when he thinks that the devil, 
in as &r as he works against us through wicked men, 
is meant« is by far the most tolerable. Most of the 
rest understand the benevolum esse Diabolo, as fol- 
lows : The punishment to 'which the Devil is sub- 
jected will be severe in proportion as he succeeds in 
betraying us into evil; whosoever, therefore, resists 
temptation is kind to the devil. Others noticed 
by Hilary, suppose the avrtdixog to be the ^rvev/uM with 
which the <fo^^ ought to enter into amity, in order to 
avoid being devoted to punishment; in which they 
probably proceeded upon Rom. vii. 22, 23. Others 
again, with whom Clemens enters the lists, conceived, 
in the very opposite way, that the ayribtTLo^ meant the 
(fa^f. So Isidorus Pelusiota, 1. 1. £p. 80. Augus- 
tine suffered himself to be drawn aside from the right 
meaning, by the scruple that no human adversary 
could deliver us up to the divine judgment, inas- 
much as he shall himself be judged by God : To 
which scruple Hilary, even in hb day, gave the pro- 
per answer.* Augustine, accordingly, proposes to 
understand God under the dvridtxof : Resistit enira 
peccatoribus, et quibus resistit, recte dicitur eorum 

a Hilary : Advenario tradente nos jndici, quia manens in 
eiim Biroultatis nostne ira nos arguit. Cocceius: Sunt qui 
possunt Ruspirare adversum no8 aut etiam desiderare noetrarn 
charitatem, qui, si non fiant nostri patroni ec benedicant no- 
bis (Luke xvi. 9; Job xxxi. 20,) erunt accuse tores nostri 
Deo illorum causam siiscipiente (Matt. xxv. 46). 
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adversarius, or even the Lex Dei. * With this the 
explanation of Euthymius is virtually identical, who 
regards conscience as the adversary. More deeply con- 
ceived, our interpretation likewise coincides with it, 
because the adversary, whom we have aggrieved, deli- 
vers us up to the divine judgment only in virtue cf 
the divine law. 

Hitherto we have stated the significance of para- 
bolical discourse only in general ; let us now consider 
its particular elements. And here we encounter the 
ancient controversy, viz. in how far the particular parts 
of Christ's parables are significant. From the time of 
Chrysostom, it has been handed down as a rule, 
that not every thing in them is to be considered 
as intended to apply, but, on the contrary, that 
much is introduced, not for the sake of the ^a&t^ri- 
doffig (t. e. the thing meant,) but for the sake of the 
4ra^tt^g<f/g, t. e. in order to give the significant sides of 
the parable more of the character of an actual histo- 
ry. The truth of this rule must undoubtedly be ac- 
knowledged. Parables pourtray exalted truths in 
events of every-day life. Hence, to confer upon 
them the aspect of every-day life, the narrator can- 
not avoid individualizing, and thereby commingl- 
ing many a trait, of which, for the design he had in 
view, there was no proper use. Thus, for example, 
in the parable of the lost piece of silver, the object 
of the Saviour is to describe the faithful solicitude 



a The latter explanation he carries through in Sermo. 231, 
Tol. V. 722. So likewise has Olsbausen, at Luke zii. 58, sup- 
pcMed the irrihMf to mean the Divine Law. 
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with which God follows after man in his lost state 
through sin. Now, in selecting from common life 
an example in which a careful search appears, he is 
obliged to fix just upon a housewife who seeks some- 
thing she has lost — ^to notice the lighting of a candle — 
to condescend upon a coin precisely such as a drachm; 
neither a larger one, for that is not so readily lost 
in housekeeping, nor a smaller, like the quadrans, for 
after it one would not so earnestly seek, and so on. 
He does all this, because it is just with these individual 
traits that a careful search, when it takes place among 
men, is found connected. On the other hand, how- 
ever, it must be allowed that a similitude is perfect in 
proportion as it is, on all sides, rich in applications ; 
and hence, in treating the parables of Christ, the ex- 
positor must proceed upon the presumption that there 
is import in every single point, and only desist from 
seeking it, when either it does not result without 
forcing, or when we can clearly shew that this or 
that circumstance was merely added for the sake of 
giving intuitiveness to the narrative. 

According to these principles for the interpreta^ 
tion of Christ's parables, we here also proceed. The 
offender is represented as in company with bis dm- 
d/xo(, on the way to the judge ; The way, the image 
of the way of life^ which in the Old Testament is 
styled " the way of all the earth," " the way whence 
there is no return," 1 Kings ii. 2; Job xvi. 22. 
Nor is the officer, who here executes the judge's 
sentence, to be regarded as a mere unmeaning in- 
dividualization. In tlie parable of the tares, where 
our Saviour gives the interpretation, he expressly de- 
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dares the reapers to be the angels, (Mat. xiii. 39,) and 
where he speaks of the judgment, he again mentions 
the angels as the servants of God, (Mat. xiii. 49; 
xxiv. 81 ; compare 1 Thess. iv. 16.) The most im- 
portant trait, however, of the parable still remains, 
viz. the Prisony and the payment of the hist far- 
thing. That the prison denotes a place or state of 
punishment beyond the grave, b obvious. The 
question, however, arises, whether it means the place 
or state of eternal torment, or that of transitory puri- 
fication. The latter is the view of Catholic exposi- 
tors, whose lead Olshausen here follows. According 
to his interpretation, OuXaxjj is the Scheol or Hades. 
He treats the word with reference to 1 Pet. iii. 19, 
as being the direct terminus technicus for an interme- 
diate state after death. Now, if it had been the termi- 
nus technicus for that, we should certainly be justified 
in supposing that the Saviour had, in this place, pur- 
posely selected the word. It is very much to be doubt- 
ed, however, that f uXax^ signified nothing else but 
the intermediate state — or, as Roman Catholics con- 
ceive it. Purgatory. Our lexicographers, it is true, 
guided by the two passages, 1 Pet. iii. 19, and Rev. 
XX. 7, assign it the meaning Tartarus. Undoubt- 
edly, in the latter text, as appears from the 3d 
verse of the same chapter, it designates the aj3u(r- 
tfof ; it does so, however, according to all probability, 
only inasmuch as the a^uffffog served in this instance 
as a prison. The very same may be true of 1 Pet. 
iii. 19, particularly as there the f>uXaxr} has no article. 
In the apochrypha the word nowhere occurs; not 
even in the passage Acta Thomae, sec. 10, which 
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Bretschneider dtes.* Although, however, it cannot 
be demonstrated that 19 f vXax^ was in drculation as 
terminus technicus for Hades, still we can as little 
deny that, according to the ordinary views enter- 
tained of it, that place might well have borne even 
directly the name ij ^Xanti. The delineation of 
it with gates, and locks and bars, &C.9 is suffi- 
ciently well known from the gospel of Nicodemus.^ 
The vix^oi there are even called dfde^iwM, chap. 
21. In the New Testament likewise, besides the 
text, 1 Pet iii. 1 9, it is also said in 2 Pet ii. 4 and 
9, that the angels that sinned and the unjust are re- 
served (rfi^Ttf^ou) unto the day of judgment Among 
the Greek fathers, also, Hades is mentioned as the 
^f%v rMv •>\fUX'^v. But notwithstanding, and even 
allowing ^uXuxfi to be a terminus technicus, we should 
nowise be entitled to assert apodictically with 
Olshausen, that **the ^uXax^ never signifies the, 
place of eternal punishment." For that it may no 
less designate that place, follows from the mere 
circumstance, that the yH¥va is likewise located in 
the Hades, and should any choose to place it some- 
where else, still he must concede, that to be bound 
and cast into prison, may just as well be a figure for 
neveT'-ending as for iransiitMy punishment The 
Catholics, indeed, have insisted — and Olshausen ^R, 
perhaps, do the same — that a custodia signifies merely 

a In c. 46, of the Acta Thonm, it is certainly said of 
Christ : • V* hitSU »^iM^(v«r, jmm ^uXam^i/M^t it ^/^ A rn^ . 
Still, however, it is doubtful whether there under 3(#/M»<ni^» 
we are to understand the body, or Hades. 

* Ed. Thilo. p. 715, Anmerk. 
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a keeping secure until a fixed term* But, supposing 
the word to be thus urged, we too shall then lay 
down the juridical maxim : Career non est in poenam. 
8dd in custodiam peccati, and thence deduce the in* 
ference, that inasmuch as this middle state is in no- 
wise punitive, it is also impossible that any debts can 
be there paid off* It is much more correct to say, 
that binding and imprisanment are a perfectly general 
figure for a state ff constraint and unecuiness. Thus 
also in the New Testament, the Epistle of Jude, ver. 
6, says that the fallen angels are reserved unto the 
future judgment of the great day, and yet their 
chains are called ditffAoi athtu. At Mat. xxii. 18, 
mention is likewise made in a parable of a binding, 
upon which the casting into darkness immediately 
follows. So does Josepbus say,* that according to 
the doctrine of the Pharisees, the souls of the 
wicked pass into an tlgyfJi^^g dtBtoi, and Chrysos- 
tom^ call the pains of hell: rtfiu^iag dktvdroug, rh 'ffv^ ro 
S^dTov, rd ds(f/jbd rd d'Kurcu Looking, therefore, 
exclusively to the word f uXttx^, it may serve equally to 
designate a place or state of temporary, and one of eter- 
nal punishment. Hence the argument of the CathoLc 
Apologists is with much more justice founded upon the 
words mi 0^9 d'jtodtpi xrX. ^ Is it not — Bellarmine first 
|islged--«quite obvious, that here a term is fixed to the 
Ipayingof the debt, at the arrival of which the punish- 
ment also ceases P' Augustme, on the support of Ps. 
ex. 1, and Matt.i. 25. ventured to assert that donee 

'^ Antiqii. zviii. 1, 3. ** Homil. v, ad Antioch. 

T 
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likewise denotes the terminus post quern. Bellannine 
replies, << When it is said: Non cognoscebat earn, donee 
pareret, there follows nothing hot that she would at 
some future time bring forth a child ; nor from the 
words : Sede a dextris meis, donee ponam, can 
anything more be inferred than that God would one 
day actually lay the Lord'is enemies at his feet. So 
that, in the present case also^ the conclusion remains 
firm, that the time will come when the payment shall 
be terminated.'^ Against this reasoning, the Lutheran 
theologians Chemnitz* and Gerhard^ defend them- 
selves, as Augustine had done, by maintaining that 
donee also includes in its meaning the terminus post 
quern, Buchner, in his Concordance, shewa this 
in the most decisive way, by 1 Sam. xv. 35, and 2 
Sam. vi. 23 : << Michal had no child until ike day cf 
her deathy" and therefore, beyond all doubt never, 
seeing that after death there is no more child-bearing 
But here, from the assignment of the term, the converse 
of the proposition will, in like manner, result, viz. that 
<< whoever actually pays the uttermost farthing, shall 
come out of the prison," The expositors of the reformed 
church, such as Beza and Spanheim, with whom, from 
among the Lutherans, Glassius sided,^ took a more 
natural way to set aside the plea of the defenders oi 
Purgatory. They simply asked, on what grounds 
it was presumed, that the debtor will be in circum- 
stances to pay his debts ? Just as in French,. Payer- 

« Examen Cone Trid. iii. 568. 

b Loci Theol. T. xvii. 316. • PhU. Sacra, p. 964. 
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Jusqtiau dernier denier^ in Latin, Ad numum sol- 
vere^ Ad extremum assem solvere^ In assem venderCt^ 
and in German, Bis zum ietzten heller bezahkny so 
here, they asserted, the expression is a proverbial 
one,^ signifying the summus rigor legisy and on 
that very account, implies the impossibility of pay* 
ing. Other proverbs, turning upon the same coin, 
the Quadrans or Teruncius, and current among 
the Romans, were Croesi pecuniae teruncium addere, 
Ne teruncium quidem insumsit. Now, some may 
perhaps object, that in the mouth of the Son of God, 
every word must be taken in its most proper sense, and 
according to its primary import. It ought, however, 
to be remembered, on the other hand, that the speech 
of the Son of Man is still human, and such as was used 
in his native country. Is there anyone who, upon 
Christ's prophecy, that at the destruction of Jerusalem 
there would not remain "huhg M >J&^ (Luke xix. 
44,) would build the assertion, that after that event, 
never were two stones found, the one upon the other ? 
Compare what is said of the hyperboles of the 
New Testament, at ver. 29th. 

That the phrase tfagoiv d^odfg xrX. actually pre- 
supposes inability to pay on the part of the debtor, 
is besides raised above all doubt by the parable in 
chap, xviii. where, at ver. 34, the unforgiving party 
is in like manner thrown into prison till he should 



« Cicero ad Atticum, 1. v. Ep. 21, Horace Ep. ii. 2. 

b On the proverbial character of the expression in our text, 
T. Gronovius speaks very justly, in his excellent work, de 
Sestertiis, 1. 4, p. 336. 
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pay all that was due, whereas from Terse 25th, it 
follows, that he had not wherewithal to pay. Who- 
ever, therefore, cannot be content with viewing 
the saying more indefinitely, and as a loose pro- 
verbial dengnation of the summus rigor iegisy will 
find himself obliged to suppose, along with the 
protestants, that the passage implies everlasting 
damnation. Moreover, in aU snch specifications 
of punishment, as is likewise the case at ver* 22d, 
it must be remembered, that they have respect to 
the relation of God to sin, per se^ and apart alto- 
gether fi'om the efiicacy of redemption. Theophy- 
lact too explains the saying as referring to eternal 
damnation, in his Commentary on Luke xii. : s/ ya^ 
a^i Hti tig ^>Mxiif Uofitda &XSig otf re h^arot Xtvrhv 
d^ob&t/tAiVy ovde'Ton ds fitXkcfiiv d^odoDnou, v^odriKov utg 
dtd/og f] x6Xa<ttg tarou. This very explanation is also 
to be found in a great number of Catholic authors, 
in the Glossa Interlinearis, in Bede, Ferus, Jan- 
senius: Compare upon it Gerhard and Spanheim's 
Dubium 144. 

y. 27 and 28. The Saviour here makes a transi- 
tion to the commandments whidi respect the conju- 
gal relation. Following the order of the Decalogue, 
after that which, according to the enumeration of the 
reformed church is the 6th, and regards Murder, 
he mentions the 7th, whose suljject is Adultery. In 
the former case, he first gave the deeper exposi- 
tion of the commandment, and then, in ver. 28 — 26, 
annexed certain admonitions. He does the same 
here in verses 29 and 30 ; but, over and above that, 
he appends, in verses 31 and 32, a second -rXjjgwcnc 
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of the law respecting adultery. For, conceived in its 
utmost latitude, it embraces every dissolution of the 
conjugal bond, except where that han been already 
practically broken by adultery.* 

First, then, our Saviour states a similar 'jrTJi^uffif 
of the commandment prohibiting fMtytiot^ as he had 
done of that prohibiting the (povo^y viz. << The transgres- 
sion commences sooner than you imagine, even with 
the inward propensity." 

We must set out, in the exposition, with the words 
iTPh^ rh sm^v/i^ifcuy as the conception which we form of 
them, determines that of the whole proposition. In 
the Greek ustu hquendi^ tmh/M^ yvvouxSg has the 
distinct sense, amore iwe hanesto sive turpi exardere. 
*Evi^fiio^ as is well known, signifies in particular the 
cupiditas venerisy and is hence even a decent desig- 
nation for the membra pudenda, Xenephon, Cyrop. 
vit. 6, 63. ed. Born. Take the verb for instance in 
the following passages, Plut Terrestriane an A qui* 
tilia» &c. c. 18 : rhv dk h Alyifjertft vcuds^aitTouvra yji^o, 

xai r^ hnhfi^^a¥ra rXauxij; ri^g xi^o^tftdov x^m 

AphifAL, Artemidorus, Oneirocrit. i. c 76: i^oifriKSfg 
diaxvfMv6g rig %ai i^ihfiuv r^g yuvcuxSg, Xenephon 
CoDviv. c. iv. § 6d, 64: "Ewj^oc dk dr,^ou xaJ ^rfog 
ifiA iieauvSiv rhv *H^oaiksu»niv ^mv, imi fit eiroififfag 1^/- 
^fi,sTv alrovy ^viffni^dg fSAs ovr^y,— *0 y^^ ohg rs wv 
yty¥ta€xu¥ n roi^g upOJ/tAwg aurctg rud roitrw^g duvAfiivog 



• Few interpreters hare seized the connection of ver. 27'-^ 
32, whidiy however is so undeniable, and of which the right 
apprehension throws so much light upon what is said aliout 
divorce. 
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'jToisTv lirt&uiitht aXXjjXwr. Precisely similar is the Latin 
cupere,^ Now, the question arises, in what sense we 
are here to understand v^hg. Expositors, both of 
ancient and modern times, have disagreed as to 
whether it denotes the evenius, and so is equivalent 
to utjtiy which by far the greatest number have sup- 
posed : or whether the idea of prnpose, with which 
that of the mo^ve is closely allied, ought to be main- 
tained, and the word translated with the design ofy in 
order to,^ Now, it is certainly supposable, that just 
as the cognate i/g no, when pirefixed to the infinitive, 
serves to denote the eveniusy no less than the inten- 
Han, the same may be the case with ^f^s. Indeed 
such frequently is the case when it goes before sub- 
stantives; Compare, for example, da^yuoy ofM^ia 
^^hg ddvarovy John xi. 4; 1 John v. 16. In the 
Aramaeic tongue also, Jesus might have express* 
ed himself so as that the sense was ambiguous. 
It is true that he could have quite distinctly in- 
timated the purpose, by using *l DIK^D or *T 77^31 » 
But he may also have used the t^^, or the simple 
7, which unites the meanings, both of eo tU, and 

« The Munster Hebrew translation of the New Testa- 
ment, and likewise the two London ones, which are of a later 
date, have rendered the i^JvfUi* here by niKDH. The B^b- 
binical pp^X) whence np*)T2;n, Oen. iii. 16, would be more 
apposite. 

b The far larger majority make it equivalent to at^ru 
See Glassius among those of a remoter date, Pnilolog. Saora, 
p. 1056, and even the acute Bengel observes : Particula ad 
determinat rationem intuitus. So also among modems, 
Kuinol, Paulus and Henneberg. 
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of Ua ui. In the New Testament texts, however, 
in which the sense of tto u^ is supposed to belong 
to v§6g prefixed to an infinitive, that of eo ui is, with- 
out any scruple, to be preferred, as at Mark xiiL 22. 
Neither in the LXX — ^who render the very word 
tyO/ by flT^oc, Jer. xxvii. 10; xxxii. 29, 35 — ^nor 
yet in the New Testament, have I discovered a single 
passage in which ^^o(, with the infinitive, has lost the 
idea of the intentioih and passed into a mere u(fru In 
Matthew himself, compare chap. vi. 1 ; xiii. 30 ; xxiii. 
5; xxvi. 12. Now, seeing that this evangelist is 
acquainted with the use of wirrs, and employs it else* 
where, why, it may be asked, has he not done so here? 
Why not, at least, have put elg r6 ? In these circum- 
stances, we must regard it as decided, that what ir^og 
marks is the inward object at which the gazer alms. 
Some, indeed, may be surprised at Christ here repre- 
senting the iirt&ufM^6cu as the scope situated out of a 
man's own mind, with a view to which the looks in 
question are taken ; and may hence deem it better to 
regard ^r^o^in the sense oihecause^ as designation of the 
inward motive, Qwmiam concupiscit eam. This, 
however, would be wrong, . inasmuch as the preposi- 
tion, when governing the accusative, denotes always 
the aim, and must be resolved into that idea. It 
then amounts to as much iin^i'jruv ir^og ri ; Com- 
pare Matt. xix. 8. Were it here intended to 
mark the inward cause, '}r^6g would require to go- 
vern the genitive ; as the Greeks say, flr^o; roD 
ied6oMi xtviMaij i. e. hitherward^ Herm. zu Viger, s. 
862. If Christ had said, w^hg rov lirthfMJaai aurriVf 
the emphasis which now lies upon the jSXscrg/y, would 
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be transferred wholly to the nr/^f}att/. The thought, 
under the present form, is not esteniiaUy different 
irom what it would be under the other, for he who 
looks for the purpose of exciting desire, must already 
hare felt desire as the cauM impeUens, Under the p'e- 
sent form, however, the sin is aggravated, for then 
the thing spoken of is lust seeking to foment itsdf ; 
besides which, the impure look comes forward in 
stronger contrast to the outward and specific act of 
adultery. It is not so much the ir/^^o, per «e, 
which forms the antithesis to the Ueifu^igy but the 
fix fir a 9 fur hn^fjua^ which, through the stages of 
a/tf^Xo/ia and the <£>(//( dvot/dp^uvro;, rises to the per- 
petration of the lirsfiJ^ig* 

Although, however, we do not consider 4r^( as 
equivalent to wtfVf, still, considering the prevalence of 
that opinion, we must inquire how, upon its adop* 
tion, we should have to understand the passage. 
The sense would then be, << Whosoever looketh on a 
woman, so as that impure desire is peradvefdwn 
excited within him.'* Upon this view being taken, 
it was felt necessary to annex some restrictive 
conditions, as it could not be supposed that the Sa« 
viour meant so sternly to reprehend every incidental 
movement of desire. Thus the author of the Opus 
Imperf. speaks of a duplex voluntas hominis, altan 
carnis, altera animae, from the latter of which ema- 
nates the ^xara^Mi^ ; and it is this anima which is 
here, he t«ays, addressed. Jerome, treating sin accord- 
ing to the stoical phraseology, as a y^^^o, distinguishes 
in his commentary upon the text, as well as in other 
passages of his writings, between the T^wrahia and 
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the Ttkhg : Propassio licet initii culpam habeat, tamen 
non tenetur in crimine ; ergo qni viderit mulierem 
et anima ejus fiierit titillata hie propasAione percussus 
est : SL vero consenserit et de cogitatione affectum 
fuerit — de propassione transivit ad pasnonem^ et huic 
non voluntas peocandi deest, sed cceasio. In like 
manner, the author of the Responsiones ad Ortho* 
dox. maintains, that ere the iin&vfiia becomes sinful, 
the <fjjyxard&s(ftg must be superadded. Entertaining 
the very same view, the Romish church declares 
in the council of Trent, Sessio v. c. 5: Manere 
in baptizatis concupiscentiam vel fomitem, haec San eta 
Synodus &tetur, qu« cum ad agonem relicta sit, 
nocere non consentientibus sed viriliter per Christi 
gratiam repugnantibus non valet, quinimo, qui legi- 
time certaverit, coronabitur. Hanc concupiscentiam, 
quam aliquando Apostolus peccatum appellat, sancta 
Synodus declarat, Ecclesiam Catholicam nunquam 
intellexisse peccatum actuale, quod vere et proprie in 
renatis peccatum sit ; sed quia ex peccato est et cui 
peccatum inclinat. The opinion of the Socinians is 
consonant with this ; see Volkel, De vera Religione, 
iv. 17. Different, however, is that of the Protestant 
church, which considers the concupiscentia in be- 
lievers as a peccatum veniakf it is true, but still as 
a sin, rendering the subject obnoxious to punishment, 
and odious in God's eyes. Luther speaks upon the pre- 
sent sa3dng, not certainly with great doctrinal precision, 
but still with practical depth and naivete : *< We must 
not here draw the lace too tight, nor suppose that 
when a man is assaulted by temptation, and feels the 
kindling g£ lust and desire within him, he must, on 
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that account, be damned. For I have often said, that 
it is not possible to live in this flesh, without sinful 
and perverse inclinations, both contrary to the com- 
mandment now under review, as well as to all the 
rest. Accordingly, the doctors have laid down a 
distinction, with which I also am content to leave 
the matter, and that is, that an impure thought, if 
unaccompanied by the acquiescence of the will, is 
not a mortal sin. It cannot but happen, that when 
you have received a wrong, your heart will feel it, 
and be moved, and begin to boU with desires of re- 
venge. That, however, b not damnable, provided 
it do not determine and propose to retaliate evil« but 
resists all such inclinations. Such is precisely the case 
here. We are not able to prevent the devil from shoot- 
ing the arrows of evil thoughts and desires into our 
hearts. But look you well to it that these are not 
suffered to stick and grow, but that you cast them 
from you and act according to the precept of a father 
in days of old : / cannot hinder the bird from flying 
over my head^ but I can easily prevent it making its 
nest in my hair, or pecking off' my nose. Thus we 
have no power to guard against this or that tempta- 
tion, and prevent thoughts from suggesting themselves: 
Let us be sure, however, that they are not permitted 
to go beyond the mere suggestion, and that we do not 
open the door to them although they knock, but 
guard against allowing them to take root, and ripen 
to a purpose or consent. Notwithstanding, however, 
it is still sin, but comprehended in the general par- 
don." Well also does the excellent Chemnitz speak 

upon the subject : Gradus esse differentes in peccatis 
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non est dubium ; sicut veteres non inutili ilia distinc- 
tione suggestionis, dilectationis, consensus, imagina- 
tionb et operis ostenderunt. Sad Christus ut os- 
tendat perfectam impletionem legis nobis in hac na- 
turae corrnptione impossibilem esse, asseverat hoc 
loco : ipsam cordis concupiscentiam per se esse pecca- 
tum et quidem ita, ut sola cordis concupiscenda homo 
reus fiat fomicationis coram Deo. — Christus ostendit 

reatum concupiscentiee in judicio Dei eundem 

esse, qui est adulterii, quod scilicet maledictioni Dei 
ohnoxios reddit, licet pro differentia peccatorum in ipsa 
etiam maledictione gradus sint. Sicut igitur Joannes 
dicit. Qui oditfratrem^ hamidda est, ita Christus hoc 
loco. Qui cancupiscit mulieremt adulter est* Now, 
supposing it granted that ir^6g has precisely the same 
power as w^rs, we should necessarily acquiesce in 
this Protestant view. For, in the first place, the sup- 
position that the ImdnfLia is only meant when in con- 
junction with the <fityiut,Tak<si^ is a pure assumption : 
Moreover, it might, be easily deduced from ver. 29 and 
30, that previously the siei^fiJa in general was spoken 
of: In fine, which is the chief point, it cannot be 
denied, that according to Scripture the hrth/uJa is 
perse regarded as sin. When the Romish church 
pretends, that in such passages as Rom. vi. 19 ; vii. 
7 and 14, and viii. 2, the concupiscentia is deno- 
minated afia^ria, Avofitay merely per met consequentis 
pro antecedentey there b no more truth in the assertion 
than in the case of most similar metonomies : And 
when, moreover, according to 1 John iii. 4, the idea of 
a/MOfrta is expressed by dvo/jJa^ it is a necessary con- 
sequence, that whatever is contrary to the Divine willy 
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neceseanly belongs to the donudn of sin. Nor would 
it be easy to find a pious Christian who, in prayer to 
God, felt no emotion of shame for his sinful deores. 
But we do not blush for that which is absolutely tn- 
noeenf. Cf. Gerhard's Loc. Theol. Tom. ▼. p. 17. 

According to . our manner of understanding the 
words, however, we do not require to enter further 
into this investigation. Because if t^os denotes 
the purposCi then the thing spoken of is not an 
involuntary i^u^i^ttr^cu of desire, but posterior to 
the excitement of the vd$oi, an intuitional xi¥6i¥ xaJ 
dtay^iaSvuv of it. The fiXimsv is not here a fortuitous 
glance to which the fU vidi u$ peril of the ancients 
might apply, but an ofM^nr^w ^^urs^* as a reading, 
which derives its origin from a gloss, viz. 6 i^b/SXf^wy 
or i/u/3Xf>|/a(« expresses it, and is to be regarded as 
the first grade in the line of the outward act, upon 
whose last lies adultery itself. It is a ^mi¥ on 
the principle: Casso saltern delectamine amare ii- 
ceat, si potiri non licet. The Greeks, to denote this, 
have the peculiar terms t'jro^aXfitfv^ xaxStg ibsh, 
xaxwfxoKui /dsAf ^^/ff/u; /dsA'. In the LXX, we 
read in the History of Joseph, Gen. xxxix. 7 : 'Bts- 
jSaXfy i /ui^ row xu^/ou aurou roitg o^^akfAOvg avrq^ tvi 
'luiffip. Compare the often used Rabbinical formula 

* BAirfiir if 80 diftinguished from its synonymes, as to come 
nearest the Oerman Blicken, and the English look (DoderleiiCi 
Lateinische Synonyme, iv. 317), and this primary sense is 
here also the fundamental one, viz., to fix iKe looks upon a 
woman. So 1 Cor. 1. 26; z. 18: BxSrin ri)i> ttXnnv vuZt, 
<* Cast a look upon your calling.** Comp. Ttttman De Sy- 
nou. N. T. p. iii. 
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D^Jiy \)h poscere ocolos, and the following biblical 
texts, Job xxxi. 1 ; Ezek. vi. 9 ; xxiii. 16 ; Prov.xxiii. 
33 ; Ecclesiasticus ix. 5, 8 ; 2 Pet. IL 14.» This de- 
liberate fomentation of lust, is likewise held, both by 
Chrysostom and Augustine, to be expressed in the 
passage. The first broaches the question, Why, in 
like manner, as in the case of the ^f/^, is not the ilxti 
here annexed, seeing the Ittt^fita is no more sinful, 
in all cases, than that is, but rather is allowed in 
marriage, and subserves the ends of God, 'im rh 
yivog tiinTv ifvyxfaTfircu retTg rotavraig diado^aTg? And 
he answers it well by saying, that what is here spoken 
ofisa (fu'K'kiy(ii¥ taurf n)v i^/^/A/ai, consequently 
such an hrtdufitoj as beyond a doubt does what is 
wrong.** Augustine again, quite dbtinctly, expresses 
the design in the words : Qui Jioc fine et hoc animo 
attenderit, ut eam concupiscat. 

There is still another objection raised, viz. that it 
cannot be supposed those pharisaical lawyers, whom 
our Saviour throughout confronts with his irkh^fnatg 
of the Mosaic law, could have been ignorant that 
the s^t^ufiia, simply per se^ renders the subject guilty, 
inasmuch as the tenth commandment, " Thou shalt 
not covet," declares, in the plainest terms, that even 
desire is impure. Notwithstanding, however, that 
our theologians, in like manner as Luther, observe 

• PricflBUB, Orotius and Wetstein have amassed a multi- 
tude of passages in which the sentiment, Sunt oculi in amore 
duces is expressed. The Jerusalem Talmud also furnishes an 
apposite passage, Berach c. 1. f. 3 : " The eye and heart are 
the two negociators of love," 

^ Euthymius : iiur§ft9kw$ ^^it w Inivfitiaf. 
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upon this precept of the law, ^ What he chiefly 
aims at is to have the heart pure ;** still, accord- 
ing to the acknowledgment of Luther himself, it 
was pointed primarily against Envy; in which 
sense it b very admirably expounded by the 
Jewish commentators, for instance, Aben Ezra. Be- 
sides, how much do we find standing clearly enough 
expressed in the Bible, which yet the Pharisees 
and Scribes, both of ancient and modem days, 
seem not to read in it ! There are, in every age, 
persons who have eyes but do not see (Matt xiii. 
14). In the Talmud, both opinions are to be found 
side by side, viz. that lust is sin, and that it is 
not We read at one place, Tr. Kidduschin. f. 40. 1. 

nmnb nenyo n^pn ^k njn nie^no 

*< The evil thought God does not reckon as a deed," 
and at another, Tr. Joma, f. 29, 1. n^l^lV ^^imP? 
n*1^!ZLyO V^P " Intentions to transgress are worse 
than the transgression itself." To what an extent, 
moreover, even in the breasts of enlightened Jews, the 
conviction of the guilt of lust could vanish, appears, 
in a very striking manner, from Kimchi's An. on Ps. 
Ixvi. 18. 

We have still to inquire, whether we ought to take 
yuvTi here in the sense of yaiitr^^ and restrict it ex- 
clusively to a wifef as Erasmus, Piscator, Maldona- 
tus, Grotius and Wetstein do, or whether it stands 
quite generally, according to the translation of the Vul- 
gate and the opinion of Euthymius, Beza, Er. Schmidt, 
Roseniniiller and Fritzsche, for mtdier. When it 
is understood in the latter sense, then fiotx^ueiv assumes 
the proportionally general meaning of ^o^v6v«/v, 8ra/^£/^ 
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stuprare, which it has elsewhere in Greek, as ma- 
chari likewise has in Latin authors. If we adhere 
strictly to the intention of Christ, which is to give 
the irXfj^oiKftg to the particular commandment quoted 
hy him, and trace up the sin mentioned to its ulti- 
mate root, we must regard both yvvri and fioi^svuv as 
used only in the more restricted sense. What he 
means to say is : <* Adultery^** for of fornication in 
general he designs not to speak, seeing that the law 
does not do so, " commences with the indulgence of 
adukerous looks."^ 

In expounding ver. 22, we were obliged, on the 
supposition of s/xri being banished from the text, to 
annex the limitation, that not every sort of anger, 
nor every saying of gaxa and /j^oioi is forbidden, 
but only such as lies on the same line with the <p6vog, 
p. 245. Such a limitation is not required here. If 
v^i denote the intention, then, as Chrysostom quite 
correctly remarks, the declaration itself involves that 



* The word in the Old Testament law is r|H3, which, how. 
ever Aben Ezra may try to extend its meaning, is yet, with- 
out doubt, in the Hebrew usus loquendi in no respect dif. 
ferent from n3T ; nor is there a single instance where, like 
the Greek fiot^^dv, it is employed in the wider sense. On this 
ground alone, we might expect to find in the Hellenistic the 
strict idea of fittxtvufy and only understand it in a wider 
meaning, when such is expressly ascribed to it. In Hebrew, 
and also in the New Test. fMtx*i» and ^a^nU are found side 
by side, Hos. iv. 14 ; Mat. xv. 19 ; Oal. v. 19 ; Heb. xiii. 4. 
That fr0^yf/«, however, as the more general idea, may com- 
prehend in it the ^0i;^ii« is what we should a priori expect. 
See the Observations, up. v. 32. 
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Clirist speaks only of such a ^mty yMHtSka as lies 
upon the same line with the jj^ot^tta. 

There arises likewise the question, on the other 
hand, How can the Saviour declare of the external 
act of looking, when accompanied with evil desire,— 
an act which but lies upon the same line with the po- 
sitive crime of adultery, and that at such a distance, 
that between the one and the other, a multitude of 
other intermediate acts likewise accompanied with 
evil desire, may at different stages be supposed, — 
how can he declare of this, — that it stands upon a 
level with actual adultery, and, which is a necessary 
consequence, is equally heinous? The scale of pe- 
nalties given at ver. 22, clearly shews, that in that 
case the o^/Z^t^^as, although it be placed upon the 
same line with the f6voif is yet less criminal in the 
sight of God* Very few, indeed, of the interpre- 
ters have entered upon this question, contenting 
themselves with simply mustering a great multitude 
of quotations from the classics, in which it is affirmed 
that the inward desire, deserves punishment equally 
with the external act. Thus Seneca says : Latro est 
antequam inquinet manus ; and again : Injuriam qui 
&cturus est, jam fecit. So also Juvenal : Has pati- 
tur poenas peccandi sola voluntas. Nam scelus intra se 
tacitum qui cogitat ullum. Fact! crimen habet Com- 
pare Grotius. Declarations of this kind, however, 
are not absolutely correct, but become so only on a 
certain presumption, viz. that it is nothing but an 
outward impossibility which hinders the deed.* Now, 

* Reinhard (Moral i. 554, 4te. Ausg.) appeals to this pas- 
«age in reference to the Cifisbeum of the Italians. But aU 
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in proportion as we, on the contrary, suppose the co- 
operation of any religious or moral motive as a hin- 
derance to the transition of the intention into a deed, 
the evil purpose or desire is obviously not entirely 
parallel with that, and, consequently also, not equally 
deserving of punishment. But that the Saviour by 
no means speaks exclusively of such movements of the 
Im^fiia as are kept by mere external restraints from 
passing over into the act, and which thus perfectly 
coincide with it, is clear from the annexed clause, 
overlooked by all expositors : IfAot^ivatv ahr^v sv rfi 
xagdicf, avrov. Does this mean, « he has, in the sight 
of God, committed the outward act of adultery ?" In 
that sense, it certainly has been understood, and, 
by consequence, the appended clause considered as 
superfluous. Justin, even in his day,* cites the say- 
ing thus: fjdfi sfitoi^tMSi rfi xct^dtcf <ira^di, rf &S(Z, 
rendering the rfj xa^hicf, entirely tautological.^ It is, 
however, on the very contrary, declared " he has 
committed inward adultery with her, t. e» a certain 
species of adultery — an act comprehended within the 

together as criminal in the sight of God as adultery, that rela- 
tion certainly is not. Reinhard eten adds : <' in moat cases, it is 
as bad as adultery.*' If, however, as is commonly supposed, 
Christ here speaks of the equivalence of adultery with lascivious 
looks, so as to declare absolutely that they are equally deserv- 
ing of punishment, then ivould the Cipisbeo in all cases, deserve 
the same punishment as the adulterer. 

« Apol. ii. 61. 

b It is hence also no matter of wonder, that some, as Clemens 
in three quotations, and the Jerusalem Syriac veision, have 
omitted the whole clause. Nor is this, as Eichhorn will have 
it, to be considered as a mere oversight. 

a 
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commandment which forbids that crime. That this 
is the correct interpretation is likewise proved by 
the circumstance that it puts the saying quite on a 
parallel with the Tk^^utrtg which Christ gives to the 
commandment respecting murder, and swearing, and 
retaliation. Of the first he says, << Even angry pas- 
sion is included in the prohibition of manslaughter, 
when that is understood in its full depth." Of the se- 
cond, *' Even thoughtless swearing is comprehend- 
ed in the command forlndding perjury when that is 
understood in its full depth.** Again, << Even selfish 
resistance made to injustice is involved in the precept 
against undue revenge,** and in fine, ** the love of our 
enemies is included in the commandment which en- 
joins the love of our neighbour, when that is conceived 
in its whole extent" Chemnitz accordingly very ex- 
cellently remarked upon our text, that it is precisely 
of the same kind with the saying of John, << Whoso- 
ever hateth hb brother is a murderer."* 

To misinterpret this text, as if it made every in- 
^ard desire equally heinous in the sight of God, with 
the outward execution, is an error similar to that com- 
mitted by those who, upon the admirable text, James 
ii. 10, build the conclusion, that whosoever ofiends in 
one point of the law, say, for instance, adultery, is re- 
garded by God as guilty of transgressing all the rest 
But there the 11th verse clearly shews how James 

a The Socinian Volkel, De vera religione, ir. 17, says with 
perfect truth in referenoe to our passage : Hahet oupiditas il- 
la graduB sues, quorum Hcet guUibeto/dulterinumquoddam con- 
Hneat, quo tamen propius quia ad externum adulterii eiFec- 
tum accedit, eo graviorem culpam sustinet. 
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wishes to be understood. What be means to say is, 
'< The law is a ring, if you break it at all, whether at 
one place or many, it is no longer whole. Still he 
who breaks it at many places, has broken it more 
than he who breaks it at one." In like manner, the 
faintest movement of inordinate lust is a violation of 
the law of conjugal chastity. Even by an impure 
look the holy bond of wedlock is broken. In this 
breach, however, there are manifold degrees. 

y. 29, 30. First of all, we have to remark that 
the same sentiment, only in a somewhat more ex- 
tended form, is also to be found in Matt, xviii. 9, and 
Mark ix. 43-^7. When Olshausen in this, as in 
other instances, considers as the original one the con* 
nection in which the words there occur, ho does 
what is in a high degree arbitrary. Even Kuinol 
supposes, that they have their proper place here, 
and that Matthew has merely transferred them into 
the Idth chapter of hb Gospel. We have shewn, 
p. 23, how totally unreasonable and absurd it would 
be, if one were to deny that Christ, on different 
occasions, repeated the same sentiments. That ver. 
29 — 30 is connected in the finest manner, with the 
warning of ver. 28, just as ver. 23 — 26 is with ver. 
22, is obvious. 

According as our Saviour, ver. 23, 24, had shewn, 
that, for the purpose of pacifying, the l^i felt towards 
a brother, the most sacred of all employments, even 
that of sacrifice, ought to be interrupted, he now 
shews, that we must surrender even what we count 
most dear, if that be necessary to prevent unclean 
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desire. We set out with viewing the saying in its 
proper and absolute sense, and shall then proceed to 
the solution of the difficulties it presents. Carrying 
on the thought of the previous context, our Saviour 
now mentions the eye, as the organ of the &xo}<deruti 
fiJsJmtVf and the hand as that of the o/trp^un-w; d'jr- 
Ttg0au ; Of the foot, which occurs in the parallel pas- 
sages, no notice is here taken. The eye, and especiaHy 
the apple cf the eye, is among all nations the image 
for that which is most dearly loved : See Gesenius, 
Thes. s. V. ptJf^K- Compare in Latin the expressions, 
Ocnlisnil carius, Diligo eum ut oculos; and from the 
N. T., Gral. iv. 15. Expressions of this kind have, 
however, been improperly adduced by commen- 
tators, inasmuch as here the eye does not stand 
as an image for what we like best, but for any 
one of the members <f the body ; which is shewn by 
the epithet bi^iSg, and the co-ordination of ;^s/f 
df^/a. The addition of this predicate tb^i6i might be 
regarded as a mere individualization, as, for instance, 
when it is said, <* Whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek f and of the leaven in the parable, that it 
was << hid in three measures of meal.** It is more 
correct, however, to consider it as a designation of 
preference. In support of this, the passage from 
Aristotle has been adduced, De auimalium incessu, 
c. 4 : fii^i fisXriov rh dt^thv rov A^Ktrs^ov : and Augus- 
tine also says : Dextef fortasse ad augendam vim di- 
lectionis valet. Quanquam enim ad videndum isti 

oculi corporis communiter intendantur amplius 

tamen formidant homines dextrum amittere. In ge- 
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neral too among the ancients, just as among ourselves, 
children were accustomed not to use the left hand, 
Plut. de lib. educ. c. 7. It has, however, very strange- 
ly been forgotten to adduce the biblical parallels: 
Zach, xi. 17 and 1 Sam. xu 2. Accordingly, the best 
loved eye and the best loved hand, the most in- 
dispensable of the indispensable members of the 
^^xxJy» ought to be surrendered, the moment they 
become to us the occasion of sin, and that — the part 
being contrasted with the whole, — ^in order that the 
entire body may not suffer eternal torment. Thus 
is the surgeon wont to amputate the diseased limb — 
ne pars sincera trahatur — ^to save the body. 

So much in explanation of the proper sense of the 
saying. We now inquire in how fiir that is admis- 
sible. Can it then be the meaning of Christ, that 
whenever lust employs the agency of a corporeal 
organ, the organ, and that alone, is to be destroyed? 
Assuredly not. For independently altogether of the 
consideration, that this would presuppose the sin 
resident merely in the organs, and not at all in the 
desire ; if he meant to say that, on every movement 
of lust, our hostility should be directed not against 
the lust itself, but against the organ it employed, the 
precept would amount to a direct condemnation of all 
mankind to suicide. ' Accordingly, even the interpre- 
ters who urge the proper sense of the words, have been 
compelled, a priorij to have recourse to limitations. 
In point of &ct, such interpreters have been very 
few in number. The only one I know of in more 
remote times is Pricseus, whose lead, Fr. A. Fritzsche, 
in his Commentary, and Chr. Fr. Fritzsche, in his 
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dissertation upon this text,* have quite recently fol- 
lowed.** Now, while such interpreters expressly 
deny, that what is here said contains any mixture 
of either hyperbole or hypothesis, they still restrict 
the Saviour's words, by maintaining that " the pre- 
cept has been laid down only for a case of the last 
extremity/* ** In the character of a popular and 
rigid teacher of morality," says Chr. Fr. Fritzsche, 
•< does Christ here, as elsewhere, chap. v. 22 ; xviii. 
21, 22 ; xix. 9, at once enjoin not a smaller degree, 
but tjj^e very utmost of our duty, in order to impress 
the truth more deeply upon the heart."* Hence, in 



a Observat. ad. Mat. ▼. 29, 30, 39. Halle 1828. 

b J. D. Micbaelis also certainly understands it ia the pro- 
per sense, but thinks that the Lord Jesus only meant, *' Van 
say you cannot help it ; make then a trial in this way. That, 
however, is what people would think twice of before they 
did.** So also Dr. Paulus. The words of Pricieus are as 
follows : Christum autem secundum literam accipio, nee tamen 
sine temperamento, nempe si vitio quis alias incurabile la- 
boret. Alioqui enim verissimum et receptissimum Philippi 
illud apud Frontinum : Si partem agram corporis haberemy 
absoinderem potius guam eurarem $ 1. iy. c 7* 

c Dr. Fr. A. Fritzsche, in his Comment, in h. L says, in 
vindication of the literal sense : Primum enim tanta pr»d- 
piendi asperitas severe honestatis magistro belle convenit; 
(Is it then, indeed, so well becoming the character of a true 
sage to punish the innocent for the guilty object, and eztir> 
pate the eyes instead of the lust ? Does it become the duu«c- 
ter of a Saviour of mankind to convert his churdu-aupposing 
among them any degree of obedience to his words at all— into 
a vast hospital of cripples ?) Deihde, verissima prodit sententia, 
quandoquidem levius certe malum erat, membro corporis des- 
titutum regni Messiani felicitate potiri, quam toto corpore 
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examining whether it be admissible to understand the 
saying in the proper sense, we must conceive it when 
interpreted in that sense, under this limitation, seeing 
that it is not otherwise tolerable. Even, however, 
when the necessity of compliance is supposed to be 
required by Christ only in certain extreme cases, 
th^ precept gives just offence. It is true, little weight 
is to be assigned to the objections. That according to 
Ephes. V. 29, the preservation and care of the body 
are recommended, That the Jewbh law forbad the mu- 
tilation of the person, and That, in certain circum- 
stances, literal compliance might even occasion death. 
Because to all these it might be replied, that in a colli- 
sion of duties, those which we owe to the body must 
always be subordinated to those we owe to the soul. 
Neither is it possible to enforce the remark Upon 
which all have placed so much importance, viz. that the 
Saviour himself, according to Matt. xv. 19, derives 
the fMiyuou and irt^nicu not from the members of the 
body, but from the xctohia ; just as in the previous 
context, he speaks of a ^mtv^ wfth the Im^/jb/Oy 
which infers that it may also be conceived without 
it. The advocates of the literal construction have it 
in their power to reply as follows : « Doubtless the 
Saviour means not to say, that the eye and the hand, 



infemis Oeennae siippliciis tradi : Postremo, foret constantiaB, 
V. 39, improprie enarrare, a quo concilio multa deterrent. 
Certainly it costs these interpreters least to ascribe to Christ 
the most severe, nay even absurd injunctions, who have be- 
fore-hand dispensed both themselves and Christendom from 
ftU obligaHon to obey themt 
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per scy are guilty. SxandaX/^e/y = tntdvdakov ilvou not 
only designates something in itself evil, and, as 
such, giving another occasion to fall ; in which sense 
it certainly is used, Mark ix. 42, thereby yield- 
ing an inference as to its use in the text ver. 49, 45 
*-~47, a parallel to the one before us, and in which 
sense, e. g, it is also to be found in the passage, Ps. 
Sal. xvi. 7 : s^ix^drfiifiv fiov avb^d<ffig yuvouxbg V6^pag 
OKavdaXit^ovtfrii af ^ov« ; But it is likewise used of 
that which is good in itself, seeing that even our Sa- 
viour speaks of a <rxaydaX/^stf^/, where his own words 
and works are the <fjcdvdakwy Matt. xi. 6 ; xiu. 57 ; 
xxvi. 31 — 33. The sense, accordingly, is rather 
as follows : So much is sin an object to be shunned, 
that anything, however good it may be, yea even the 
most indispensable members of your body, if still made 
the instruments of it, and you can help yourself in no 
other way, are to be sacrificed for that end. For it 
cannot be denied, that I ought to renounce even what 
is naturally innocent and good, provided it ever gives 
me fresh occasion of transgression.* Thus it was that 
Paul, Rom. xiv.; I Cor. xi. prohibited the fiesh of sacri* 
ficesthe moment that the use of it, — a thing harmless in 
itself, — became a ^dvddkoy to the weak lH*otber. And 

« Such a caw woald be that in Heliodon ^thiop, li. 2S^ 
where a certain person says with respect to a beautiful girl s 
'£«") «'«X« ri r«Ts wmfutr^t i^mXfMTs rthf rnt ^i>X^f Aw<^rrfr«f, 

As we shall immediately find, however, the Chiistian must 
antecedently have the certainty, that fighting with Christ upon, 
his aide, he shall never suffer such a n^r* of the i^i»i.^»\ vU 
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should any still insist that Jesus must then have added 
at least an el aXXw; ou duvarov, this objection is fully 
obviated by ver. 89 — 40, where, in like manner, if 
anywhere else, such an si &Xkeag ou ^varSv might have 
been expected." Such is the reply which the de* 
fenders of the proper sense may make, and doubtless 
all depends upon the truth of the single point, 
whether the maxim << I must shun and deny myself 
even that which is innocent and pure, as soon as it 
becomes to me an occasion of sin," is here applicable. 
But what kind of things, in themselves good, must I 
deny myself, when they are accompanied with an occa- 
sion of sinning ? Manifestly not every sort, but only 
those which are, per se^ indifferent, and may as well 
be omitted as performed. Where duty commands, I 
ought rather in every case to triumph by faith over 
the temptations connected with its discharge. For 
" Faith is the victory which overcometh the world," 
and Paul says, Phil. iv. 13, « I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me." Now it is 
my duty to vanquish the temptations of the flesh, not 
by the extinction of my bodily existence, but by the 
aids of the Spiriiy Rom. viii. 4, 13; vi. 12, 13; Col. 
iii. 5.* The contrary view would go to defend the 
monastic and hermit life, that being frequently the 
mere ofispring of apprehensions in the person em- 



i XtytffMt. Pelagius : Christiani oculua nudum vidit non ad 
q^neupiseendum sed ad veatiendum. Tertullian : Christian us 
salmis ociilis foeminam videt, animo adversus libidinem c»« 
ens est. 
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bracing it of his inability to triumph over temptation 
in any other way ; against which, however, the words 
of Christ have a direct bearing, when he prays the 
Father, John xvii. 15, Not to take his followers out 
of the world, but to keep them from the evil ; and 
those of Paul, when he exhorts the Corinthians not 
to fly from life in order to avoid the company 
of sinners, 1 Cor. v. 10. On that view also, 
Origen's misapprehension of Matt xix. 12, in which 
he found many imitators, * would be perfectly justi- 
fied ; for it might be pleaded, that whoever desired 
to serve the kingdom of God with entire devotion, 
and had no other means of mastering his sensual de- 
sires, was under obligation to adopt his expedient. 
In like manner would the slanderer be bound to tear 
out his tongue^ and he who felt tempted by improper 
talk, to destroy the Beme of hearing. What is still 
worse, however, the very object of these amputations 
would not be attained, for as desire has its seat in the 
heart, it might still continue to rage there, even after 
the instrument of its execution was annihilated ; just 
as we know the love of pleasure was by no means 
extirpated from the breast, by entrance into the mo- 
nastery or hermifs cell. There can consequentfy 
exUi no caee in which, for the subjugation of desire, 
the amputation of any member of the body would be 
obligatory. Along with these reasons, which the 

> A canon of the Council of Nice required expressly to 
refiise entrance into the ministry to all ecclesiastics who 
Cyimiwnt l»vT»vt i&rt/itf. In the Canon. A post., it is justR 
said of such a one : mvr»(p99tvrnf Irm i«vr«v mm rns vt¥ Ot«v 
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matter itself adbrds against the proper sense, we 
have still to state that which is derived from the 
language, and which even in their day Hilary and 
Chrysostom notice. It is, that if the Saviour had 
really meant that the power of vision should be 
destroyed, he must necessarily have spoken of the 
offending and extirpation rw h<p6a'KfiS}Vy the eyes, and 
not of die single eye ; for neither can the one offend 
without the co-operation of the other, nor can the 
pinching out of the one answer the purpose, so long as 
the other remains. What kind of offence, moreover, 
can we suppose that to be, which the hand gives ? 
True, the thief may say, that his palm itches when- 
ever he sees the glistening coin. But there again, 
the eye would be the sinful member ; or must both 
the greedy eye and the itching palm be exterminated 
together ? 

Supposing, accordingly, the impossibility of em- 
bracing the durect sense of the words even under any 
limitation, the next shift which offers itself is to con- 
sider them as a hyperbolico-hypothetical mode of 
expression. Thus the saying is sometimes called 
hyperbolictd, sometimes hypoiheUcal, and sometimes 
both at once by Calvin, Beza, Chemnitz, Flacius, 
Glassius, Grotius, M aldonatus* and Episcopius. Eis- 
ner uses the expression emphatic. 

* Maldonatus : Mihi perire videtur sensus et energia gra- 
tiaque locationis, si aliud quam verum oeulum veramque 
manum intelllgamag. Est enim elegmisesaggeratw^ &g. Such 
"^remarks by Maldonatus, who here found himself in opposition 
to his P(Ures, characterize him as an independent and intel- 
ligent expositor. ^ 
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Now, certainly the propoBition is an h3rpothesi8, in- 
asmuch as it IS conditional. It is, however, called hy- 
pothetical in a sense which represents the bnn&^ini 
as an impossibility. Now, against that, the lan- 
guage affords an argument For had it been intend- 
ed to describe the thing supposed as totally destitute 
of reality, the entire sentence must have been dif- 
ferently expressed, and we should have read : £/ 

x^^rrf/v aMv (See Hermann zu Viger. s. 821, Bem- 
bardy. Syntax s. 376), which is the Latin and likewise 
the usual German Imp. Conj. ; Compare 1 Cor. xL 31 : 
£/ fauroO^ btsx^mfi»vty oux av ix^t¥6fLikL ; Luke viL 39 ; 
John ix. 33. But our proposition does not even lay 
down an indefinite possibility, in which case the con- 
junctivle would stand with say, as at Gal. i. 8 ; nor, 
which would be still more determinate, employ the 
fiituretense^ as Matt xxvi. 33: £/ 4r<£m^ <neavdaX#<r- 
$fl(fovrou h (foif gyii oudsTors ifjiav^>j^gCfiMi ; Comp. 
Jas. 11. 11. On the contrary, we have «/ with the pres. 
indie, which supposes the matter to be one of actual oc- 
currence, and which, according to circumstances, may 
amount to just as much as sty* or Urty as is shewn, e. g. 
by the Platonic i/ 1 ^i Xf /^ and ti /liXkit, The hypothe- 
sis in the expression, accordingly, consbts in the oc- 
currence of the thing, as well as its possibility being 
supposed. 

We are hence obliged to take refuge in the hyper- 
bole. Now, with thiB figure of speech, great impro- 
prieties have been committed, both of old and in 
modern times, as for instance, when Flacius, in his 
Clavis, calls the portraiture of Charity, 1 Cor. xiii., 
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hyperbolical, and supports the opinion of such an ez- 
aggeratio by the er/ %oiM We^jSoX^v hhh bfiS^ hiinvMiit ; 
When Reinhard, in his IhgmcUik, terms the unto 
mystica an emphatic, t. e. a hyperbolical Hebraism, 
and when Ammon in the Annotation upon Ernesti's 
Institat. Hermen. ed. 5, p. 135,* denominates the 
phrase &v$^&i^og 0soD, a formula hyperbolica. We ought 
not, therefore, very much to blame those persons, in 
the present times, who hold the maxim, that we must 
take the word of God strictly, and who, from the ap- 
prehension of charging the inspired authors with fabe- 
hood, shudder at every supposition of an hyperbole 
in the Scripture, when we find them thus going to 
the opposite extreme. The hyperbole is a figure of 
speech, which, to consider the matter logically' or in 
abstractOy either says more (au§9}<r/^) or less (/irs/W/g) 
than consistently with truth might be said. Now 
the language which we use, is never abstractf but 
is always, as discourse, addressed to a cancrete indi- 
vidual. It is hence not purely logical but rhetorical. 
The. rhetorical character, however, consists in taking 
into view the qualities of the person addressed, and so 
calculating our diction as to make it produce upon 
him the intended impression. To rikog ro\j >^0Vf said 
the ancient rhetoricians, hrt *ie^g tIv ax^oarTJv, Thus, in 
becoming discourse, language receives a historical cha- 
racter ; The words no longer signify what is their pri- 
mary, but what is their actual impoit. Supposing then 
the significance of words to have been, in the flight of 
time, either diminished or heightened, or that the im- 

• Bib. C:ab. Vol. i. p. 165, § 11, note g. 
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preanon intended can only be brought about by the 
€M^n^i or Xironj^, he who uses them is guilty of no 
fidsehood. The expression dreo/^yuUy cold, at present 
signifies no more than very cold indeed, even although 
there be no terror in the case. As this observation jus* 
tifies the hyperbole, so it also fixes its limits. It be- 
comes morally reprehensible if the ax^oarvic is not in 
a situation to recognise it to be a hyperbole ; just as it 
becomes rhetorically reprehensible, when the orator 
emi^oys it on some very low subject, so that its 
intention is defeated. Hyperboles of this kind, 
Aristotle, Rhet iiL d, reckons among the -^XS^ ^^^ 
they are severely censured by critics, such as Diony- 
sius Halic on Thucydides, Judic. de Tliucyd. c. 15, 
and by Photius, Myriobibl. Cod. 40, on Philostor- 
gius, as being '^fu^okoyia and axu^Xo^/oc* There 
are two special cases in which the hyperbole is ac- 
knowledged to have its right place, viz. in poetry and 
proverbs. When the Arabian, for example, says of a 
son of fortune, << Cast him into the sea, and he 
will still emerge with a fish in his mouth," or the 
Greek of a hesitating orator, Bouv M /Xcamj; (pi^i, 

a Nowhere is this ^vx^»>-»yi» more rife than in the Tal- 
mud, in which, not merely in a rhetorical, but in a proper 
sense, it becomes a r i ^ « r « >.9yia. Now and then, however, 
it is a little too strong for oommentators. If we take into 
account the prodigious extent in which it is there used, under 
the name KID Til), it will appear to occur proportionally, bat 
very seldom, in the discourses of Christ, which arises from the 
dignity of his language. For the feeling of Aristotle is perfectly 
just when he says : Kiyuv U virt^ficktuf o'^ir/ScrS^ « iur^t^U' 
The figure in the inverse proportion of its proverbialness, al- 
ways indicates strong feeling, fiu^tmutiis n, as Aristotle says. 
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every one knows that these expressions are not 
to be cut to the quick. Now, expressions of this 
kind are everywhere to be found in Scripture ; Poeti- 
cal ones without number in the Old Testament ; Pro- 
verbial ones in the New. It is true, indeed, that 
with respect to what we have to consider as such, 
Flacius, Glassius and M ascho * have gone much too 
far. Neither does Tzsohucke, in the Commentar. 
Logico-rhetoricus de Sennonibus Jesu Christi, p. 256, 
altogether satisfy, although he lays down right princi- 
ples.** We have already, at vers. 18 and 25, met with 
two such proverbial hyperbolic expressions, where we 
also referred to Luke xix. 44. And in the same class 
we have to rank Matt, xviii. 6 ; xix. 24 ; xxiii. 24 ; 
Luke X. 4 ; xvii. 6. To the poetical hyperboles of 
the N. T. belongs Matt. xxiv. 29, of which the pro- 
phets had drawn the outline. Now we may also sup- 
pose an hyperbole in the present passage. If Paul, 
GaL iv. 15, says : << Ye would have plucked out your 
own eyes and given them to me," which he could not 
intend quite literally, why may not Christ also, in the 
same style of diction, here declare : If thy right eye or 
right hand become an occasion of sin, pluck them out ?c 

• Unterricht von den Bibl. Tropen and Figuren, 1773. 

b Ernst Imm. Walch, in his Ahhandlung, *Ey;^ti^i6v ^6«f 
in stylo populorum Orient., also quotes our passage as a spe- 
cimen of it. It is hard, however, to perceive wherein he 
finds the orientalism of the expression. 

« The sentiment of Seneca, £p. 61, would then be paral- 
lel : Projice quaeconque cor tuum laniant, qun si aliter ez- 
n ahi nequirent, cor ipsum cum iUis evellendum erat. Philo, 
Quod det. pot. ins. p. 186, Fv : Ai^ri; ixl#^«i Av ftst Ituvm m 
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Should any object that, from their close concatenation 
with the preceding context, the audience could not 
but take the words in their exact sense, we reply, I . 
That here the transition is not made by the more strict 
inferential ovv^jgiiur, itaque ; but by the 3e, atUem ; ± 
That the connection might be effected by the mere 
association of ideas ; 3. That to the reflective mind, 
the proper sense was excluded by the fact, that men- 
tion is made of one eye and not of both ; 4. That 
other sayings assisted in guiding to the true sense, so 
that no one, who had heard the whole doctrine of 
Christ, could ever fancy that he designed his church 
to be a mere hospital of cripples. From what we 
have now said, it is clear that, in an ethical point of 
view, nothing can be objected to the supposition 
of an hyperbole ; and rhetorically also there would 
be just as little, supposing that we had merely the 
first members of the two sayings before us. They 
have each, however, supplementary clauses, in which 
the right eye and the right hand, as single members, 
are contrasted with the whole body ; and this cir- 
cumstance obliges us to abandon the supposition of 
an hyperbole, and to enter the domain of the image. 
The members, contrasted with the entire body, ac- 
quire a figurative significance. 

If then we view the saying as figurative, we en- 



as we read in Heliodurue, ^thiop. ii. 16 : BiXrMt h $ttri^»v ftt 
vSv c^aXfiuiv ikarrminvtuy H^t^ ir) r#) ^^^w/Jwf. Only here we 
uniformly find, in place of the Oriental positive, the more cooJ 
comparative of the west. 
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counter a whole multitude of interpretations. The 
Danish theologian Winstrup, in his PandusUB Sacr<By 
(a very prolix commentary upon the ten first chapters 
of Matthew,) enumerates nine tropical explanations^ 
which number might be still increased. These may 
be reduced into two classes* The first would embrace 
those which consider the members of the body» as 
here denoting the desire operating through their 
agency. In this class Kuinol takes his place, who, very 
darkly, calb the expressions Hebraisms : Jam vero 
constat Hebrseos cupiditates pravas comparare sohtos 
esse cum membris corpcms, v. c. h^kikfUg 'jrwti^og 
hand raro indicat invidiam. It is not, however, a 
comparison which is made of the desires to the cor- 
poreal members, but, if we allow the metonomy, the 
in^rumentum is put pro causa qperante ; nor is that 
a thing peculiar to the Hebrews, but in virtue of the 
sensible way in which poetry contemplates its sub<^ 
ject, prevails among all nations. Von der Hardt in- 
stances the vulgar German expresuons : << I shall pull 
your likerbh tooth :" The thiefs fingers itch :*' " His 
long fingers must be cut off.'* This figurat]%laMi- 
ception of the text is ancient. Jerome says^ Quia 
supra de concupiscentia mulieris dixerat, fi^cte nunc 
cogitationem et sensum in diversa volitantem, oculum 
nuncupavit. Per dextram autem et cseteras corporis 
partes volwUaHs et ajffectus initia demonstrantur. 
The author of the Opus Imp. brings forward the view» 
partly that the members denote the corresponding 
evil affections, and partly that the right eye and right 
hand mean the voluntas aninuBy t. e. according to his 
psychology, the determination of the will, to which 
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he opposes the voluntas camis as the ttnnily passion^ 
Compare also Eulogius after Photius in Suicer^, s. v. 
•pkLkfUg, The former view is hkewise to be found iii 
Luther, Bengel and Cocceius. Biblical analogies 
for it lie in the texts, Job xzxi. 7 ; Col. iii. 15. Liess 
appositely may the Srau^oDy Hv tfa^xo, Gal. v. 24 and 
Rom. vi. 6, be quoted. It is excluded, however, by the 
mere 6 dsj^/o;, inasmuch as an analogy with these other 
texts would only be created by the eyes and the hands 
being mentioned. We have to add, that the con- 
trast of the part with the whole — ^the stafMi — ^neeessa- 
rily demands that the thing to be destroyed be in^ it» 
nature good, xai /itj being, like the Hebrew K^l, 
comparative. (See e. g. Ruth ii. 22 ; the Jerus. Targ. 
on Gen. xxxviii. 26 ; John xi. 50). At Matt, xviii. 
and Mark ix. 43, there stands )), so that the member 
spoken of is, comparatively with the body, a less 
considerable good. Did the eye mean sinful inclina- 
tion, how could it be represented, at Matt xviii. 9, as 
a firTfifia in him who enters the kingdom of heaven, 
that he is fiovSfdaT^og^ or as it ought rather to be, 
si^ijlllll^ao;. (The Cyclops is /A0¥6^^a>.fMg, having 
bty natWre, only one eye.) That would rather be a 

We turn, therefore, to the second class of tropi- 
cal explanations which agree in this, that they con- 
;*ider 6 6(p6akfihi 6 di^^oc as a figurative designation of 
some esteemed and real good, knit as closely to a man 
as hb dearest bodily member. With this precious 
member, stands contrasted the ^ufioy as the totality 
of all that he holds dear. That the latter, which is 
dearest of ail, may not become the prey of ruin, 
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that which is less dear must be sacrificed. Now, in 
embracing, as we do, this explanation, which is chiefly 
to be found in Pellicanus, we likewise suppose that 
the o^^akfASg o ds^tog is linked to the previous context 
merely by association of ideas, and that the connecting 
thought between the two sayings is as follows : Ac- 
cording to this severe mode of judging, by which I 
bring within the domain of adultery, even the act of 
looking impurely upon a woman, you will say, Who 
then can guard himself against heinous transgression, 
seeing that occasions entice us on every hand ? But 
fiv rather, let the sweetest satisfactions be abjured than 
that that which you ought to value above all, viz. your 
soul and its salvation, should be endangered ! We may 
compare Matt. xix. 10, where the disciples reply to 
Jesus' severe decision on the subject of divorce, "If 
the case of the man be so with his wife, it is not good 
to marry;'* upon which the Saviour, with equally 
stern gravity, rejoins, that in point of fact, some ab- 
stain from marriage for the kingdom of heaven's sake ; 
adding at the same time, however, that this is not 
given to all. A parallel to the saying, when thus 
understood, is also to be found in Matt. xvi. 26: 
For what is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul ? Consonant with 
this, in the main, are those explanations 6f the an- 
cients, which referred the bodily members more 
specially and directly to near connections ; as that 
of Chrysostom, for instance, who understands by 
the et/e, the dearest, and by the hand the most in- 
dispensable friend we have, and who, along with the 
seducer, would be plunged into ruin. Athanasius, 
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Cyrily Hikoy, Paeianud, Theophyket, (also LiHen* 
thai, Guie Sache der Offenk. y. 350,) snppoM the 
propinquitaiu caxUmnorum vtrvrtmi, desirovis of in- 
▼olving us in fellowship with their sin. Angostine 
understands it first generally of every impedimait m 
the way of salvation, bat afterwards^ in eonsequenoe 
of the dextcTy gives it a more special, bearing upon 
thedSi'^tf^ consiharims in rebu^divinigi who labours 
to seduce us into a heresy. 

There is one more of the speeial figurative in* 
terpretations deserving of notice ; that which Ob* 
hausen has brought forward* In what he deliverin 
upon the saying in the present passage, his mean* 
ing cannot be seized with sufiident preci»on ; for, 
under the persuasion that it originally belonged to 
chapter xviiL, it is there that he treats it. He sets 
out with the statement, that it is impossible to look 
upon the anaexed clause^ xah6y <roi itrtivr stg rriv ^cufif 
dse)JsT¥ /iAov6p0oi>4io¥y xuaKov xrX. as insignificant, and 
grounds thereupon an ingenious figurative interpreta- 
tion of the whole. ^ The eye, hand, and foot, he 
says, designate intellectual powers and capacities, 
which it is advisable not to develope, whenever we 
are conscious that their developement would divert 
us from that of the highest principle of life. Our 
perfection consists in the cultivation of all our ta- 
lents on every side, the inferior as well as the supe- 
rior; still, whosoever is convinced that he cannot 
cultivate certain oababilities of an inferior order, as, 
e, g* a taste for the fine arts, without loss to his sacred 
interests, let him give up thdr cultivation, and save 
first of all the most precious elenfient of his existence." 
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TIbs ingenious conception recommends itself, by the 
oonsideTation, that inasmuch as it contrasts the spirit- 
ual members with the i(t>iritaal totality of man, it 
coincides more strictly with the figure than is the 
«asey when only some one needful and seemingly in- 
dispensable object is set in contrast with all that is 
dear. Upon a stricter examination, however, the 
advantage disappears. For the only capacities of 
which it caa be said, that we are bound to leave them 
WDimproved, when theircultivation would be detrimen- 
tal to the highest principle of our nature, are those 
n^hich are possessed in too inconsiderable a degree, to 
merit the name of ^ift or taleniy as, for instance, if 
one had capabilities for becoming a dilettante in the 
arts. On the other hand, no Christian will ever 
think himself justifiable in suffering real gifb and ta- 
lents to rust unused, firom a solicitude lest they should 
prove detrimental to his spiritual life ; otherwise he 
would come under the apprehension ' of being like 
the servant, who said, ^ Thy pound I have kept kid 
up in a napkin ; for I feared thee, because thou art an 
austere man." Luke xix. 20. If, then, the maxim 
which has been laid down applies merely to the super- 
fidal qualifications for a dilettante^ the figure does not 
suit, for of such it can in nowise be said, that they 
stand in the same relation to the nobler part of man, 
in which the members do to the bodif. Thus, the 
sole advantage which serves to recommend this expla- 
nation disappears. Moreover, not to take into ac- 
count that it cannot well be admitted in the con- 
nection before us, nor even suits, in the best pos- 
sible manner, that of Matt xviii^ it must be conced- 
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ed that the view altogether has a v«<y new-fashion- 
ed air. The division of the mind into different Acui- 
ties and powers belongs entirely to the reflective phi- 
losophy of modem timesy and if interpreted according- 
ly, the whole passage would appear rather as an artifi- 
cial allegory, the ofl&pring of reflection, than an image 
replete with energy and life. It would savour of the 
Alexandrine school, as, in point of fact, the same inter- 
pretation of it is actually to be met with in Origen.^ 
We only further append a grammatical observa- 
tion respecting the concluding words. Fr. A. Fritz- 
sche observes upon the 2u;ti*f s^s/ yd^ eoi het onHikriraj 
KT>., : Jure tuo mireris, hsBC verba contra linguse leges 
ab interpretibus, ne Grodo quidem excepto, sic ex- 
planata esse, Nam est tibi conducibile unum tuorum 
membrorum perire,. nee toium corpus Geenn^e trttdi. 
Ita enim scriptum oportebat : ^j/mj>s^u — d^roXitftfoii, xai 
^jj — ,SXijtf3iw6/. This commentator would, therefore, 
refer the <fvfi^s^ti yai^ tfttt to the preceding s|sXf, and 
thus conceive the whole proposition: Expedit tibi 
cvelH oculum ae projici, ut (in order that) unum tuo- 



» In the Com. on Matt (£d. de la Rue, iii. 603,) Origen, 
after applying the image to the relation held by the single mem- 
bers towards the whole of the community, gires another exposi- 
tion of it, which entirely coincides with that of Olshausen. Of 
the eye and the hand, (the text has here suffered,) of the soul 
lie says : "Ariy* MftirT$9 m^tCtt>.uvMm) ««'«^f/MtM» minrm X'^'f «vfw» 
tlfi^Juf us 9919 (w^y, »i09iiy ;^«X«y H »uXX.i9 H ff94fuiTm n f^tr* 
iKU9ct9 Tn9 flXuK avaXifat ^»x^*' •A**'*** *«' i*"' «^J ^**7fis» *«Xt» 
x«i fii«»d^i99 W) T^Tf (itXrUrut XC^^^** ^ Iwmfiu mvrnf tl 32 
fiiK>.»fti9 hd ri9m ftittf A^§>.Uim «/^ir«ri;«ii iv-tCrnkM rjiw ;^fir- 
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rum membronim intereat, nee, (quod, si non eveUis* 
ses, aecideret) totum tuum corpus Geennse commit* 
tatur. But that, in the later Greek, 7mk was often 
used, where otherwise the infinitive might have been 
anticipated, has recently been convincingly shewn by 
Winer, Gr. s. 277, and by Tittman De Usu part in 
N. T. Synon. l.ii. 

V. 31, 32. We have already observed, that but 
few interpreters have been attentive to the connec- 
tion of this saying with that which goes before it. 
Among these, Chrysostom justly observes : 'I^u yaj 
xou trt^v ^xvugiv fi/ji^v Toktv /ui;^£/a( sJdog, And un- 
questionably the connection consists in our Saviour 
shewing how every inconsiderate separation between 
man and wife, yea even remarriage, belongs to the 
domain of adultery. This reason for the saying suf- 
fices to obviate the objection of those who, in the pre- 
sent case likewise, point to Matt. xix. as its original 
place. We cannot commend the view of Pellicanus, 
(it is abo that of Chrysostom,) who looks upon the 
precept as a limitation of the one preceding it ; as if 
a wife were not comprehended amongst those things 
which we are bound to renounce. 

In order to apprehend in all its inward truth and 
depth what is here said on the subject of divorce, 
we require to set out with the view which Reason, 
improved by religious and moral culture, and guided 
by the light of Scripture, discloses with respect to Mar- 
riage in general.* The sexual relation leads us into the 

« Oo the relation of the sezei to each other, there is an 
admirable euay in Ton MeywU Blaiiem fUr Kahere Wahr- 
heii, \te und2te Sammlung, Thjsre is alto much instructive 
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profootidest myBlery of life» rh* tbat Without doalhjr 
there is no Kving unity, No generation) without llie 
antithesifl of poahiire and n^ative. Thiui it is, that 
the kw of polarity pervades alike the rpahn of cons and 
planets, and all the forces and dements, snhikances 
and orders of beings upon this earth. Only it be- 
comes a different thing in every different domus. 
In the department of otgaaiiaed natnre, ascending 
from the first iaint rudiments of a difference of aea; in 
the tribe of Kchens to the Anther and Pistil in the 
more perfect stages of the vegetable, and .aewiBB 
into the animal kingdom, the law of pokrky attains 
its fiiirest bloom, appearing vnder both a spirilaal and 
corporeal manifestation, in the sexual distincdon of the 
human species. Even here, however, just as every 
where else, the antithesis in unity rests upon a differ- 
ential relation betwixt the party more, and the party 
less, endowed with power; and although that theory 
of woman which represents her as man in an inferior 
degree of perfection, be far too meagre, it still is 
true that she cannot be regarded as just another 
type of humanity, but is moreover a repetition, in 
gentler outline, of the same idea which is impressed 
upon the male. To this view ^we are gmded, first of 
all by the Mosaie revelation, a^ording to which the 
woman was formed out of the man, and in pursuance 
of which the Apostle, in the profound section, 1 Cor. 
xi. 3—16, represents the subordination of the wife to 

matter in the essay of Schubert on the dtsttnction of the two 
sexes in the 1st part of hit Ahndungen einef aifymmemen 
Gesekiehie det Lehtna^ %. lBfrr^l3; comp, also Stcffeaa 
AnOtnfak^^ *Af» Ih. a. 447* 
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the man as foanded in their original ereaiion. In the 
same fMissage too, he describes the man as him who, 
participating, by virtue of his mental and bodily power, 
the governing dignity of the Deity, shews forth 
in a fuller sense the image and glory of God, where- 
as the woman is but the image of the dog« &vd^g» 
In conformit}' with this theory, which has a deep basis 
in nature, the Scripture ako everywhere enjoins sub* 
jection upon the wife, as the daMcu^dt (Duuo;, 1 Pet. 
iii. 7, and limits her to the still life of the domestic 
circle. Now, even upon this ground, viz. that no 
prerc^ative of human nature, subserving man as the 
complement of his perfection, is essentially inherent 
in the female sex, we cannot aoquiesee in the opi- 
nion expressed by Schwarz.* << There can be no 
perfect man, because each individual exists either 
as man or topman. Hence it is, that humanity 
is divided ; nor was it a mere romantic notion of 
Plato'sy when he viewed it as oomposed of two 
halves. It can be demonstrated, that by the se* 
paration of the sexes, the organisation of the indi- 
vidiial acquires a degree of imperfection, just as on 
the other hand, it is solely by that means that the 
species is secured. Hence, the desire of union into 
one."** Led by this view, religious natural philoso- 

« Ueber die Eniehung, i. s. 150. 

^ This passage is inddentally quoted by Stallbaum on 
Plato*8 Symposion, p. 72, in confirmation of the fable of Andro- 
gynes. But notwithstanding that that fable is so frequently re- 
garded as Platonic philosophy, sutih is not, however, the case, 
for in the pbtoB alluded to, Aristophanes by no means speaks ao- 
cording to the mind of Platoy m £. Stephanus, p. 905, indnbit- 
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phera, like Jacob Bohme and St. Martin,* have en- 
deavoured to force the PUtonic Androgynes into the 
Mosaic account, Gen. i. 27, and to represent the 
separation of the sexes as the e£fect of a spiritual 
lapse. It b, however, contradicted by the sexual 
antithesis, pervading the whole of nature, and where- 
in the creative omnipotence equally reveals its ful- 
ness, as in the diversity of races ; which some like- 
wise consistently trace back to sin. It is further also 
contradicted by the express profound intimation 
given in the Mosaic account. Gen. ii. 25, of the 
purity of the relation between the sexes before the 
fall, and, to say nothing of other arguments, by the 
Saviour's declaration, Matt xix. 4 — 6, in which the 
division into separate sexes is presupposed as having 
subsisted wc a^tii* On the contrary, we are far 
more strongly obliged to regard the fable of An- 
drogynes as nothing but a historical veil of the truth, 
that the existence of woman presupposes that of man. 
It has, indeed, been attempted to justify the view we 
have discussed, by the celibacy of Christ, and the 
declarations of Paul upon the subject of marriage ; 
But, by a reversal of the argument, the conjugal 

ably demonstrates, where Diotima profoundly observes to ik>- 
crates, ** According to what you say, let no one seek the half 
of himself, nor any love himself, nay, hands and feet must be 
cut oif, if they seem bad ; Let no one love anything but 
goodness.** Rttckert, in his edition of the Symposion, has 
censured that error, s. 274. 

* FuU of genius is St. Martin in his book, Vom GeUt und 
Wum der JHnge ttliers. Von Schubert. Th. i. s. 57* Katme 
Chriihu tm A. T. Th. ii. s. 168. Von Meyer, BrdUerfUr 
inhere Wahrheit, E\fte Sammlung, Veber Adam, s. 48. 
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relation might much rather be inferred as an in- 
dispensable mean towards our restoration to the pri- 
meval state. 

Proceeding now to determine the end of this two- 
fold impress of the idea of humanity, it results directly 
from what we have said respecting her nature, that 
^voman is made for dependence upon, and to serve 
as the organ of man. Ka/ y&^ aux ixrsa^ &ni^ hta n^y 
yuvo^a, 6l»A yuvi) dieb rh av^ee, 1 Cor. xi. 9. The 
same is also expressed by "n^liD *ltjf, Gen. ii. 18 ; 
Just as, on the other hand, man acquires through the 
medium cf iane, the destination to become the pro- 
tecting, ruling and impregnating power of woman, 
by whose means she fulfils her destination, in the 
same happy way as himself does through Christ, 
1 Cor. xi. 3, 11, 12; Eph. v. 28, 29. The realiza- 
tion of this idea is brought about by marriage ; and 
inasmuch as that connection reposes entirely upon the 
capacity on the one side to rule and fructify in love, 
and upon the susceptibility for conception and sub- 
jection on the other, so the idea of it is manifest- 
ed in its culminating point in the act of genera- 
tion. As man holds all his powers in fief from the 
Supreme, and knows no higher honour than to be 
the exponent and administrator of these, he has 
been endowed, among other gifts, with the feculty 
of stamping and multiplying his own image; and 
within the circle of generation is to be found the 
highest and holiest intention of marriage. This in- 
tention was intimated at the original creation. Gen. i. 
28, and is likewise declared in the N. T., 1 Tim. ii. 
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15/ We lay wkhm the circle cf generaiion; for 
even, a.prhr% we miut not look upon the pro^ 
creation of the child as isolated. That neces- 
sarily presumet the edmcaOon of it, which is, in fact, 
the mere contintiation of the primary act of im- 
parting life by bodily generation. Singly and 
Bokfy an the nqfpoiitiony that the qnritmd Ufe €fthe 
parents is tnmspianted isUo the children^ does the cmn- 
mutnicfiiian cf corporeal Ufe become a blessing. Con- 
ceived in this point of view, the 'formation of the 
conjugal tie Implies in its very nature the inseparable 
union of the two parties, as it ia only on that pro- 
viso that the act of ccnrporeal procreation can be* 
come that which it ought to be, viz. a ground«'work 
for the fabric of a spiritual creation in the humau 
being, begotten in &ur image, but for the image o^ 
GW. Upon this single ground^ accordingly, the 
indissolubility of the conjugal' tie appears, on one 
side, to result from its very nature, the moment we 
contemplate it in that light, whose rays alone dis- 
cover the inmost relations of things, the hgbt of re- 
ligion. The very same destination for permanence is 
also, however, connected inseparably with the idea of 
marriage, even in the case when its chief end is not 
attained, viz. the begetting and rearing of members 
for the kingdom of God. For if marriage rest upon 
the idea of an absolute disposal of self by the one 
party to the other in love, with a view, first, to 

* Henoematrimonhim from mater. Ehe^=viacnlttm. See 
Grimm!8 Deutocho Rechtialtertblliner^ i. 417* 
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the mutual conniption of their being, and then, as 
the noblest result of that, to the bringing forth and nur- 
turing of citizeuBfer God's heavenly kingdom, it follows, 
that every presupposal of the possibility of a dissolu- 
tion would be a negation of that idea of an absolute 
union in love. Whatever may afterwards occur to 
impair the iattmacy of the bond, must, when marriage 
is contemplated f^m the just point of view, be looked 
upon as a live^long task imposed for the exercise of 
love in patience. Hence the words of the Christian 
marriage service, — till death shall part youy — ^belong 
necessarily to the idea of this connection, and express 
a proviso without which it is degraded Into a mere civil 
contract. How essentially, indeed, that proviso belongs 
to it, will be felt, if we will but for a moment re- 
present to ourselves, in lively contrast, the mental 
frame of the man who enters into the connection, just 
as he would into any other compact formed by human 
will, and designed to be of a mere temporary duration, 
with the mental frame of him who brings along with 
him the conviction that none can sever it but God 
only, and that by death. Nay, in spirit, it even sur- 
vives beyond, in proportion to the tenderness which 
characterized it on this side of the grave ; on which 
persuasion it was that the Christian church uniformly 
regarded second marriages as questionable, and the 
Apostle requires that, at least, the superintendent 
of the churches should not enter twice into the con«» 
jugal state, 1 Tim, iii. 2.» 

* Altbough Christianity ez]ir€(B8]y permits sscond marriages 
(1 Cor. vii. 30), it still results from the counsel which the 
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Whether the bond of fleshly copulation connect 
man and wife in any other way besides, we leave to 
be determined by the natural philosopher. It is a 
question belonging to our religious and moral phy- 
siology, and similar to the one, In how lar incest, 
independent of all mental considerations, affects the 
physical nature ? We shall only notice the remark- 
able foot, that the general life of the father may 
be fixed in the mother ; at least the general life of the 
one party is capable of a transference to the other, as 



Apostle here appends, ver. 40, from the ordinance, 1 Tim. iii. 
2, 12 ; y, 9, and in general from the view it takes of widow, 
hood, (comp. 1 Tim. v. 5), that to abstain from such marriages 
was looked upon as a point of perfipction. At this more pro- 
found apprehension of the conjugal relation in Christianity, we 
need be the less sorprised, discovering, as we do, the same among 
the ancient Germans and the Romans of the early time. On 
the tombstones of Roman matrons we find as a highly honour, 
able epithet, univira, uninupta. The purity of feeling which 
guided Christians in this matter, may be learnt above all 
from Tertullian, a man who has conceived with quite pecu- 
liar depth and tenderness the matrimonial bond, although, 
at a subsequent period of his life, Montanism misled him 
to declare, in opposition to the express words of the Apostle, 
that to marry again was sinfiiL *' In the second marriage,** 
he says, among other remarks, <' two wives surround the same 
man, the one in the spirit, the other in the flesh. For you 
eannot relinquish your affection for the first, but rather muti 
cherish iowartU her a holier love now thai she is exalted beside 
the Lord, and that your prayers are offered for her soul,** &g. 
It is worth while, even with this view alone, to read his books, 
Ad Uxorem, De Exhortatione Castitatis, De Monogamia. 
Neander has extracted some passages to this effect in his An- 
tigncsticus, p. 244, 266, 
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may be particularly demonstrated in the lower spheres 
of the animal world. Neither shall we do more than 
mention, although doubtless there be truth in it, that 
other argument afforded by the philosophy of jurispru- 
dence and ethics for monogamy and the indissolubility 
of wedlock, and which Kant and Fichte* have brought 
forward, viz. That the absolutely passive relation into 
which the wife, both corporeally and spiritually, gives 
herself up by marriage (1 Cor. vii,4), is consistent with 
ker dignity as a human being, only on the supposition 
that the connection is undivided and indissoluble. 
Here we deem sufficient the grounds which have al- 
ready been adduced for the indissolubility of marriage.** 

* Kant. Metapiiytiische Anfangsgrttiide der Rechtslehre, s. 
107. Fichte, Naturiecbt, 8. 174. i^ittenlehre, 444. 

^ I shal^only further adduce the opinion of an esteemed phy- 
Moliigist of a recent date, who, on the one band, has admir- 
ably GOiiceived how the corporeal part in the couju^ relation 
h but the type of what ought to be realized in the spiritual 
sphere ; and, on the other, establishes, upon a spiritual basis, 
the indissolubility of the matrimonial bond. Burdach, Phy- 
sioloffie als Erfahrungsufisseiuchafi, 1830. Th. 3, s. 335. 
*' The sexual union manifests the Umng uniiff of two organic 
beings in the idea of species. Now, if it be the idea of hu- 
manity to realize aUo on their spiritual side, those ideas which 
are but corporeally expressed on the lower stages of life, and to 
apprehend in the consciousness, and elevate to freedom, those 
impulses which stimulate the brute, the sexual union in the 
human race presupposes leve to the individttal of the other 
sex as well as to the species. But as We to the individual, 
when it is truly human, and rests upon the intuition of unity 
with the beloved object, is not mutable and transitory, like the 
texua! desire, but will evince its origin in the infinite by an 
everlasting duration, and employ itself in incessant deeds of well 
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It ifl only such a conception of the matrimonial 
union, which enables us to understand with what 
depth of inward truth, in the Old as well as the 
New Testament, the rebtion of God and of Christ his 
representative, to the church in general, and to the 
soul of the individual believer, is described as a con- 
jugal one, and has been called by the Apostle Paul, 
Eph. V. 31, a iMsrnpw iihyv^ When even Socrates, 
in the S3rmposion, says of the <ruvov<^ "Ecfri dk roiko 
hifot rh v^yjkty xaJ rouro iv ^vfirf ovrt rtp f^dtKff a&avarov 
snffrt¥, fi xuTiffig X0i i yiwn^^ and sets up Eros, sprung 
from riches as a father, and poverty as a mother, 
as the image of the true sage, who ever espousing 
himself to primeval beauty, breeds forth, what is fair 
and good, into this world of sense ; With how much 
more reason may marriage and egpousals^ considered 
in the light of Christian truth, be employed as an ex- 
pression for that relation of devotedness and suscep- 
tibility in which the believing soul stands to the Sa- 
viour who governs and fructifies it, is by that Saviour 
treated with patience, healed of its infirmities, and 

doing t bxA as, oa tke other hand, love of the upecietdemaadB a 
iwitimied eo^operoHan in rearing the iadiFiduaU begotten, a 
pgrmaneni connectim of the kind in marriage ia neoewary.v 
Horn does the Christian doctrine, the deeper we explore na- 
ture and mind, evinoe itself to be uniformly the true and 
most pr&feund reawn t Of this every one must be sensible in 
reforenoe to what Christianity teacbaa uptm the subject of 
marriage ; for while this institution,, when regarded superfici- 
ally, may appear the capricious ordinance of an asoetical rigor- 
i«m, how does it, upon a deeper investigation, prove itself tp 
be the bodying forth of a natural and moral relation in its 
deepest foundations ! 
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filled witli life and light ; while it again sul^ects itself 
in silent obedience to IujiQ) grows assimilated to his 
glorious image, and outwardly accomplishes his will. 

NoW| inasnuich as such a conc^tion of marriage 
could only spring upon the soil of Christianity, it 
Qught not to raise our surprise if, beyond its pre* 
cincts, we do not find the sacredness and indissolu- 
bility of the matrimonial bond everywhere acknow- 
ledged; although, certainly, even to the superficial 
observer, the connection presented irany aspects 
which could not but restrain him from resigning it 
entirely to the mercy of caprice. We shall but cast 
a glance upon the two leading nations of antiquity. 

That in the Grecian world, the sanctity of the 
conjugal tie hardly could be observed, may easily be 
presumed from the fact, that religion, instead of lend* 
ing its aid, cast hinderances in the way. The adul- 
terous Jove and the jealous Juno, the roguish Venus 
and the bantered Hephaestion, — ^these were the images 
of matrimony, which the world of gods presented to 
the Greeks. It is true that monogamy prevailed for 
political reasons ; but no law restrained the husband 
from adultery or concubinage. On his side a di- 
vorce could be accomplished without further forma- 
lity, than the mere dismissal or desertion of the wife : 
^gjO-^giy, IxvefiTTiiVy d'jco^fJit^siVy aira^oiJ/ier^ and without 

« Lat;er tenns for the separation of the man from the wife, 
are kiro>.yu* in the gospels, 3 Esr. iz. 36 ; (used by Diodorus 
Siculus 1. 12, c. 18, of the wife dismissing her husband) ; x^'V^- 
tatm, hat^iy^ftimt and apivM in Paul and Josephus ; crtfA^V* 
0M in Fhilo and Plutarch ; ixfidk^uf, i^vhTf chiefly in £ode- 
Y 
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incQiTing any other obligation than the mere repay • 
ment of her portion. The woman who desired a 
separation (db^oXc/Ve/y rh¥ a»i^a, diroifrfjvou avB^6g) re- 
quired to appear personally before the Archon, 
and give in her complaint in writing, (awoksi->\f€ui 
y^dfifMtra va^^L r^ "A^ovrs rt^^aku),* The early 

siastical authors, although also in use before. See Cotelerius 
Fatres Apostolid, i. p. 463. 

■ We should expect to find the best information, as to the 
Tiews which different nations entertained on the subject of 
marriage in Stlludlin*s work, Geschichte und Forstellungeny 
von der Ehe, 65ttingen, 1826. It is, however, a singular 
drcumstanoe, that as yet no reviewer has censured the super, 
ficialness, exceeding as it does all bounds, of tbe works which 
this author, who was a worthy character, published, latterly in 
such rapid succession. Not only the Ethiache Monographien^ 
but the Gegehichie der Philosophischen SUtenlehre, des Super- 
TuUuraliwmtu und RaHonalismus, &c., are in so high a degree 
hasty compilations, on which no dependence can be placed, 
that one can scarcely conceive how he found sufficient courage 
to publish them. This applies least to the Monographie 
ueber die Sittlkhkeit des SchauspieU, and most to that %ieber 
das Gewissen. In carelessness of representation, they are 
much akin to the Lectiones Antiquariae of Caslius Rhodiginus, 
who, indeed, in the NoHzen uber die Ehe hey den Aiien, in 
tbe 28th book, c. 16, was his precursor ; only that in the one 
the materials are drawn from original fountains, and combin<^ 
ed with the author's own views, whereas in the other, they 
are taken at second-hand, and pervaded by no original 
reasoning. On the subject of marriage among the Oreeks, 
Potter, Petitus and now likewise Wachsmuth may be com- 
pared. The latter in his Hellen. AUerthumskunde, ii. 1. 171. 
makes, among others, the interesting observation, that the re- 
gard entertained for the wife is evinced by the position in 
which, when spoken of, she is placed. M^e usually say, " wife 
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Komans occupy a far loftier station of moral dignity, 
in a great many respects, and more especially in 
that of marriage. Although the tradition, that for 
the five first centuries after the building of the 
city, not a single case of separation betwixt man and 
v^ife took place,* cannot be depended upon, still it is 
certain that the matrimonial bond was preserved 
among them with the utmost purity and faithfiil- 
ness, as we stated above, p. 318, and ordinarily no 
second marriage was entered into. The simplicity of 
the ancient citizens in this respect, was still, in his 
days, expressed by Cato, when he said ; " That he 
considered it more commendable to be a good hus* 
band, than a great senator."^ Moreover, the husband 
was not allowed to divorce his wife without assigning 
distinct reasons. From the time of Augustus, how- 
ever, the sanctity of marriage ceased to be any longer 
respected. The words of Juvenal are well-known : 
Fiunt octo mariti, Quinque per autumnos. 

and children," the Greek, " tUw »«/ 7i/y«r»i;." — 1 have 
quoted several interesting passages from the ancients upon 
the subject of marriage, in the treatise upon Heathenism, 
in Neander^s Denkwurdigkeiten, i. s. 181, to which the ideal 
Pythagorean notions which Jamblichus expresses in his 
Vita Pythag., are still to be added. The history of marriage, 
and especially of divorce among the Romans, has found in 
"WUchter an author who treats them with solidity. Ueber die 
Eheaoheidungen bey den Rdmemy von Karl WSchter. Stutt- 
gart 1822. The works which discuss these matters among the 
Jews are known, Selden, Buxtorf, &c. 

* Savigny in the Abhandlungen der Berliner Academic of 
1814 and 1815. 

b Plutarch Vita Catonis, c. 20 
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And now, as regards the Hebrews, certain it 10 that 
at the commenoement of their records, they poesess- 
ed that saying, Gen. ii. 24, which describes in the 
most forcible terms, the intimacy of the nuptial bond. 
Nevertheless the Mosaic legisktion on this point, 
evinces an unusual laxity. The views which were en- 
tertained of it, Christ himself strikingly intimates when 
(Mat. xix. 8,) he says: Mwt/tfi;^ ^^hg r^v crxXi^^o 
xcpd/ay ufASfV mr^i'^ivitfih aM>Jbfrou r&i yw&Skag vii,w 
upon which Jerome makes the perdnent note : Non 
discidium ccmcedens, sed homicidium auierens. Com- 
pare Chrysostom on this text. As the Mosaic econo- 
my, in general, ordains not that which is permanent and 
archetypal, but, indulgent to the weakness of man, that 
which was meant to last but for a season and subserve 
the use of discipline, so is this here also the case. 
The Law of Moses permitting divorce, is to be found 
in Deut. xxiv. 1. Now much depends, and it is 
likewise required iot the comprehension of our pas- 
sage, upon our knowing what this law properly de- 
clares. The expression *liT fmV ^s> from the 
most ancient times, been a subject of dispute. Even 
the Talmudists call it ^niK^D D{i^> an ambiguous 
word. Several of the commentators, as for instance 
Drusius, Lightfoot and Gentilis* believe that it sig- 
nifies whoredom^ and so here adultery^ that the school 
of Schammai understood it in thi^ sense, and that 
Jesus took the same view. So Gratz, Fritzsche and 
Meyer. Now, at all events, this is erroneous, as has 

» De Nupt. 1. vi. c. 11. 
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been sheiim by the learned Akoluth.* It is impos- 
sible that Christ, if he had recognised no other ground 
of divorce, than that which Moses and part of the law- 
yers did, could have said, Matt xix., that it was merely 
on account of their ^Xri^xa^a^ that Moses had been 
so indulgent. But just as little ought the signification 
of *liT nny *<> be so greatly relaxed, as Michae- 
lls, in his Masaisckes Becht ii. s. 250, has done, where 
he sajTB, that all it expresses is ; << If the man find she 
is not fidr enough, or discover in her any defect.*' The 
truth rather lies betwixt the two. As nakedness is 
something shameful, ri1*ll^> ^^^^ ^^ ^^ derivative 
signification, means faditasy in which signification it 
appears, Deut. xxiii. 15 ; Is. xx. 4. If we examine 
the former of these texts more especially, we shall be 
convinced of the necessity of supposing somethmg or 
other exciting disgust. The LXX. translate, a(rp^9)/tMv 
^^fMi}^ and so also the Samaritan, the Syriac and 
Arabic versions; The Vulgate, fcsditas. One re- 
striction to the liberty of divorce, accordingly, con- 

« De s<pii8 amaris, Lipsin, 1682, p. 220. 

^ It may be quaitioned, what the meaning of i^x^Mt lefiyftM 
is. Origen, eren in his early days, remarks on Matt. t. 14, ed. 
dt la Rue, T. iii. p. 647, that perhaps the Jews, in order to 
«hew thai Motet had been at ttrict as Jesot, would maintain 
that it wat. the same at fMixti» ; but he replies, that it only 
meant «£» kfM^r$ifittL Salmasiui also, De foen. Trap. p. 163, 
wiihet to understand *^ayiMt here, like the Latin n&gc^wmy of 
an amowTy consequently adultery. But in that case the expres- 
sion tufU»u U ttvT^ would scarcely have been used. It is more 
credible that &^x^M* *i»7fMt in the LXX., either expresses 
the meaning of Schammai, (see p. 327), or is to be taken in 
the tame sente at we put upon the Hebrew yx\ T\Xyyt» 
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sisted in its being permitted only in cases where 
something disgosting, and which hindered connubial 
intercourse, conld be shewn. The other consisted itt 
the writing of divorcement itself.* The drawing ap 
of this, prevented the husband from turning the wife 
to the door in every fit of passion, and then, afterwards 
perhaps, with equal levity, taking her back. By mean:$ 
of it, likewise, the wife was enabled to learn the causes 
of her dismissal ; And, moreover, if we suppose that 
the art of writing was not generally known, the inter- 
vention of a Levite would be necessary, and thus> 
at least, the matter was protracted. 

Now, in the days of our Saviour, the signification 
of the term 1!2^ TVTW ^<^ become doubtfol, and 
two schools of the scribes, that of Schammai and that 
of Hillel in particular, had fallen into a dispute upon 
the subject. It is true that the differences of these 
schools often concern the most miserable trifles,b 

• The word m^trreUn*^ i» likewise to be found In the lan- 
guage of Greek jurisprudence, in which Vt»n iiwuvtt^Uv signi- 
fies the pr(>ce88 brought against the freedman, wIm does not 
fulfil his obligations towards the manumUsor* Meier and 
Schom. Att. Process, s. 473. In precisely the same way the 
Latin repuiUum is used for the letter of divorce. In other 
cases, nouns in iM are generally the more modem forma 
for m, Lobeck Phryn. s. 517- In Josephus, y^mftfuirtitv ««*«- 
kiftttf. In later times we find also r« ^mZ»yt*9p ^i hinw» 
See Bevertdge on the Canones Apost. in Can. i. c. 5. Among 
the Rabbins, Q^), (hence the Talraudic Tract. Gittin derives 
its name,) pi-i^n, ]niD>l> and D-I^K, letter. See Tract. 
Gittin, c. 6, § 6. 

*> Thus the school of Schammai says : " At dinner, afier 
the hands have been washed and dried> the naj^in must be 
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still, in every case where there is an antithesis be- 
tween difficult and easj, the sterner decision is al- 
ways OB die side of Schammai ; which is expressly 
JBCBtioned. Thus a Carsean in Trigland De Secta Ca- 
nBorum,p. 98. says, DHDinO D^Wb ♦NDtJ^ fia 
O^bpD bhn nOI- The view taken bythe«chool 
of Schammai was not, however, introduced into prac- 
tice. The Halacha decided durays for the Hille- 
lites, asd the priaeiples of Che Schammaites at kist 
only survived among the Carseans.* Now, it is ge- 
nerally supposed, that the Schammaite school under- 
^^XMi by 'n^'l D1*1J^9 JormeaHaUt but, as we said 
before, improperly, provided that word be taken in 
its more restricted sense. For they comprehended 
under it ail which the Talmud designates as HIVD 
in a woman. Thus the Jerusalem Gemara on the 
Tract. Gittin, informs us, that they included her go- 
ing forth without a veil, or with torn garments, or 
bare arms, among the Hi*! Dny* which coincides 
with the explanation of Abeu Ezra, << any thing 
indecent in act or word.^ The circumstance that 
tiie Saviour here also opposes his iy^ di Xiyu to the 

laid upon the table.** '< No,*' Bay* that of HUlel, << but upon 
the cuahion on which you lie.** Schammai teachea : ^' After 
meat, the chamber mutt first be swept, and then the hands 
washed." Hillel : " No. The hands must be washed first, 
and then the chamber swept.** There is much of the same 
kind in the Tract. Berachoth, c. 8. Educated in such sehooU 
as thesey how mutt a Paul have been trantformed to become the 
man he was ! 
* Wolf Notit. Caraeor, p. 98. 
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common construction of the law, justifies an a priori 
inference, that that party of the Scribes had deolared 
themselves with less severity upon the subject. The 
Hilldites, on the contrary, taught that divorce was 
allowaUe upon account of any thing disagreeable 
whatsoever, and still farther went Akiba, who, in the 
same way as J. D. Micbaelis, founding upon the first 
clause of the Mosaic law, declares any defect of come- 
liness in the eyes of the man to be a compet«)t 
ground of separation. In what manner they were 
led to this lax exposition, appears from the Baby- 
lonish Gemara upon the 9th chapter of the Tr. Git- 
tin. Here the sta$us conOr. is entirely overlooked, and 
the HiT nny expounded, as if there stood dis- 
junctively *1iT IK nny» "some i^mefbl thing or 
any thing at all ;" a striking instance how not even 
the strictest rules of grammar can prevent the carnal 
mind from transferring its own sentiments into the 
holy Scripture. Now, it is true, that even down to our 
Saviour's days there may have been many a fine spe- 
cimen of conjugal fidelity among the Israelites. Take» 
for instance, Zacharias and his wife EliEabeth. In par- 
ticular, a strong predilection was felt towards the first 
wife, her who had been espoused in youth ; so that Ben 
Nachman, in the Babylonish Gemara to the Tr« San- 
hedrin, c. 2, declares, Dt^KD ^H n^lIDH 8^* ^3*? 
DniW> " All things may be exchanged but the wife 
of one's youth;" and other declarations to the same 
effect may be found in the same place. Ben Sira 
Sententiarum, 3, also says: •jpylPti 7*fliT ND*13 
nmi " Scrape the bone that has fallen to thy lot," 
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and exhorts, at the same time, to be contented with 
the wife we have obtained as our portion. On this 
point, however, the same lax practice gained the as- 
cendancy as among the Mahometans, with whom 
we find, a§ formula of renunciation in divorce, " The 
roe for the cow," i. «. a young and fiur wife in 
place of the old.* Even in the prophet Malachi ii. 
10 — 16, we read a noble reproof, pronounced in the 
name of Grod, against inconsiderate separations be* 
tween man and wife ; comp. Pro* vi. 32. The Phari- 
sees, who come forward speaking at Matt. xix. 3, ask, 
Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife, xard ^a«oev 
ainav ;^ Consonant is the fact, that in the Antiquit. iv. 
B, 23. Josephus states the law of divorce in the follow- 
ing lax form : Vvvarnhg ttj g ouvoixovtfrig fiouXSfiwoi dia^sv^" 
iiifaiyXa^ oig dfj^erouv asr/ag* ^itoKkcii i^ &9 roTg iiv» 
0^<avoig rmavrai yhoivrnr y^fifiam fih xrX. In like man- 
ner PhUo de Leg. Special., p. 781, ed. Frankf. : 'E^if 
Si&td^go^aXkaystimyuvii xait riv otv r{)^fi w^6faoi^ 
xtX, In his biography, Josephus relates, with per- 
fect mngfiroidy that he dismissed his wife, afW she 
had born him three children, becaum her manmrs did 
not pkcue him. Under these circumstances, the 
conjecture acquires more and more veristmilitude) 
that, when it is here said without any limitatioii, 
<< Whosoever shall put away his wife, let him give 
ber a writing of divorcement," this was the form 



' Specimen Proverb. Meidani, No. 78* 

^ Constantine also, in the Cod. Theod. i. I, de Repudiis, iii. 
16, prohibits husbands from putting away their wives per 
quaseunfue occasiones. 
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under which the lawyers of the day were wont to in- 
culcate the Mosaic commandment, xarSt ^aaay atridv. 
The exposition of our text must be supplemented 
from Matt xix., compared with Mark x. 11, 12; 
Luke xvi. 18 ; (Eph. y. 31.) As often happens else- 
where, so here too we have occasion to admire tfe 
profound insight of the Saviour ibIo dw Old Testa- 
■M i nt i TSb^aneMniy -eases, and thb is one, in which 
it would be impossible to select, fr<Hn the whole Codex, 
a more apposite passage to the theme before liim 
than Christ here does. He points to that passage of 
the Mosaic record, in which the intimate union of 
the two parties, by the connubial bond, is expressed 
in the forcible terms : KaJ t^ovrou os duo dg (sd^%oL fiia^ 
and then subjoins: *Xltfrs ouxfn %l€l duo, a>OsM aito^ 

According to the words of Christ, therefore, a separa- 
tion ought never to be brought about by any act of 
volition on the part of man, but by God alone, whose 
will is expressed in calling away either of the parties 
by dtaih. Hence the words of the marriage service, 
<< Until death shall part you.^ Comp. Rom. vii. 3 ; 
1 Cor. vii. 39. In the case of all other unions, the 
parties become sh f^oat xa^diat xaJ -^vxiv ; as is said. 
Acts iv. 32, of the first Christian community. The 
singularity of the present consists in this, that ac- 
cording to 1 Cor. vii. 4, they become sig fjJav €a^7M^ 

• Chrysoetom on Matt, zix: n«^« ^v^tf ri ynifitwty 
Zrt fum ^ittrifiinTat r«(^* vra^k vi/tov art rtu Bt«u fyvd^p»fT§t 
««} xtXtv^etvTag ftii h*^at^i?^te-fi»t, avTtii twt^i^riiuh r«t7r« )(f ». 
The fMtt 9i^\ is also well commented upon by Isidonu Pelu- 
siota, L ir. ep. 129, in the Treatise upon 1 Cor. yi. 18. 
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to which (Ecclesiasticus xxv. 26), £ph. v. 28, and 
1 Cor. vi. 16, also point. This s/; iJ*im tfd^a ymciat is 
realized to its fullest extent in the childreny in whom 
the tsa^^ of the fiither and that of mother are equally 
combined, and who thus represent the corporeal unity 
of the two.* In virtue of this connection, accordingly, 
ueither of them has any more the s^ovoia over his own 
aStfjba, and hence in so &r the absolute disposal of self 
on the part of the one to the other, (1 Cor. vii. 4). 
The man ought to love his wife : ug rh iaurou cSt/jMj 
Eph. V. 28. 

Whoever, therefore, of his own accord, breaks a 
bond thus designed to be commensurate with the 
term of his life, and therewithal marries another, does 
an action which fidls within the domain of adultery ; 
barring only, as our Saviour here and at Matt. xix. 
adds, when one of the parties has been guilty of ^o^vs/o. 
When that has happened, the guilty individual has, in 
point of fact, already execute^ a divorce, and formed a 
union with another spouse, ( 1 Cor. vi. 16). Theophy- 
lact on 1 Cor. vii. 13 : 6 v6§vog if&a^sv savrhv htatsrr^fsag. 
Nay more, supposing the strict execution of the Mosaic 
law, adultery amounted to a separation of the mar- 
riage bond by deathy for at least the woman was capi- 
tally punbhed. The exception is not mentioned in 
Mark x. 11, nor at Luke xvi. 18, which yet, however, 
just like 1 Cor. viL 10, is to be looked upon as a mere 
abbreviation of the commandment, and to be explained 

« It is a beautiful sentiment which Jamblichus ascribes to 
Pythagoras, (Vita Pith, c 9,) viz. That men ought to re- 
flect : is riif ftXf w^ct rtiitt iXXavg ttff^mUif rtitftifttf U y^ttftfutm 
TtVftf ««} rrf|X«M|, t£v It iff if rkf yvfmn»s iv t*7s ri»ifts% 
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according to the henneneutical rule : Pauciora ezponi 
debent per plura. So, to state one example, Luke, 
xii. 10, says : T<p ug rh ayiov vnvfiM fi>jcnspifLfiiS€bYn oux 
a^f^iura/; Mark adds, i/j cmwo, while Matthew, in 
this case too the fullest of aU, superadds c. xii. 32 : oSn 
h T(p OB/WM ro{tr(f/ ovri fir nfi iiiXkovru More instances 
of the same kind might be quoted. 

We have still, however, to examine more closely the 
exception specified by Christ, viz. va^xrhg \6you wo^ 
viiaif^ and then the statement he makes, which is so im- 
portant for the right comprehension of the whole pre- 
cept, viz. That a praeHeal separaUm belwixtman and 
wife isfir^effected in and through a second marria^. 

First, we have to investigate the meaning of ^o^ot, 
and then of va»txrhg X^ou. That ^rof vs/« may also 
denote the Abo/^^s/o, has been expressly contested by 
Dr. Paulus, who holds that it only means extrama- 
trimonial fornication, and that Christ here speaks 
of such as preceded marriage, inasmuch as he but 
repeats the Mosaic commandment, Deut. xxii. 13. 
This view, when first broached, met with much ap- 
probation, and as we shall afterwards mention, was 
in particular adopted by Gratz. It can, however, in 
no wise be vindicated. As so special a reference 
of cro^vc/tt is not so much as indicated by the text, we 
could only be justified in adopting it, provided the 

« At Matt. zix. 9, the il, which the authority of Erasmus 
and Beza served to spread, must be bauished from the text, 
and according to the best evidences, fth l^t ^•^nUf, to be read, 
as Matthsei, Knapp, Griesbach and others. While, on the 
contrary, Lachman, following the western Codd. and that of 
Cambridge, inserts fr«^i«r«f . 
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unu loqumdi forbad us to take the word Id the sense 
of fioix^tu That ^ro^vs/a, however, as the genus com* 
preheods the species fMix^ia^ may both be presupposed 
independent of all positive evidence, and is actual! j 
the case in all koguages. Thus, the Arabic versioB 
has here a word signifying whoredom for futxutu 
In Plautus and Cicero, we find ^uprttm in place of 
adulterium. Hesychius and the Etym. Mag. ex« 
]^n fMix^i by o vSfyog, In the Hellenistic, compare 
Ecclesiasticus xxiii. 23 ; Hos. iii. 3, conf. v. 1 ; Am. 
viL 17 ; Joh. viii. 41 ; 1 Cor. vL 1, comp. Suicer, 
s. h. v.* That, at any rate, the ^o^ve/a must here in- 
clude the fMux'^iOf cannot accordingly be questioned. 
It might deserve consideration, whether it means 
that exclusively, or is of such extensive latitude as 
to embrace the MtXytsa. Why has Matthew, it may 
be said, both here and at the parallel passage, xix. 9, 
mentioned the iro^wa and not the /t^o/p^i/ot, unless our 
Saviour himself originally used a more comprehen- 
sive expression, and consequently did not mean to 
represent adultery as the sole ground of separation ? 
Now certainly iro^nta occurs, Tob. viii. 7, so as that 
it signifies hrt^vfiia in general ; compare Hos. iv. 10. 
Suidas states, that it likewise stands for i) dxoXatf/oc 
Theophylact sayd^^upon m§nla at Rom. i. 29: vagtt9 
nvkSig Hv Axa^tfiav r^ riie *iPo^iiag hvSfAart ^^/cXajScv, 
and on 1 Thes. iv. 3, where the apostle warns &^ 
vd^g vo^niagy Theodoret declares: or/ ^oXXdb ^g 



• Matt. xix. 9 : The Syriac venion has, whosoever putteth 
away his wife without her being an aduliereta ; and the Ethiopic, 
except on (iceount of adulter^. 
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axoKaffsas itifi* Still, however, all this will not suffice 
to enlarge the idea of iroonia in the present passage. 
For, inasmuch as it always includes the tfuvovda — 
Theodoret, on Rom. i. 29, expounds it more gene- 
rally, fi oO xara ydfiov ^voutfia^ — and can in no wise be 
applied merely to a wanton behaviour, there still re- 
sults, from the connection in which it here stands, 
the meaning of /bto/p^s/o. Still less has Selden suc- 
ceeded in proving that it means worthlessness in ge- 
neral.* The selection made by our Saviour of the 
more general term, is in both cases perfectly justi- 
fied by the <^'ect he has in view. He means to spe- 
cify the kind of transgressions which alone justify a 
matrimonial separation. By no other genus of sins 
is the marriage bond de facto dissolved. The generic 
name was here, therefore, the most apposite. 

It now only remains to illustrate the vot^iTcrhg Xo/ou. 
That it is redundant, as Schwarz ad Olearii de Stylo, 
N. T. p. 270, Gratz and others imagined, is to be 
supposed even less in this than in the other passages 
which Schleusner has adduced as vouchers of its be- 
ing so. There is a question, however, whether "kayaq 
may not have the sense of matter. So Hakspanius, , 
Notae miscel. iii. p. 31, and, agreeing with him. Wolf 
and some others, whose object in so doing, is to enlarge 
the sense of m^ve/ct, so that it shall be equivalent to 
Tfiyfjtfd rt 'ro^vtx6¥ or o/o^^ou^y/a ng. It may be said, 
that if X6yog were here synonymous with ahtOy it 
ought rather to have been wa^xrhg hm X^y^u, or tu- 
^txrhg sv g^^tan, as in 1 Kings xv. 5, where we read : 

* Uxor. Hebr»orum, 1. iii. c. 23. 
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oux i^ix\t¥t¥ Aavtd,„8%Thi Jv *^^/iaTi Ou^/ou, or 6v6v6fiMru 
Still, however, the difference between these expres- 
sions merely is, that in the one case, we should have 
to translate, << save upon the ground of fornication,^ 
and in the other, ^< save the ground of fornication." 
But the latter may stand equally well with the for- 
mer. At chap. xix. 3^ the Pharisees ask whether a 
separation may take place, xarcb ^atfav our/av, and h^re 
the Saviour declares that it ought never to be made 
wa^xrhg Xoyou vo^vitag ; hence Xoyog, like Hi*! means 
primarily the causCf as in Acts x. 29, then, in like 
manner as o/V/o, and the Latin causOf the ground of 
aceusationj or the accusation itself, Ex. xviii. 16 ; xxii. 
8. So likewise in classical Greek, siri r^ Xfy^, and 
M roTg Xoyo/^. Even, however, were XCyog here to 
mean the same as ^^ayfia, still it could not be con- 
ceded that ir^ayfMx, nro^vixov amounted to nothing more 
than cia^nM^ ^h or alay^iv n, and might be under- 
stood of every sort of wantonness. If Salmasius, as 
we observed above, p. 325, insists upon interpreting 
even the v^ay/jM &<r^fifAov in Deut. xxiv. 1, turpe ne^ 
gotium, an adulterous act, much more indubitably 
must <s^yiLCL 'To^vtxov be so understood. We have to 
add, that ^o^veia at Matt. xix. 9, stands absolutely, 
without any definition to extend it. Moreover, all 
older translations have expressed Xoyo; by caused 



• Those interpreters who have here explained kiy^s by 
proportion, " save for somewhat proportional to adultery,** 
have much too manifestly disclosed the inferre quod placuit 
enarratori, instead of the effere quod placuit auctori, to de- 
serve any further attention. 
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Haying thus fixed the meaning of the exception, 
we now turn to consider the pecnliar form under 
wliich the Saviour has delivered the precept. He 
does not say : S^tg imi>Mu n)v yoLfMr^v cmtw mtgtxr^ 
Xiyw v^fffvag, On ifs^svn. Mere separation (dta- 
X^'^M^) ^ ^^^ declared as falling within the precincts 
of adultery, but only refoarriagie. Here, and at Matt 
xix. 9, we read, " Whosoever shall put away his wile^ 
and shall marry another, so likewise at Mark x. 11, 
where the same thing is also specified in regard to 
the woman.* Moreover, it is here declared, ** that 

• In this j^aasage of Mark there eaa exist no doubt that 
the I*** •tfr«» refers to the second, uid not to the first spouse. 
This results from all the texts upon the same subject, in which 
the Saviour uniformly expresses himself in such a way as re- 
presents a second matrimonial union, in a person unlawfully di- 
vorced, as coming within the domain of adultery. The syntax 
oifMtx»€itu with iri is justified by the Hebrew bK TTDT, which 
the LXX. render by Ur^f mvtii* iir/ and t<V, £z. xvi. 26 ; Numb. 
XXV. i. Now, inasmuch as it is there also said of the woman : 
uftv ywm kvyivif raw M^ ^M;^««'«i (•«** •vT«y), doubts have 
been raised, seeing that, among the Jews, the wife had no 
liberty to separate from the husband, but merely among the 
Greeks and later Romans. On this very ground, and with- 
out the support of any external evidence, Fritzsche has even 
banished the whole sentence from the text. But the 
saying is sufficiently vindicated by the mere supposal, that 
it was Christ's intention, in giving prominence to the fact, 
that the same thing holds in regard to the other party, to 
express more forcibly the idea of the inviolability of the 
marriage bond. It must likewise, however, be said, that 
among the Jews, at least in after times, sundry cases of the 
sort are to be found, and that subsequently upon the pn^ta- 
gation of Christianity among the heathen, these must have 
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even sbe, if she marry again, breaks the marriage tie, for 
she is still bound, although the blame of it rests upon 
the husband/' which is the import of <r o / g 7* aur^* 
fLoix^^oU' Finally, both here and in chap. xix. it 
is said, <♦ whoso marrieth her which is put away, 
doth commit adultery." It being. Jthus then averred, 
that in the Divine judgment — which is what we must 
always in the first instance think of — it is not by se- 
paration, but by marrying again, that the guilt of 
.fMU'XjBia, is incurred, and the case of adultery being in 
this precept excepted, we cannot rationally draw any 
' atlier eonolusion, but that when adultery has taken 
place, a second marriage may lawfully be entered 
into, which, as we shall shall afterwards see, the 
Romish <^urch contests. When Christ, xix. 9, says : 
li otv d^oKvap Tfiv^vvajxa avrovy fivi siri m§¥SiCf, xal yafiviCfi 
aKKriv, fj^ctyansciy is it not a necessary inference : og av 
a'ffoXvffri rnv yuvaTka dturou M 7,6y(f) wo^viiagy o v /ao/- 
j(j&rai ? On that head, it is impossible to conceive what 
dispute there can be. There are good grounds, how- 
ever, for saying, that what Chrbt has here permitted, 
he has noi'reqommend^ijLs btest to be done. The sub- 
ject is much involved in the question, What ought to 
be the ^jmnishment of adultery ? Among the He- 
brews, and by the law of Constantine, death was a^ 
pointed for the adulteress and the partner of her 

recurred* Hence Paul enforces as a command of the Lord, 
1 Cor. vii. 10 : yunaijcet uvo iiiii^os fin ;^*r^i^^nyai, and, r. 13, of a 
beliering wife in reference to an unbeiievini^ husband, says: 
/un apirm ttvnif. Comp. Storr'is Qbsecy. on Mark v. 12, Opusc. 
iii. 206, and Grotius in li. 1. 

z 
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crime. The same law continued in force in most of the 
German states against both of the criminal parties, or 
at least against the man. The whole of the refor- 
mers contend with all their zeal for the capital punish- 
ment of adulterer and adulteress. In this way, thej 
say, the hard question regarding what ought to be 
ordained relative to second marriages is got rid of. 
On the other hand, from' a very early period, many 
raised their voices in the church for endeavouring to 
lead the fallen party, whether male or female, to repent- 
ance, with a view towards a future reunion ; a plan in 
favour of which Luther, in one passage, declares him- 
self. Hence, in the ancient church, as also in the mo- 
dern evangelical, excommunication for a term of years 
— sometimes also, we must allow, for life — was ad- 
judged for the transgressor; during which interval, 
opportunity was given him within the walls of a mo- 
nastery, to look into himself and awaken to a sense of 
his sin. If the punishment attained its end, the inno« 
cent party was then required, at least by many, to be 
reconciled to the guilty one, with a more special refe- 
rence to the conduct of our Saviour towards the peni- 
tent adulteress, John viii. Now, doubtless, it must be 
confessed, this mode of procedure is the most accord- 
9fit with the spirit of the gospel, and, for carrying it 
into practice, painfully does the Protestant church feel 
the want of ecclesiastical houses of correction, whose 
place in Catholic countries was supplied by the mo- 
nasteries. What a miserable substitute for it, in cases 
^'here capital punishment was not inflicted, was ba^ 
nishment ! Accordingly, it is only from indulgence 
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tx> human weakness, and, at the same time, from a 
consideration that the offender may possibly per- 
severe in stubborn impenitence, that liberty to marry 
again is given to the innocent party, divorced on 
the ground of adultery. In this concession, how- 
ever, the guilty individual can have no interest, for 
if his innocent partner be willing to take him back, 
and he continue impenitent, he, of his own accord, 
excludes himself from the blessing of the marriage 
bond. In the case, again, of his penitence, and the 
other party refusing to take him back, it is proper that 
he should bear, even all bis life-long, the punishment 
which he has brought upon his own head.* 

« In the early days of Christianity, the punishment of 
adultery was exclusion from the church for the term of seven 
years, or, according to more rigid maxims, for life. When 
monasteries came to be erected, females guilty of the crime 
were confined in them. Among the Germanic tribes, who 
had so fine a sense of the tenderness of the conjugal rela- 
tion, as indeed for morality in general, the more severe views 
respecting the treatment of adultery, obtained the ascen- 
dancy. The departments of Saxony and Swabia adjudge T 

death for offenders, both male and female ; that of Bamberg ^. 

for the former only. Luther and Melancthon sternly call 
for the death of the guilty party, whether man or woman. 
In the short form of the ten commandments (of the year 
1520,) in Walch Th. x. s. 7*23, Luther answers the question, 
What is to be done with the adulteress, who has been put 
away, when she cannot preserve her chastity ? as follows : 
'^ God has commanded in the law, that the adulterer be stoned, 
in order that there might be no room for such a question. 
Therefore ought the civil sword and the magistracy still to slay 
those guilty of the crime Where the magistracy, however. 
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We must still take into consideration the expository 
remarks made in the letters of Paul. At 1 Cor. vii. 
10, 11', he lays down the commandment of the Lord, 
expressly designating it as such, in the form in which 
tte find it at Mark x. 11, 12, without noticing the 

it tlov and negliKent, and does not put to death, the adul- 
terer may make off into some other distant land, and there 
marry, if he cannot contain. But death, death is the best thing 
for him, that the bad example may be counteracted/' Again, 
however, in the Treatise on things Matrimonial (of the yea^ 
1590^) in Walch, Th. x. 949, he kindly and affectionately ex- 
horts to receive back the adulteress if penitent. Melancthon, 

^ in the Commentary, and in the Loci. Theol., likewise calls 

for death or perpetual banishment. Calvin and Bucer 
make manifold complaints of the magistracy for not capital- 
ly punishing adulterers ; and Beia, in his Treatise De 4i- 
▼ortits et repudiis, (Opusc. TheoL ii. p. 89), relates with 
satisfaction that the burgesses olT Oeneva had at last, com* 
muni suffr<igio, declared death to be the punishment of the 
crime. Many of the provincial laws of Protestant countries 
likewise award death for transgressors of both sexes. So 
e. g. the Saxon police>ordinance of the Elector Aloritz in 

^ 1542, and of Augustus in 1572, and so likewise that of Meck- 

lenburg of the same date as the latter. What a glaring con- 
trast with this severity do oar later provincial laws present, 
which, in place of death or perpetual penance in a monastery, 
impose the fine of a few hundred franks, or, according to the 
Prussian code, confinement for six weeks upon the adulterer, 
and for three to six months upon the adulteress ! It is not the 
compassionate charity inculcated by the gospel which is ex- 
pressed in this abatement of the penalty, but indifference 
to the crime ; and if it be impossible in legislation, to har- 
monize compassion for the sinner with the demands of jus- 
tice, far better than such indifference would be the iron 
sceptre of our forefathers. 



^ 
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exception mentioned above at p. 332. Now, here it 
strikes us as singular, that at verse 1 1 he presupposes, 
in a parenthesis, that there might be women who had 
separated from their husbands, and that, not on the 
score of adultery ; for this is involved in the fact, that 
the woman is spoken of as the person making the se« 
paration (the passive aorist x^i'^ji ^° ^ medial significa- 
tion), and that she is called upon to take the first step 
towards a reunion with the man. It is still more sur- 
prising, that on the condition of her remaining un- 
married, the Apostle permits a state of separation. This 
ceases, however, to appear strange, after we have seen 
that the Saviour uniformly regards the act of marry- 
ing again as the only proper divorce, and hence the 
permission of a temporary, and, according to circum- 
stances, prolonged separation, does not contravene the 
command of Christ, so long as no new matrimonial 
engagement is formed.* But ver. 15 and 16 de- 
termine something new, viz. that in mixed mar- 
riages, if the unbelieving husband be not pleased to 
dwell with the wife (o/xg/v fitT aur?c),'» she is no 

• This IB an indulgenee towards a de facto anomalous 
state. Just as the same Apostle has forbidden women to 
speak in the church, and yet lays down rules for their beha- 
Tiour when they do so. 

^ Among the classics rvftixiT* comprehends the whole con- 
nubial life. Among later authors #v»M«irMy&sMatrimonium, 
Cotelerius, Patres A post i. p. 463. The malicious dtoertion 
of the wife, which is here spoken of, the classics denote by 
the term cv^XuVii*, otherwise only used of separation on the 
part of the wife, and which is then different from •«'0tri/«triii>. 
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farther under bondage (ov ^MXurou). Now, here 
much depends on the sense of d&douXura/, viz. whether 
it express merely that the wife is not bound to fol- 
low and press herself upon the husband, or that the 
vinculum matrimonii is dissolved. If we consider 
the use of the Rabbinical 1^^ in the Jewish con- 
tracts of marriage, and the dsderat in the d9th verse 
of this chapter, which is expressly contrasted with 
iXsv&e^a Etfr/y, f &e\ii yafujSrjvatf as also that the Apostle 
does not, as at ver. 1 1, append a fiivsTu &yafM^ which 
might have been equally expected, supposing him to 
recommend a mere external separation, all this leads 
us to suppose that ov dtdolXuTat signifies the dissolu- 
tion of the vinculum matrimonii.* That the Apostle, 
by so doing, has gone beyond the commandment of 
Christ, and added anoth^ exception to that of the 



Plutarch, Stoic. Contror. p. 213. Wytt.: Pfritt^ii ns rn9 
yafiiriiv AxfXjvint Irtti^a h ri/![«». Lucian, Bis accas. p. 233, 

^ Conf. Raster ad Aristoph. Plut. v. 1033. 

* Bengel otlierwise : Sed cum exceptione ilia, mameai extra 
conjugium. So likewise does Flatt expound, both in kis 
Commentary on this text, and likewise, more especially, in his 
Moral, p. 583. He there explains the m It^ovXttrat : He is not a 
slave : He needs not submit to every every thing in order to 
hinder a separation. Very few Protestant interpreters share 
this opinion. Among these it has been delivered in t^^ 
evening entertainments of the exiled French Protestants, 
entitled, Vesperse Groningiane (171 8)« p* 220. Comp. also 
Wolfs Cura in h. 1. 
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^viiot, we cannot say. Our Saviour speaks of how 
his disciple is to conduct himself in regard to divorce. 
Here the subject of the Apostle is the act of an un- 
believer, and how, when he has dissolved the bond, the 
believing party ought to behave. Now, although the 
Apostle declares the conjugal tie in such cases to be 
loosed, in like manner as is done by Christ, it will still be 
a question, both in the one case and the other, in how 
far it becomes a Christian to take advantage of the 
leave to marry again. As to virhat the civil law 
ought to ordain in this respect we shall not here 
determine. The law of conscience, however, might 
well sanction the step only in two cases. 1. 
When the party, breaking the connection, renders 
the separation final, by a second marriage. 2. 
When a conviction subsists, in as far as man can 
be convinced, that the party who has been wrong- 
fully abandoned will not be able to move the other 
to a change of mind or a return to duty. The 
annexed clause Iv ds g/^^vjj xrX., calls to mature and 
conscientious deliberation, and still more the reason 
adduced in v. 16 : T/ ya^ oTSag, yvvat, it rhv avhoa 
eui<Sitg ; " True it is — ^the Apostle means to say — the 
conversion of thy partner does not lie wijfh thee. 
Still do not despair of it too soon, but, as it is the 
property of true love 'jrdvra 'Trttfnvstv, 'jrdwa sXrrl^tiv^ 
(1 Cor. xiii. 7.) wait and hope as long as is possible."* 



• In the exposition of ri ya^ oiiag, we find an eztraordinarj 
division among the interpreters. While almost all take the 
question in the sense; ** For knowest thou, O wife, whether 
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There is still a point to be considered, ^hieh Aake!9 
the indulgence of the Apostle in tins twee still 



yoa may not convert thy Imsbtind,** and n^ Ifke^te tthimlnte. 
Lather hsu done bo withont a nvgarion : *' For what knowedt . 
thotf, whether thou thalt save," according to which Beogel 
and Semler expound both : " As his conversion is a matter 
of so much uncertainty, insist not upon the permanence of the 
bond/* It is ohvious how important it must be to decide be- 
twixt tbese two directly opposite vlfcws. The c6nn^t!oii of 
the W yd( with the U 11 •i^ijnf, certahily speaks for thfe fbrner, 
but partly the Ir H ii(iiHi might he und^ratoo^ as assigning a 
motive for the separation (so e. g. Calixt ad h. L) and partly 
might the ri ya^ be referred to what does not immediately 
precede. The language accordfngly must determine. Is then 
the clause *' For what knowest thou, whether thdo shalt save,** 
calculated to raise or depress hope ? In O^^ttian, obviously 
the latter. M^ere hope meant to be awakeded, we should 
require the negation. This feeling has induced many among 
us, as e. g. Krause, to resort again to a construction which is 
traced back to Severianus, and which borrows here the tt /tn 
froo) V. 17; <<' rtiffttf, it fAn. Whether in Greek the questioii 
admits of an affiroiative answer, has nbt bfen irivll^tigttted. 
It however does so ; the indubitable proof of which we have in 
the elegaic fragment of Euripides sd Of&en t{noted : rts 
n I y, %l rl X,n* fiiv IfTt xaHttnit, ri xariant* V% ^nv; Undoubt- 
edly £ur*pides is disposed to the affirmative, and thereupon 
is grounded the parody of this, not Hellenistic sentence, 
liy Aristophanes in the RansB. See Ktister on Suidas s. v. 
rit •!)<» and Conz and Bergler on Aristoph. {Una, V. 1614. 
Nay, even m JfU fi, which usually corresponds not with 
the Latin hand scio an, but with the vereor ut, leaves some* 
times at le&st the matter altogether undetermined, so that 
it might happen. 8ee Klmsley on Medea, v. 91), ed. Lips. 
p. 239, and Borneman on Xenephon Conviv. viii. § 9. In 
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more easy to be explained. We may presume ^th 
certainty, as by far the majority in the ancient chui^h 
did, that he regarded marriage with an unbeliever 
as a thing unlawful, which is expressed by the fiSvov 
If xv§i(f) of V. 39, and that hence the persons herib 
addressed are such as, before their conversion, Mr^fe 
already united to heathen spouses. Thebdoret very 
justly says, that the transition which is made at 
V. 17, *< according to the state in which God hath 
called every one, so let him walk," presupposes this. 
Marriage with a heathen, altogether prevented the 
Christian party from realizing the right idea of the con- 
nection, (Comp. "tertullian.) How, for instance, could 
the education of the children be attended to in such 
a union ? In one sole case could this relation be jus- 
tified, viz. When the party not Christian persevered in 
manifesting love and esteem for the party that Was, and 
by so doing, afforded hopes of his own conveiision. 
On the other hand, however, if that party came to a 
complete rupture with his believing spouse, studiously 
avoided all sort of intercourse, at last even entered 
into a new connexion, how, in such circumstances, 
could the hope alluded to possibly survive ? Com- 
pare the far harsher procedure of Ezra's with respect 
to heathen marriages, Ezra c. x. 

Passing now to the history of the exposition of 

Hebrew the question &M riV ^ and TTl^ ^», Is alwajrs 
more affirmative, £sth. ir. 14, 2 Sam. zii. 22, Joel ii. 14, a&d 
80 also in English, when we ask, Who knows but he may come ? 
we mean, I think he may still coi^e, 
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those passages which refer to this subject, and in as 
iar as they are connected with it, of the doctrinal 
maxims, relative to separation betwixt man and wife, 
we have first to cast our eyes upon the period which 
preceded the establishment of the creed and prac- 
tice of the Roman Catholic church. The first 
ecclesiastical fathers, even in their early days, are 
divided in opinion with respect to two exegeti- 
cal questions. 1. What are the grounds which jus- 
tify a separation betwixt married parties? and, 2dly, 
which we have already premised above, Whether the 
prohibition of a second marriage afiects the innocent 
party in case of a separation on the score of adul- 
tery? Consequently, whether in general there be 
any other thing but death which can break a mar- 
riage? In singular perplexity, Origen, (in Matth, t. 
14,) expresses his astonishment at the fact that, and 
at the cause why, Christ has assigned fornication as 
the only competent ground of a separation ; poison- 
ing, infanticide, and secret robbery on the part of the 
man, being not less heinous crimes. On either side, 
he says, I behold difficulties ; for while, on the one 
hand, such transgressions appear to be worse than 
adultery itself, still it is ags^ic to act contrary to the 
^oiiKfiftM TTig diBa4xak/ag rov Swr^^og. Hence he had 
often reflected, why the Saviour had not expressly 
forbidden : fifi^elg am\uiru r^v yuvojxa omtoS ira^ixrhi 
"kAymt vo^fdag^ but merely expresses himself to the 
effect, that whosoever putteth away hb wife, saving for 
the cause of fornication, exposeth her to the danger 
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of committing adultery. Others endeavoured to 
give latitude to the exception, in a different way, 
by referring flro^vg/a, in a spiritual sense, to idolatry. 
So Hennas in his day, who says:* Non solum 
moechatio est illis, qui carnem suam coinquinant, sed 
et is, qui simulachrum facit, moechatur ; and so after- 
wards above all Augustine, till at last this construc- 
tion became the prevailing one in the Latin church. 
In the Decretum Gratiani, ii. Cans. 28, Quaes. 1, it is 
expressly said : Moechia est duplex, videlicet spiri- 
tualis et carnalis. When once 'jropsia was thus taken 
in a sense different from the proper one, it fol- 
lowed quite naturally, that avarice should also be re- 
garded as a ground for divorce, for that in Col. iii. 5, 
is likewise called s/doiXoXar^s/o, nay at last, as he 
farther infers: Omnino quaslibet Ulicitas concupis- 
centias, quae animam corpore male utentem a Lege 
Dei aberrare faciunt et perniciose turpiterque cor- 
rumpi.*» Epiphanius specifies a variety :« *0 /t^i) 
duvvihig rfi fu^ agx«^»a/ rgX«ur>jtfatf»j, ihxw rmg v^o- 
pdifiug, iro^niag^ )) fioi^eiag, ri xaxrig atriag ^u^itffMV 
yivofiswuy (Twap^svra divrs^c^ yuvouxi ri yuvij dsvr€^(f) ^^^^h 
oux oiTiarou 6 &i7bg \Syog, The majority of the fathers 
of the church, however, understand under «ro^ys/a no- 

• Pastor L ii. c. 4. 

b In the Retract, i. c. 19, he, nevertheless, says. Nee volo 
in re tanta tamque ad dignoscendum difficili putare lectorem 
istam sibi nostram disputationem debere suflSoere, sed legat et 
alia, etc. 

' Hseres, Hz. n. 4. 
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thing else but actual adultery; and hence only in 
case of that, allow a separation between man and 
wife. So Clemens Alexr. Strom. 1. ii. p. 506, Hi- 
lary on our text, Chrysostom here, and on Mat. 
six., Isidorus Pelusiota, who, as was already observed 
above, endeavours, 1. iv. ep. 129, to show from 1 Cor. 
vL why fornication is the only valid ground of se- 
paration. 

With respect to the second point, we 6nd in the 
ancient church a twofold view as to how adultery 
ought to be treated. The one, which is the more 
severe, considers it as a sin so odious, that the inno- 
cent party, according to some, had the power, ac^ 
cording to others was even bound, to put away the 
guilty, and hence acquired also the liberty of enter* 
ing into a new engagement. The Ambrosiaster speaks 
most strongly to this effect, observing upon 1 Cor. 
viL 15 : Non est servituti subjectus frater aut soror 
in hujusmodi. Si Esdras dimitti fecit uxores aut viroi 
infideles, ut propitius fieret Deus, nee iratus esset, si 
alias ex suo genere'acciperent, (non enim ita prae- 
ceptum his est, ut remissis istis alias minime dooe- 
rent), quanto magis, si infidelis discesserit, libaum 
habebit arbitrium, si voluerit, nubere legis bus viro ? 
Contumelia enim Creatoris solvit jus matnmonii 
circa eum, qui relinquitur, ne accusetur alii copulatus, 
infidelis autem discedens et in Deum et in matrimo- 
nium peccare dignoscitur. In the passage above 
quoted, Epiphanius at least concedes permission to 
remarry. In equally strong terms as the Ambrosi- 
aster, do the Apostolical Constitutions, 1. vi. c. 15, 
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speak upon the point, saying with allusion to Prov. 
xviii. 22 : *0 %wri'/(iiv n)y ^ra^a^^agitifayy fvifiug 6z<Sfuou 
va^dfcfUig, Basil, ep« 199. canon 21, requires of the 
wife to take back, unconditionally, her adulterous 
husband, but that, when guilty herself, she shall re- 
main for ever separated, and adds : Kai rovrojv dl o 
Xo^o; ou ^(^dioi^ t] 8i ffvvrihta ovru xsx^drfiKs, In fine, 
Theodoret likewise declares himself decidedly for the 
permissibility of a second noarriage ;^ and consonant 
in general is the practice of the Greek church down 
to the present times. 

On the other hand, Hermas, in his day, requires 
that the adulterous wife, as soon as she has done 
penanoe, shall be received back again, appending 
nevertheless this restriction: Sed non saepe, servis 
enim Dei poenitentia una est. Above all, must Ter- 
tuUian, from the particular opinions which he latterly 
entertained, have been opposed to a person divorced 
entering into a second marriage, for, as we have seen« 
p. 318, he looked upon every engagement of this 
kind, even when death had broken the first, as alto- 
gether improper. Compare De Monogamia, c. 9, 10, 
different 1. iv. adv. Marcionem, c. 34. According to 
Origen also, in the passage quoted, we must believe 
that a second union on the part of a person divor- 
ced was^ in his days, at least not customary, inas- 
much as he only relates, with respect to certain over- 
seers of the church, that they had, for good reasons, 
although in contradiction to Rom. vii. 2, and 1 Cor. 
vii. 39, permitted women to marry again during the 

•De Curat. Graec. afF. 1. ix. Tom. iv. ed. Hal. p. 944. 
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life of their former husbands." Augustine's opinioir 
was of peculiar influence in this matter. In the 
book De fide et Operibus (of the year 419), c. 19, 
he, indeed, says: £t in ipsis divinis sententiis ita 
obscurum est, utrum et iste, cui quidem sine dubio 
adulteram licet dimittere, adulter tamen habeatur, si al- 
teram duxerit, ut, quantum existimo, veniahter ibi quia- 
que iallatur. But notwithstanding of this, even in the 
exposition of the sermon on the Mount, of the year 
993, and still more decidedly in the book De Con- 
jugiis Adulterinis, written in 419, in reply to Pol- 
lentius' Questions on 1 Cor. vii. 10, 11, torn. vi. ed. 
Beued., he delivers himself, although still with great 
hesitation, to the effect that the innocent party ought 
equally to continue single and await the repentance 
of the guilty one : " For truly none would entail 
upon himself either harm or disgrace by uniting 
afresh with such an adulteress as she to whom Christ 
said, Neither do I condemn thee; go, and sin no 
more." To the question, Why then has Christ ap- 
pended the excepta causa fornicationis ? he thus re- 
plies, Credo, quia illud quod majus erat, hoc dominus 
commemorare voluit. Majus enim adulterium esse 
quis negat, uxore non fornicante dimissa alteram 
ducere, quam si fornicantem quisque dimiserit et 
tunc alteram duxerit? Non quia et hoc adulterium 
non est, sed quia minus est, ubi fornicante dimissa 
altera ducitur. He appeals to James iv. 17, where 
it is written : « To him that knoweth to do good and 

» Erasmus, however, in his Com. on 1 Cor. vii. under- 
stands Origen as only speaking of cases exceptive of adul- 
tery. 
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doeth it not, it is sin;" while even to him who is 
culpably ignorant of, and fails to do it, it is also sin, 
only that in the first case, the sin is more aggravated. 
Compare the book written at the same date, De 
Nuptiis et Concupisc, where, 1. i. c. 10, he says, 
among other things : Usque adeo manent inter vi- 
ventes semel inita jura nuptiarum, ut potius sint inter 
8€ conjuges, qui ab alterutro separati sunt, quam cum 
his, quibus aliis adhaeserunt.* Similar are the prin- 
ciples of Jerome, e. g, ep. xlviii. ad Pammaohium, c. 
5, with which let what he says respecting the then 
much spoken of Fabiola be compared.^ 

While the church endeavoured in this way to hal- 
low more and more the marriage bond, carrying its 
decisions beyond the results of holy writ itself, the 
Roman civil laws, even under the Christian emperors, 
still continued extremely lax. Nor indeed could 
any thing else have been expected, when we consider 
the license which previously prevailed among the 
heathen, and reflect upon the number of them who, 

* Notwithstanding, however, Augustine in reference to the 
principles enunciated in the letters to PolL^ntius, afterwards 
observes in the Retract, ii. c 57 : Scripiii duos libros de conj. 
adult, quantum potui secundum scripturas cupiens solvere 
difficillimam queestionem. Quod utrum enodatissime fecerim, 
nesoio, immo rero non me pervenisse ad hujus rei perfectionem 
seiitio, quamvis multos sinus aperuerim. 

b Of the passages of the Patres upon this subject, we have 
Tio where a complete collection or solid examination. Besides 
Cotelerius on Hermas, Gratian's Decretum, Bingham^s Ori. 
ginen Eccl. and Steph. Morinus ( Dissertationes octo, Dordr. 
17i!0), diss. vi. de divortiis, there is also to compare an inte- 
resting discurs\is of Erasmus on 1 Cor. rii 



«5^- 
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at the period, w^b s&.« sul>}eets of the empke. 
^knerally ^j^^sijttftkiMlf d» the laws passed under the 
first €hrisljaii]mpe/or8%(j|oi^ the subject bf «i|rriage, 
are strong]^; tinged withJSe \i«iours.of genfjMa^tjk^ 
Qther respects, fqr instann^ the adulterous husbflHP 
tilJble to punishment^ly u^ceKaio eases (i^jAiB case 
of the stapeum in the strict Romaa sense^, whereai^ 
when th^ wife committed the crime, she (and on the 
complaint of the husband; likewise^he partner of her 
'guilt) was put 'to death.* ^epa^tions, by^mntud 
ccmsent, (comnitiiil' consei^)^ ^e|e permit4|^ith- 
out any restriction ^ to tl& ^mfi of Justin, whereas 
Con^ntine was the first who lio^osed a definite bar 
to a separation at the instance;f>t4>ut one of the par- 
ties, such as had already obtained, in ancient Rome. 
ExqumUs causa, farfetched reasons of divorce were 
forbidden^ On the part of the woman, it was suffi- 
cient if the man were, I^ Homieida; 2. Medicamen- 
tarius (poison-mixer) $ 3.j^e]|^<p}ioruindissolutor. On 
the part of the man tha^ tMhroman ^as, I. Adul- 
tera; 2. Medieamentaria ; 3. Coticiliatjj^ (procuress),^ 



A In the churcHicording to the opinion of Augustine, the 
guilt of the man, as the stronger party, was considered as 
still more aggravated in a case of adultery. D|brl^. Grat. ii. 
Causa 32, Qusest. 6. The influence of ChristiaMl^^ upon legis- 
latiou, is particularly apparent in the quite opposite punish- 
ment it prescribed for unnatural lust ; for whose odiousnesa it 
is strange to see how blunt was the sense of the ancient gen- 
tile world. Valentin ian ordained for it death by fire, which 
continued in the German law down to the commencement of 
the last century. 

»» Codex Theodos. lib. i. de repudiis, iii. 36. 
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Thus the man was still at liberty to commit adultery. 
After sundry vacillations of the law upon the subject, 
Theodosius defined fourteen grounds of separation 
for both man and wife. The ordinances of Justi- 
nian, as they could not be stated without prolixity, v^e 
pass in silence. 

We now proceed to consider, with an eye to the 
exposition of our text, the maxims of the Romish 
church, as these are expressed in the decret. Gratiani, 
in the Concil. Trident., Sess. 24, c. 17, in Bellarmine 
de Matrimonio, &c. ; in opposition to which, the dispu- 
tations in Chemnitz, Examen Cone. Trid. P. ii. can. 7, 
and Gerhard, Tom. xvi. are to be compared. The 
fundamental principle of this church is the absolute 
indissolubility of matrimony qtiod vinculum until the 
death of either party. While the Greek church as- 
signs two causes of separation 6&vaTog xai futx^ioy the 
Ronush church admits only the first. We have seen 
how, under multifarious modifications, this principle 
spread itself in the fint centuries. On the other 
hand again, the matrimonial bond was relaxed, inas« 
much as a separation quocui thorun^et mensam was 
allowed on many other grounds besides adultery. 
Let us now inquire, first, what can be said exegetically 
in &vour of this view. Its broadest basis is the ge- 
neral declarations of the Apostle, Rom. vii. 2 ; 1 Cor. 
yU. 39. But that these two texts are not conclusive, 
results, on the one hand, fi*om the fact that the Apostle 
himself, at 1 Cor. vii. 15, and the Saviour, in the 
passages which we have quoted, specify certain ex< 
captions, in which the wife is not bound to the hus- 
2a 
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baiuL On the other hand, it may in both instances 
be demonstrated firom the context, tiiat the opinion 
expressed by the Romish cardinal Cigetui is just, 
when he says: Verba ApostoE esse adsipienda rega- 
laritur, non autem in casu. For additional informa- 
tion, see Gerhard, Tom. xvi. p. 158. The Romish 
church further grounded its view i^n those texts of 
the gospels in which the commandment of Chidst is de- 
livered without the exceptions being annexed, Maxkx. 
11 ; Luke xvi. 18. On that pointy compare what was 
said above, p. 331. Now, if this positive proof is of 
little weight, of still less is the mode of interpreting our 
text, and Matt xix. 9. According to BeUannine, the 
words there may be taken as either exceptive or nega- 
tive. In the first case, he says, we should have to think 
of a demUHo quoad thorumf and the difficulty would 
thereby be done away. But this supposition cannot 
be maintained, for the Pharisees, who ask the ques- 
tion, thou^t only of a separation quoad vineuhun ; 
and, in general, we must everywhere, except when 
some definitive clause is added, suppose a separation 
of that kind, as such only was known. It must be 
added, that at Matt, xix, 9, there follows immediately 
upon the exception, xai yaf/btjofi &)0^v^ whielv pur- 
suant of that exception, must also be conceded to the 
party who, on account of adultery, has parted firom 
the other, conaidering» as we saw, p. 336, that the 
words of Christ point not so much to separation it- 
self, as marriage after U. Moreover, supposing the 
words to treat merely of separation quoad thorum 
et mensam, ^ey are eqmdfy transffressed by lie 
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\ ckunch^ for it permit? such separation on mailer 
Qther grounds besides^tfae m^viicu 

Henee^ even the poiemical divines of ' the Romish' 
chureh are more disposed to take iro^ixrSg and </ firr^ 
(or fkii) negatively as they say, which means that the 
Sayioor, by this parenthesis, only intends to express,. 
that in the special case of a separation on the ground: 
of adultery, he does not here deliver any judgment;. 
There results, accordingly, the same construction of 
the words which we found given by Augustine* 
Bat who could ever be brought to believe, thai were, 
a legishitor to dedbre, << whosoever commits a mnr^ 
der, barring the case of a murderous assault upon 
Umsel^ deserves death ;" he considered the action, 
even in the excepted case, worthy of death, but 
only reserved to some future time the declaration 
of his opinion to that effect? Adultery being a 
de facto divorce, must, ia whatever way we view 
the matter, be looked upon as constituting an. 
exception. Tlie Catholic interpreters of modern 
times, sensible of the unsatisfactory nature of the an- 
cient expositions, have accordingly had recourse to 
other shifts. Gratz follows the lead of Dr. Paulus, 
and understands by the ^o^ ve/o, an antenuptial, viola- 
tion of innocence^ The acute Hug, in his Cammen- 
taiHQde conjugiivineuh indiMolubiU (Freiburg 1S16), 
takes advantage of the variation of the text in Matt, 
xix. 9, in order to argue, that the exception there is 
an additamentum. One becomes curious to know 
what advantage the learned author deduces, even 
from the admission that it is, seeing that at least 
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in our text, the va^xrhg }Jyw «-o^ys/tt; most remain 
critically unimpinged. Now, upon this he expUiins 
himself as foOows : " At the opening of his ministry 
Jesus designed to embrace preliminarily the Scham- 
maite construction of the Mosaic law ; and hence de- 
clares, that with respect to divorce, he requires no- 
thing more than what, when rightly interpreted, 
Moses does. Afterwards, however, when the peo- 
ple's minds were more prepared for a stricter exposi- 
tion, he went back to the original institution of mar- 
riage, according to which he was obliged to declare the 
bond to be indissoluble. The former ordinance ha9 
been preserved to ns solely by that Evangelist, wha 
wrote his gospel principally for Jews.'' Still farther 
did Jager carry this wil^lness,* who, along with 
sundry very unsound interpretations which he sug- 
gests, maintains that not only the s/ fiii M ^vg/<f, 
but also the ^a^sxrhg xrX. in our passage are inter- 
polated.b 

On this point, likewise, we find the great bulk of 

• UfUersuchung ob die Eheteheidunff nach der Sehrift und 
der Kirche aUester Ge9<Mchte erlaubi set : Arnstadt, 1804. 

b How difficult the Romish church found it to justify esege^ 
Hoatlp her principles on the subject of divorce, appears in a very 
interesting manner, from the report which Sarpi giTBS of the 
Discourse of Sota upon the subject in the Council of Trent. 
(Hist. Gone. Trid. vii. § 73.) Sota exposed himself to the 
application of the proverb, Gui multiplidter respondetur, 
non seme! bene respondetur, by giving a long catalogue of 
possible explanations without any decision upon them, aoid 
then taking refuge in tradition. That, however, is invali. 
dated by the counterpoise of the Greek church. 
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reformers returning back to the simple result of the 
declarations of Scripture. From Luther we hAve 
principally to quote the exposition he has given of 
the sixth commandment in the short form of the ten 
conmiandments, of the year 1520:* <' 7%re« causes 
know I, which divorce man and wife , The firsts con- 
jugal impotence ; The second, adultery ; The Mrd, 
wrongftd desertion." With reference to that sort of 
separation, of which 1 Cor. vii. 10, 11, speaks, viz. 
which is not the consequence of adultery, and hence 
not followed up by a second marriage, this good man, 
advismg the injured person not to separate from the 
other, says: " Now, in such a case, were one party, of 
great Christian strength, so as to bear with the other's 
malice and wrong, would it not be to him a blessed 
cross, and a proper way to heaven ? Such a spouse 
doth well fulfil a devil's office, and tries the man who 
is aware of and endures it." Further, in answer to 
the question, whether an impotent husband may be 
put away, and another taken : << No, never; Serve God 
in waiting upon the poor man, and be persuaded that 
in him he has sent a sacred thing into your house, 
whereby you may win heaven." We must farther in- 
stance from this Reformer what he says in the Schr^ 
von Ehesachen,^ Compare above, p. 349. Conson- 
ant are the observations of Calvin. In the Comm. 
on Matt, xix., for example, he says: Elephantiasin 
volunt justam repudii causam esse, quia morbi con- 
tagio non modo ad maritum, sed et ad liberos per- 
veniat Ego autem sicuti pio viro consulo ut ele- 

« Walch X. B. 721. b Walcb x. s. 949. 
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phantiacam uxorem non attingat, ita ejus repudiandae 
lieentiam non permitto. Si quis objieiat, cqms ha- 
bere remedio, qui coelebes vivere neipieunt, ne ucan- 
tur, dico : Memedium nan etse quod taOra Dei verbum 
qwBrUmr : Addo etiam nunquam illis defore oon- 
tinentiee donum, si Domino se regendos tradunt, quia 
iequuntur quod ille prsescripsit. Consonant also is the 
opinion of Beza, expressed in his ably composed trear 
tise, De repadiis et divortiis.* He here declares 
adultery and the deserth maUHom as the alone com- 
petent grounds Ibr breaking a first, and forming a 
second marriage. In this respect, Melancthon among 
Lutherans, and Zwingli and Bucer among the Re- 
formed, appear more indulgent On Matt xix. 
Zvingli says : Dominus enim temerarium nepodium 
Judesomm hie damnat, non omne repudium. Neque 
wnam dnntaxat causam excipit, tametsi unius tantum 
oieminerit. Hie enim mos est HebrsBomm, at sub 
nfertori similia et graviora omnia intelligant et es- 
{Hrimant Minimam ergo causam adulierium sen .for- 
nieationem assignat, quasi terminum pooens vrfva 
gpuem nemo uxorem repudiare debeat. Equally com- 
pliant is likewise Bucer, boiSh in his Comment on 
Matt xix., and in the werk de Regno Christi, ad« 
dressed to Edward VI., and to be found in the Scri|^ 
AngUoanis, where, in the second book, he treats the 
subject of marriage at great detail. In the mfiet de- 
otded manner, he too insists upon the capital punish- 
ment of adulterers, confutes those who otyect : nunc 
esse terapus gratisB et lenitatis, expressly reqvdres 

« Opusc. Theol. T, il 
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that the guilty party shall never more be received 
back, appealing on this point (but of which appeal 
Beza shews the fertility) to Deut. xxiv. 3. On the 
other hand, however, he extends to a great length 
Ihe liberty of divorce, and concludes from the ex- 
ception adchieed by Paul :* Atqui si constat, ut con- 
'Stat, vel unam ab caosam aliam quam fornicatiozns, 
jnstum oencedi fidelibus divortium, jam certum est, 
fieicultatem faciendi divortii Iqgitimi haudquaqnam in 
sola fornicationis causa oonsistere. Deinde dubitari 
flon potest, ttt et supra ostendi, ab iis, qoibus datum 
est de Deo et gus jndicns ex ipnus statfiere verbo, 
quin Deus, quae salutis remedia ullis unquam electis 
Buis concessit et prescep^t, eadem praecipere et conce- 
dare omnibos omnium sseculorum hominibus, qui 
ejusniodi remediis pariter opus habeant. At quis re* 
rum humaHarmn expertns ausit dicere, non etiain 
liodie repmri et viros et mulieres, pacto con- 
nobii consodatos, qui sint duro corde, adeo ut conju- 
galem dilectionem ejusqae dilectionis necessaria offi- 
cia obstinate nolint suis conjugibus, quamvis probis, 
et fidem matrimonii sancte servantibus prsestare ? 

We come now to the most recent times, and have 
to notice Grotius aa forming the transition. Enter- 
taining the Bame scrapie as Qrigen, he is disposed to 
li&ek upon the exception here stated as only an in- 
stance of the kind of causes which justify a divorce, 
although, OR the other hand, as is so frequently the 
ease with iiim, he feds himself drawn away towards 



* De Regno Chrlsti, 1. ii. c. 26, in Script. Anglic, ed. Basil. 
1677, p. 114. 
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the Catholic view. For often do the two biases, the 
one to the rationalbt, the other to the catholic con- 
struction of Christian doctrines, contend in this au- 
thor. The opinions of modems upon the subject are 
to be found in Mosheim's Moral, Th. viii. s. 319, 
Christ Aug. Crusius Moral, Th. iL s. 1605, Rein- 
hard's Moral, Th. iii. p. 455, Staudlins Moral, s. 
459, Flatts Moral, s. 577, et a. 1. Schwarz speaks 
most beautifully of all upon the nature of Christian 
marriage in his Ethick, Th. iL s. 324. 

Two different arguments have more especially been 
employed in modem times to extend the two Scripture 
exceptions. It is most usually urged that Christ de- 
livers his precept only on die supposition that the 
power of divorce, as was then the case among the 
Israelites, is vested in the hands, not of the magis- 
tracy, but of the husband, who, as both plaintiff and 
judge in one person, might abuse his right There 
was therefore a necessity for endeavouring, by the ut- 
most possible restriction of the exceptions, to prevent 
all such abuse. No necessity of the kind, however, ex- 
ists, if the matter fall to be decided by an impartial 
magistrate. When Gerhard peremptorily replies to 
this: Contrarium ejus, quod Christus pronunciat, 
magistratus statuere nee potest nee debet ; statueret 
autem si alias divortii causas introduceret, quia hsec 
duo contradictorie sibi invicem sunt opposita, the 
question arises, In how fgjc a Christian magistracy 
ought to identify itself with the church, and conse- 
quently treat all its subjects as Christians ? which is 
a question very hard to settle. The purpose we 
have in view, does not require us to enter upon it 
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We only need to take the saying of Christ in 
the connection in which it stands, to arrive at the 
certain conviction that it is nowise a mere tem- 
porary law which is here spoken of. The ^X^^atftg 
which Christ gives to the Old Testament precepts 
consists just in his unfolding their inmost, their eter- 
nal, essence, and shewing forth the spirit of all moral 
laws. To demonstrate this more especially of the 
law of marriage, we may besides appeal to the iacts 
that at Matt. xix. the Saviour expressly declares 
that he restores the original marriage relation, and 
that at Mark x. mention is also made of the separation 
of the wife from the husband, which text Paul quotes 
as the word of the Lord, Now, inasmuch as, ac- 
cording to what was said, p. 336, the woman had not 
then the power of separating, the precept also looks 
forward to future times. It is, accordingly, obliga- 
tory upon the conscience of every disciple of Christ, 
even in cases where a Christian magistracy, with a 
regard to the (fxXrigoxa^dia — u e. to avoid worse conse- 
quences — deems itself obliged to exercise a greater 
indulgence. If the question, however, arise, Whe- 
ther ihe Church ought to recognise any kind of di- 
vorce and second marriage, which contravenes the 
commandment of Christ,' the nature of the answer de- 
pends upon the views which are held with respect to 
the church, and upon the degree in which its mem- 
bers are required to live up to the idea of mem* 
bers of it. But this much we may, at all events, 
lay down, that the church should not pass alto- 
gether unnoticed such a transgression of the Lord's 
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precepi; but ooghik tD inq^iew iqKm the tmnggressoi^s 
heart, aod li(3r die wnmier in whidi she coDsecnteB 
the seeoMi disallowed Biairiage» give him to under^ 
stand, that she doas net reeogiiise that as purely 
Christiaiiy and conse^iifsitly oanoot acoofd: to it her 
Ivll benedictHMi* Mneh will, nevertheless^ depend 
i^on the Taiioii» eKtomstanoes whidi are nrgec^ 
and make the ease nH»e or less questionable. 

Now, whfle this first argument for widening the 
exceptions, materializes too much the LorcFs pre- 
cept, by giving it a mere temporary intention, a 
second q>iritDalize8 it to an eqaal excess. Many 
ssf^pose that 9rtfnta must be understood accord- 
ing to the spiritual sense which Christ gives to it 
at ver. 28. But, against this qpeahs^ on the (me 
hand, the hoamUess latitude which the precept would 
then receive. Would not Christ have set op«i the 
door for the indulgence of a fiir greater licentiousness 
than even the le^idator of the Old Testament, had he 
p^mitted the mie party to judge, wh«i an inoi^^nate 
desire was kindled in the heart of the other, and to 
demand a separation in eonsequence ? On the otli^r 
band, it can by no means be inferred from the Sa- 
viour's declaring, that the first rudiments of each sin- 
ful desve belong to the same category with the deed^ 
that in every case he means to denote^ by the wc»ds 
which in common language are used for ^e outward 
deed, not only that, but at the same time also its vary 
£untest commencements. Shall we then,^ in com- 
pliance with ver. 22, say that, every time be spoke of 
Murder^ be likewise comprehended under the term, un- 
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lawful Anger f We have besides seen that rM tfiot^f^ 
6tv axtr^v iv rp xa^hio^ when strictly taken, means, 
«< He has already committed a particular sort of 
adultery." Let any 6ther saying of Christ or Paul be 
produced, where the words To^vsia and fiot^iia are no 
more used to denote the external act, but the mere 
bias of the mind. Comp. Mark viL 21 ; 1 Cor. vii. 
2 ; 1 Thess. iv. 3 ; Col. iii. 5. Whereas, when we 
understand ro^vda of the act of adultery, the excep- 
tion proves itself to be founded in the nature of the 
thing. See above, p. 331. 

In a very masterly and fundamental way, has this 
subject been lately treated in the Evangelische Kir- 
ckenzeitung. The essay is entitled : Christ and our 
own times, in reference to the conjugal bond betwixt 
parties divorced.* Steudel , has added several re- 
strictive observations in the Tubinger Zeitschrift, der 
Evang. Fac. 1830. 

a Jahrgang, 1829. No. 22—25. 
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